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OVER 650,000 IN PRINT! 


THOUSANDS of American boys and girls have 
learned to love and look forward to these excit- 
ing biographies of saints, martyrs and heroes. 


° ¢ Designed for children 9 to 15, each book is illus- 
| LY 1 O Nn trated in black and white and has the imprima- 
tur. $1.95 EACH 


EIGHT NEW VISION BOOKS 


23. ST. THOMAS MORE OF LONDON. By Eliza- 
beth M. Ince. St. Thomas, able lawyer and 

0 father of a merry family, defies King Henry 
VIII's fight against the Church. 


24. MOTHER SETON AND THE SISTERS OF 
CHARITY. By Alma Power-Waters. Elizabeth 
Seton, yo | widow o¢ — _— = 
Church and becomes the foundress of the Sis- 
STORIES OF GREAT CATHOLICS ters of Charity in the United States. 

TO INSPIRE YOUNG HEARTS 25. ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE PREACH- 
ING BEGGARS. By Brendan Larnen, O.P. and 
Milton Lomask. From Monte Cassino schoolboy 
to Dominican scholar, teacher, and philosopher, 
this is the inspiring story of the Angelic Doctor, 
Thomas Aquinas. 


26. FATHER DAMIEN AND THE BELLS. By Ar- 
thur and Elizabeth Odell Sheehan. A Belgian 
farm boy becomes a priest and spends his life 
heroically caring for the lepers of Molokai in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


27. COLUMBUS AND THE NEW WORLD. By 
August Derleth. Under the flag of Spain, Colum- 
bus sails the western sea to find the new world. 

Ready in November. 


28. ST. PHILIP OF THE JOYOUS HEART. By 
Francis X. Connolly. The flaming heart and joy- 
ous fervor of St. Philip Neri give new life to the 
Church in the sixteenth century. 

Ready in November. 


29. LYDIA LONGLEY, THE FIRST AMERICAN 
NUN. By Helen A. McCarthy. A Puritan girl of 
Massachusetts is captured by Indians, ransomed 
by the French, and becomes the first nun to 
have been born in what is now the United 
States. Ready January, 1958. 


30. ST. ANTHONY AND THE CHRIST CHILD. 
By Helen Walker Homan. The story of the be- 
loved miracle-worker of Padua, and of his devo- 
tion to the child Jesus. Ready January, 1958. 


BF Send for the complete Vision Books bro- 
chure describing all twenty-two previous books 
Hlustration by Georges in in this series. Write to: 
a FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, INC 
BERNADETTE AND THE LADY ’ ’ y 
by Hertha Pauli. 101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
Distributed in Canada by Ambassador Books, Ltd. 
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Everybody Wants It! 
Why Not Give It? 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC 

for 1958 


Partial table of contents: 
Lourdes—article, encyclical 

16 pages of pictures 

48 pages of 1957 news stories 


Papal Addresses on 
Automation; 
Anesthesiology 


Dictionary of Catholic Terms 
Catholic Writers’ Market 


Biographical Information 
(5 different headings) 


Catholic History in US 
Liturgical Information 
Ethics of Nursing—article 


World-wide Church statistics 
(not available elsewhere ) 


Practical notes on the Sacra- 
ments 


Secular information 


704 pp. Indexed. 
$2.00; Cloth, $2.50 


You Need It! 
Why Not Order It? 


Your bookstore or 
Dept. 4-2516 





ST. ANTHONY 
GUILD PRESS 


Paterson, New Jersey 
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Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J. 


se HAVE been a man-eating Jesuit 
teacher for over thirty years. And 
I get meaner every year,” Father 
Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J. warned us in 
a recent letter. “They pick the meanest 
and make Professors of Education out of 
them. So for over twenty-five years I 
have been teaching teachers how to 
teach.” 

The edge is taken off his growl, how- 
ever, when Father Bowdern confesses 
that the co-eds who have invaded his 
classroom have a condescending habit 
of referring to him as a “Sweet Old 
Thing!” But years of experience in deal- 
ing with the female contingent of 
humanity have conditioned him to such 
comments. 

“I had seven sisters,” Father Bowdern 
points out. “That shouldn’t happen to 
any guy. To get away from all those 
women I ran away from home at a ten- 
der age and joined the Jesuits. But ever 
since ordination I have been put in 
charge of that part of a university where 
the girls and nuns registered. In the 
transition period while women were in- 
filtrating into Jesuit education and be- 
fore we had women deans I was the 
Dean of Women. And I could write a 
book about that.” 

Officially Admissions Counsellor at 
Rockhurst College in Kansas City, 
Missouri, Father Bowdern teaches edu- 
cation on Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday and “travels the rest of the week 
spreading sweetness and light and beat- 
ing the drum for Catholic college edu- 
cation.” Before transferring to Rock- 
hurst at the beginning of this year’s fall 
term, Father Bowdern was a member of 
the faculty of St. Louis University. 

In 1943 Father Bowdern was installed 
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sity in Omaha. He was assigned to the 
staff of Father Daniel A. Lord in 194% 
as Associate Director of the Institute of 
Social Order. Later, Father Bowdern’s 
activity was merged with the national 
headquarters of the Sodality of Oy 
Lady and he was appointed National 
Director of the Sodality’s famous travel. 
ling Summer School of Catholic Action, 

Reviewing his busy career, Father 
Bowdern comments, “With all this gal- 
loping off in all directions, under the 
military orders of Jesuit obedience, I am 
so busy doing what I have to do that | 
never get time to do what I want to do, 
Instead of becoming a scholar I have 
become a popularizer Cand that is a low 
form of life in the academic world),” 
But, if Father Bowdern could find time 
to do what he wants, he confides that 
he would like to write a book on cul 
ture, “which next to sanctifying grace is 
the most precious possession possible to 
human nature.” 

Father Bowdern reviews Peter Put: 
nam’s Cast Off the Darkness in this 
issue. 


N= MacNei who reviews Anne 
O’Hare McCormick’s Vatican 
Journal served on the staff of the New 
York Times for thirty-three years, start: 
ing as copy editor in 1918 and retiring 
as assistant managing editor in 195]. He 
headed the staffs that covered the polit 
ical conventions from 1932 to 1948 and 
the staff that covered the United 
Nations Charter Convention in San 
Francisco in 1945. 

Wii J. Icoz (reviewing Caitlin 
Thomas’ Left Over Life to Kill), now 
at Bapst Library of Boston College, is 
a former editor of Duckett’s Register. 
He also edited the British Books of the 
Month and served as news editor and 
drama critic on the London Catholic 
Herald. 

Sister ANNETTE Watters, CS). 
(reviewing Women, and Sometimes 
Men, by Florida Scott-Maxwell) spent 
a year at Louvain investigating psyche 
logical services for exceptional children. 
She has lectured widely and written fot 
general and professional magazines 00 
the subject of psychology, and is @ 
present Dean of Studies, College of St 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
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LAY WORKERS FOR CHRIST THE MAKING OF A PRIEST 


“~ | compiled by Rev. George L. Kane. Auto- Text by Albert J. Nevins, M.M., with 150 photographs by William H. Lathrop. 
biographical sketches by representative By a unique combination of text and lifelike photographs, this book follows 
ver- ( Catholic laymen, recounting their experi- the steps of a young man on his way to the priesthood. Soon $3.95 


ences in bringing Christ to their world. 
the Contributors include Dennis Day, James 


946 | B. Carey, Dorothy Day and wri $3.00 LIVING LANGUAGES IN CATHOLIC WORSHIP 
> of | Paper . “ { By Rev. Cyril Korolevsky, translated by Donald Attwater. An eloquent plea 
m's | NEW LIFE IN CHRIST for the more extensive use of the vernacular in Catholic worship. $3.50 


mal By Ludwig Esch, S.J., translated by W. T. 


Our ¢ Swain. A handbook covering all phases of DON BOSCO 
the character development and spiritual- 

















mal ity of young people, by an author with By Lancelot Sheppard. A new biography of the great lover of children, St. 
vel. | wide experience in the services of youth. John Bosco, founder of two religious congregations, writer, preacher, leader 
a $4.50 of youth. $3.50 
her 
al NEW BOOKS 
he hor Cluristmas Gibts 
am | 
at | 
do, | GOD'S BANDIT — The Story of Don Orione MERCY UNTO THOUSANDS — 

By Douglas Hyde. The fascinating story of the great Luigi The Life of Mary Catherine McAuley 
ave § Orione, virile founder of the Sons of Divine Providence, By Sister M. Bertrand Degnan, R.S.M. Inspiring story of the 
low | father of the poor, beloved of the mighty. $3.50 foundress of the Sisters of Mercy. The book is certain to 
1)” stand as the definitive biography of a noble and courageous 
) ASK AND LEARN woman. $6.50 


ime By Rev. Robert E. Kekeisen. Pertinent questions and an- 


hat | swers dealing with religious and moral questions. The treat- TWENTY CENTURIES OF CHURCH AND STATE 








“ul ment is fresh, invigorating and helpful as well as practical. By Sidney Z. Ehler. Rapid survey of crucial relationships 
$3.50 between throne and altar through the years. Dr. Ehler will 
€ Is be remembered as co-author of earlier work, Church and 
> to CHRIST’S CHURCH State Through the Centuries. $1.95 
i Pee oy bignews. 4 hg > a THE MAKING OF CHURCH VESTMENTS 
ut- y Msgr. G. Van Noort, transiaited and adapied by By Graham Jenkins. Illustrated guide to making of sacred 
‘his | | William R. Murphy, S.S. and John J. Castelot, S.S. vestments. Clearly written, practical and to the point, will 
The second volume of the “Dogmatic Theology” series be invaluable aid to altar societies and convents. 95¢ 
gives a full treatment about the Church from both the 
apologetic and dogmatic standpoints. Soon $7.00 THE RED BOOK 











mm | THE PRACTICE OF THE RULE OF THE PERSECUTED CHURCH 


. 4 J _ By Albert Galter. A documentary full-length study of 
By Louis Colin, C.SS.R., translated by David Heimann. The : : : : : 
lew I first complete and precise treatment of the nature, the ne- Communism in practice and how Communist regimes 


| : : : have treated religion. “Exact picture of the conditions 
art | cessity, the enemies, the development and the prerogatives : “4 ’ ” 
in | of the Rule in religious life. $3.75 and events which it.is everyone’s duty to ante 


L’Osservatore Romano 
He | GUIDANCE IN SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 
lit | By Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle. Excellent advice for all those EUCHARISTIC REFLECTIONS 











nd} 2 : religious life as well as those who have any on Revised and Adapted by Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. New, one 

‘ed nection with the guidance of souls. Soon $5.75 volume edition of work that proved very successful many 

years ago entitled Eucharistic isperings. ough Father 

3 PRAYERS OF POPE PIUS XIil Herbst is not the author, he has completely adapted the 
Translated by Martin Schoenberg, O.S.C. Selected prayers work for American readers. $4.75 
of His Holiness, showing a wealth of intense devotion that 

tlin § Will be edifying for all Catholics. $2.50 PHILIPPINE DUCHESNE 


By Louise Callan, R.S.C.J. Full-length authoritative study 


























10W : a. : 
j of a frontier missionary of the Sacred Heart. Particularly 
» WOODSTOCK PAPERS interesting for all who want to study the close relationship 
ter. Edited by John Courtney Murray, S.J., and Walter J. between early American history and Catholic developments. 
the Burghardt, S.J. A new series of studies dealing with a 8.00 
wide variety of themes which can be illuminated by THE BEST POEMS OF JOHN BANISTER TABB 
and theology. Several brochures in the series will appear Edited, with an Introduction by Dr. Francis E. Litz. Here 
olic each year. is a collection of Father Tabb’s best poems selected by Dr. 
A Catholic Primer of the Ecumenical Movement by Litz. Production is excellent and material will satisfy all 
$] Gustave Weigel, S.J. 95¢ lovers of good literature. Soon 00 
‘y The Testimony of the Patristic Age Concerning Mary’s 
mes Death by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 95¢ EASTERN CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA 
By Eugene Cardinal Tisserant. Learned discussion of posi- 
ent : os tion of Christianity in India. Cardinal Tisserant, one of the 
ho} PONDER SLOWLY — Outlined Meditations foremost scholars of Eastern culture gives a comprehensive 
By Francis X. Peirce, S.J. Meditation material for religious. and scholarly synthesis of the history of the Syrians of 
rel: # Father Peirce uses stream of consciousness method to make Malabar. $4.75 
fot} meditations more effective and fruitful. $4.00 
; ANSCAR VONIER, ABBOT OF BUCKFAST Wherever good books are sold 
) y Dom Ernest Graf. First authoritative biography of fa- 
St # mous Abbot Vonier, author of many spiritual works. Dom TH E N EWMAN PRESS 
Graf brings out the bold, rugged lines of this great Church- Westminster, Maryland 
man, and his remarkable personality. $3.25 
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MANUAL FOR 
NOVICES 


by Fe.ix D. DuFFEy, C.S.C. 


Father Duffey out of long experi- 
ence with novices and professed reli- 
gious has composed a kind of text- 
book of the basic principles of the 
Religious Life, more particularly as 
these should be taught and learned 
in the novitiate. The MANUAL has 
been planned with an eye to the 
needs of novices, their teachers, and 
of the classroom. The work is far be- 
yond the formal and technical text- 
book. It is an inspirational commen- 
tary and explanation of all the factors 
involved in the training of religious 
novices. ($3.50) 


RICHES DESPISED 


A study of the roots 
of religion 


by CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


The author here tries to achieve a 
balance between nature and grace to 
show how the full Christian life may 
still be attained in this twentieth- 
century age ... and makes some sug- 
gestions as to how modern men, liv- 
ing in an artificial civilization, may 
still live an integrated Christian life. 
($3.25) 


At your bookstore or from: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 
PUBLISHERS 


15 & 17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





PRO FINN 


Mary Louise Hector’s “Catholic Books for 
Young Readers” in the April-May issue de- 
served no encomium for her comment on the 
Father Finn books, and that with due respect 
to one of your correspondents. It is wonder- 
ful that so much advance has been made in 
the Catholic juvenile field. But the author 
mentioned no books that can be substituted 
for Finn. 

After all, Seventeenth Summer appeals to 
an audience far different from the Father 
Finn readers. And most of the other titles 
mentioned by the author are either books for 
girls or biography. And where does that leave 
the field of fiction for boys? 

It might be well to note that Father Finn 
knew enough to put a verb in his sentences. 
That is more than can be said for many 
authors of present day fiction books for boys. 
And many teachers like to give the Finn 
books out for the simple reason that the boys 
might pick up a few words of vocabulary, 
instead of reading over and over the basic 
1,000 words in the present-day juvenile. 

The Catholic youth can do no better for a 
good story than to continue to read Father 
Finn. I believe that a good many years will 
pass before one can find a substitute for Finn. 
They CFinn books) are great educators in 
moral conduct, and the opposition of good 
and evil might not be as “improbable” as 
Mary Louise Hector states. 

Congratulations! Your magazine gets bet- 
ter with every issue. I hope Dan Herr con- 
tinues to push, and I know that Father 
Meaney’s “Spiritual Bookshelf” is a very wel- 
come addition. 

Eucene M. Rooney, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
Woodstock, Maryland 


MUSIC AND WILLA CATHER 


It has been said that poetry aspires to the 
condition of music. I was reminded of this 
adage after reading Professor Jacks’ study on 
Willa Cather in The Critic (August-Septem- 
ber). To a greater degree, probably, than any 
other novelist, Miss Cather has embodied in 
her novels the elements of genuine poetic 
experience, that is, that hovering, mysterious 
contact with the depth of reality which, 
springing up from the evocative interplay of 
language and situation, cannot be grasped in 
formalized concepts, but can only be experi- 
enced. An experience of this nature is akin 
to that of music. Professor Jacks has brought 
out quite convincingly the fact that music 
played a part in Miss Cather’s writings. He 
has however traced this influence only as ex- 
ternalized in her characters and situations. He 
merely alludes, in a short paragraph tucked 
away in the folds of his statistics, to the influ- 
ence of music as a psychological factor in the 
determination of her style and arrangement of 
situations. The effect rising from a reading 
of Miss Cather’s novels is so different from 
that which we get reading other novelists, so 
much more akin to the experience of music 
and poetry, that we are led, at the suggestion 
of Professor Jacks’ statistics, to the suspicion 


es 


that music must have had an internal as wel 
as an external influence on Miss Cather; 
style. Perhaps Professor Jacks could folloy 
up his significant findings with a study gf 
this nature. After all, unless these find; 
do have such an intrinsic relation, they ap 
valuable not so much to the critic and reade 
of novels as to the psychologist or historian, 

Frater JONATHAN Foster, O.F.M, 

St. Joseph Seminary 

Teutopolis, Illinois 


READER’S REACTIONS 


Hearty congratulations on the newly pr 
vamped copy of the magazine. Now that js 
what I call interesting coverage and stimulg 
ing news about books and authors! Keep it yp, 
Sister M. INNocenrs 
Hartford, Connecticut 


If you are still collecting comments on you 
new name, I must confess that I was secretly 
attached to Books on Trial. Since you haven’ 
changed the recipe for the cake, I'll try to ge 
used to the new icing. 
Mrs. Joun F. W. Kine 
Ho-Ho-Kus, New Jersey 


Congratulations on the new name! Your « 
ticles each month are often more eye-oper 
ing than the book reviews; not that they sut- 
fer from eye-strain, however. May God rewanl 
you. I remember Catholic journalists and pub 
lishers each day at Mass. 

Fatruer Leonarp Dostrt, O.5.B. 

Collegeville, Minnesota 


I have just finished reading your Octobe 
issue of The Critic. Believe me, it afforded 
me many minutes of delightful reading. Tw 
good to take in one dose. I sincerely hop 
you will have great success with the public 
tion because it certainly fills a “great void’ 
You have my prayers. 

Rev. Joun J. McGratu 

Springfield, Illinois 


SOAP OPERA OR DRAMA 


Your review of The Convert made me angiiy 
grieved. “A soap opera of conversion,” thes 
are Miss Casey’s words on the way to qualify 
Mrs. Banning’s “magnificent masterpiece’- 
Msgr. Kennedy’s verdict and mine. We at 
told that “in any realistic view of life, grat 
and obsession are not identical, and that faith 
is not a disease.” Nobody doubts such a 
utterance, but we trust that she does not apply 
such platitude to the convert at hand. Mis 
Casey makes a long autopsy of the story aml 
gives us an x-ray picture of Mark Worthing- 
things sufficient to prevent readers of 
Critic from ever becoming readers of 
Convert. This is criticism at its worst. T. § 
Eliot, in The Frontiers of Criticism has jus 
told us that “there are limits, exceeding whit 
in one direction literary criticism ceases to 
literary, and exceeding which in another! 
ceases to be criticism.” And long ago Heat) 
Fielding stigmatized critics “who imagil 
themselves possessed of much greater pl 
foundity than they really have.” 

Pardon my anger which stems from # 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Anne O’Hare 
McCormick, 


one of America’s best-known reporters, 
presents an intriguing, authoritative 
account of Papal prestige and influence 
during the reigns of Benedict XV, 
Pius XI, and Pius XII. 


Fray Angelico 
Chavez, 


the well-known Franciscan writer and 
painter, brings his inimitable charm, 
wisdom, and light humor to bear on the 
people, problems and patron saints of 
the old Southwest . . . and shows them all 
in a remarkable new light! 


Fanchon Royer 


tells the deeply moving and dramatic 
story of the remarkable apostle of the 
19th century . . . founder of the 
Claretian Fathers, miraculous healer 
of cancer, and precursor of 
“Catholic Action.” 
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NOW AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 



































VATICAN 
JOURNAL 


1921 — 1954 


Compiled and edited by 
MARION TURNER SHEEHAN 
with an Introduction by 
CLARE BooTtH Luce. $4.00 


FROM 
AN ALTAR 
SCREEN 


TALES FROM NEW MEXICO 


Illustrated by PETER HurbD, 
$3.75 


SAINT 
ANTHONY 
CLARET 


MODERN PROPHET AND HEALER 


With an introduction by 
RICHARD J. CUSHING, 
Archbishop of Boston. $4.00 


Write for free list of Catholic books. 


BEBB BEEBE RBERBERERER ES 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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“The pictures in this 


book are witnesses to the truth."— 


from the Preface by LE CORBUSIER 
The 104 full and double-page photographic masterpieces by 
Lucien Hervé capture the stark and rugged beauty of the 12th 
century Cistercian abbey of Le Thoronnet in Provence, France. 
Accompanying the pictures are quotations from the psalms, the 
saints and holy thoughts that guided the construction of this 
magnificent building. Seldom have religious ideals been portrayed 
so simply, so beautifully and with such inspiring detail as in 


ARCHITECTURE OF TRUTH 


The Cistercian Abbey of Le Thoronnet 
Photographed by LUCIEN HERVE « Quotations and notes by 
FRANCOIS CALI ¢ Text by RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 
$15.00 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, INC. 


215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 











BUROPEAN VIEW 


The Tradition and Destiny 
of American Literature 


THE GREATEST obstacle to international 
funderstanding is the barrier of lan- 
age. Modern internationalism  at- 
mpts to eliminate this by the tech- 
of simultaneous translation but 
is an unsatisfactory solution: indeed 
Where is one more conscious of the 
of Babel than in an international 
ference in which a hundred differ- 
# nations are discussing the same sub- 
St in a dozen different languages. In 
to understand the mind of another 
pple it is necessary to hear them think- 
8 aloud, not arguing with us, and the 
way to do this is still to read their 
: the books that they have writ- 
the books that they read and the 
oks that they love. 

f Unfortunately modern education with 
jits advantages does little to help us 
fe and the average man leaves college 
fhout much knowledge of any lan- 
lage or literature except his own—and 

ttimes not much of that. That is 
y I regard the existence of two lit- 
traditions within the frontiers of 

}m@single language as one of the most 
fcious possessions of the English 
taking peoples. Here are two litera- 

piures, two distinct fields of historic 

rand aesthetic experience, two spiritual 
worlds open to all of us on both sides 

f of the Atlantic at no trouble or expense. 

We have, most of us, taken this privi- 
lege so much as a matter of course that 
we have failed to appreciate its full 
lalue. When we have read a literature 
# our lives—in the nursery, in the 
hoolroom, at college, for relaxation in 
sure hours, and as a subject of serious 
idy, we are apt to forget that it is not 
own: we see only the particular 
or author and overlook the pro- 
ind differences of national tradition 

i culture that lie behind them. 
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By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


It is true that earlier American writers 
wrote under the eye of the European 
critic and were not averse to being ac- 
cepted as citizens of the European re- 
public of letters, but for all that they 
remained essentially American, and 
even expatriates like Henry James were 
no less preoccupied with the American 
theme than were the official spokesmen 
of the American way of life. It is this 
preoccupation which is the distinctive 
note of American literature. American 
writers are concerned with America in 
an entirely different way from that in 
which English writers are concerned 
with Great Britain. No doubt it is im- 
possible to conceive of writers like Field- 
ing or Trollope or Surtees being any- 
thing but English even in their sleep, 
but they never try to define their Eng- 
lishry or to ask what England means. 
But in America it is just the opposite. 
Every writer is highly conscious of his 
Americanism and. he feels, as Santayana 
has said, that “to be an American is of 
itself almost a moral condition, an edu- 
cation and a career.” 

It is easy to see the reason for this. 
Unlike other peoples the United States 
found their origin in a deliberate act of 
corporate self-assertion, and ever since 
the Revolution every little American 
has been taught to associate himself per- 
sonally with this creative act. Nor was 
it enough for the Americans to assert 
their independence from the Old 
World: they had also to impose their 
will on a virgin continent, to fell the 





Christopher Dawson is the author of 
“The Making of Europe,’ “The Judg- 
ment of the Nations” and other books; 
the most recently published is “Dynam- 
ics of World History.” 


forest and plough the prairie and burst 
the barriers that separated them from 
the Western Ocean. 

Now the American writer had lit- 
tle share in this achievement. He was 
left behind on the coasts of New Eng- 
land and New York in the old colo- 
nial atmosphere. The new nation had 
no time to write books. Nevertheless it 
was one of the most literate nations that 
has ever existed and nothing impressed 
foreign observers, like de Tocqueville, 
more than the way in which the men 
of the log cabins who owned nothing 
but an axe and a gun were assiduous 
readers of the newspapers, which some- 
how followed them into the wilderness. 
Thus, though the Americans were not 
a people of writers, they were a people 
of readers and still more of speakers. 
The eighteenth century tradition of 
public oratory which played such a great 
part in the Revolution continued to 
flourish in the new world beyond the 
Alleghenies and produced its typical 
representatives through the nineteenth 
century from Henry Clay in Kentucky 
to Bryant in Nebraska. ‘These were the 
real spokesmen of the new culture. The 
men of letters—the artists and contem- 
plators held a somewhat peripheral and 
insecure position in American society 
and were sometimes isolated and neg- 
lected in the triumphant forward march 
of American democracy. Yet for all that 
they all felt themselves to be deeply 
involved in the American situation and 
sometimes as charged with a charismatic 
mission to the American people as its 
teachers, prophets or interpreters. This 
no doubt has its roots in the history of 
American culture. From the begihning 
the Bible was the basic classic for all 
Americans and the spread of higher edu- 
cation in the West was mainly the work 
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of the denominational colleges whose 
primary function was the training of the 
ministry. The American writer was the 
natural heir of this ministerial tradition. 
In the case of Emerson the vocation 
was literally an hereditary one; and it 
would be tedious to name all the writers 
who were the sons or grandsons of min- 
isters. In any case this sense of mission 
which sets the writer apart from his 
fellow citizens has always been charac- 
teristic of the American literary tradi- 
tion. But it expresses itself in two dif- 
ferent ways. On the one hand there 
are the writers like Emerson and Walt 
Whitman who consciously accept the 
prophetic role; and on the other there 
are the critics and questioners, like Tho- 
reau and Herman Melville and also 
Henry James and Henry Adams who 
were disturbed by the prevailing trends 
in American society and who tried to 
maintain or restore a certain standard 
of moral or civilized values. 


7 TENDENCIES are not to be ex- 
plained entirely by the spirit of the 
age which produced writers like Car- 
lyle and Ruskin and Matthew Arnold 
on the eastern side of the Atlantic. They 
are more than that since their influence 
is to be seen as clearly among American 
writers of the present age. There are 
still sons of the prophets among them, 
even though, like Robinson Jeffers, 
their message may be one of unrelieved 
denunciation and doom: and in the 
other direction the critical examination 
of the American conscience has never 
been so stringent and far reaching as 
it has been during the last thirty years. 

This is due in part to a change in the 
conditions of American culture, to the 
intensive study of literature in the uni- 
versities and to the growth of a new 
learned class of professional scholars. (It 
is remarkable how many of the younger 
American poets and critics are profes- 
sors or teachers of literature in the uni- 
versities..) No doubt this has tended to 
accentuate the separation of the Amer- 
ican intellectual from the rest of society 
which as we have seen has been char- 
acteristic of American letters from the 
beginning and it may even lead to a 
sharp revulsion against the American 
theme, as with Karl Shapiro who has 
denounced “the synthetic myth of the 
Emersonian and Whitmanian bards” 
and speaks of “America” as “the word 
that is the chief enemy of modern 
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poetry.” But on the whole the age of 
criticism has led not to a turning away 
from American themes but to a deeper 
and wider understanding of them. 

This is to be seen most clearly in the 
case of the new Southern literature, the 
origins of which are closely related to 
the contemporary critical movement of 
the Southern agrarian group. This lit- 
erature makes a special appeal to the 
English reader since it resembles his 
own literature in its consciousness of 
the past and of the inescapable burden 
of social tradition, while at the same 
time it gives him a new experience—an 
initiation into a world which is intense- 
ly real and yet utterly different from 
anything that he has known. 

This strangeness is due above all to 
the racial dualism of Southern culture— 
the existence of an underworld of cul- 
ture with its own social and spiritual 
traditions. This racial and cultural dual- 
ism is one of the dominant issues of the 
age which confronts us alike in Africa 
and in Asia, but it is only in American 
Southern literature and especially in the 
writings of William Faulkner that we 
can feel the full impact of the problem 
in its incarnate reality. Moreover this 
exploration of the depths of the social 
consciousness has also given the South- 
ern writer a remarkable gift for under- 
standing and interpreting the different 
worlds of spiritual experience that still 
exist under the superficial uniformity of 
modern secular civilization: not only the 
racial underworld of the Negro, but the 
economic underworld of the peasant 
and the religious underworld of the 
Protestant sects. There are few aspects 
of American culture more difficult for 
the English observer to comprehend, 
than the way in which the familiar 
forms of traditional English Protestant- 
ism have undergone a change and speak 
a language that is strange and discon- 
certing. Wesley we know and Whitfield 
and even Asbury, but who are these? 
Now American literature in general 
does not help us here. The Elmer Gan- 
tries only increase our mystification, and 
even so civilized and sympathetic a 
writer as Thornton Wilder in his mas- 
terly picture of the salesman saint in 
Heaven's My Destination writes from 
outside with humorous detachment. It 
is only in a Southern writer, like Rob- 
ert Penn Warren that we seem to hear 
an authentic voice from the forgotten 
world of popular religious experience. 


Nothing is more difficult than for a noy. 
elist to write convincingly or even jp. 


offensively of supernatural or paranop. § 


mal religious states and experiences, 
Bernanos attempted it again and again 
with great force and eloquence, but his 
work is marred by its sensationalism and 
literary bravura. But Warren’s story of 
the poor mountain mystic Ashby Wynd- 
ham (in At Heaven’s Gate) never strikes 
a false note and carries conviction jp 
spite (or perhaps partly because) of the 
handicap of its unfamiliar vernacular 
idiom. 

No doubt types like Ashby Wynd- 
ham are archaeological survivals in the 
modern American world and the same 
may be said of many of Faulkner’s most 
convincing characters. It is as though 
the social backwardness of the South 
was a necessary condition of its literary 
forwardness. Yet this only means that 
one cannot have a strong regional lit 
erature without a relatively stable back- 
ground of social and historical tradition. 
New England had this in the past and 
New England produced a rich literary 
harvest. But the great Western area 
which is the heart of modern America 
has never had it, because it has never 
ceased to change. Its writers, like Mark 
Twain, have written of the West that 
they knew, but it had already ceased 
to exist. The West had become a myth 
before it had achieved full social reality. 

It is true that this Western myth had 
an epic quality which might well have 
found literary expression if it had been 
allowed to mature. But the West did 
not last long enough. Its folk myths and 
heroes became stage properties of Hol 
lywood before the poets had begun to 
get to work on them. 

The literature of the modern West 
from Main Travelled Roads in 1891 to 
The Grapes of Wrath in 1939 had m 
contact with this legendary past. It isa 
literature of disillusionment. Today 
there is perhaps a tendency for writers 
to go back to the old Western themes 
in a more literary spirit, following i 
the steps of historians like Bernard de 
Voto and poets like Stephen Benet. But 
this is a nostalgic mood like that of Mat 
Leish’s Conquistador which also strives 
to evoke another, older, Western theme: 

Old .. 


death: 
And the West is gone now: the West & 


. an old man sickened and neat 





the ocean sky... 


(Continued on page 70) 
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ANNIVERSARY TRIBUTE 


JACQUES 
MARITAIN 


By CHARLES A. FECHER 


0’ wispoM the author of the Book 
of Proverbs wrote that “length of 
days is in her right hand,” and insur- 
ance actuaries might well note that the 
profession of philosopher seems to offer 
sme sort of guarantee of a long life. 
Plato and Kant both lived to be eighty, 
and in our own day Santayana reached 
eighty-eight, Alfred North Whitehead 
eighty-seven, Benedetto Croce eighty- 
ix, and Bertrand Russell is still going 
strong at eighty-five. John Dewey out- 
did all of them by living to be ninety- 
four. 

Compared to such figures as these, 
the seventy-fifth birthday of Jacques 
Maritain on November 18 of this year 
may seem like no great occasion. As a 
matter of fact, he does not regard it as 
one; he wants no formal celebration, 
and will probably spend the day as he 
would any other, working quietly in the 
study of his home at Princeton. Thus, 
although seventy-five is a good and con- 
venient figure at which to review any 
man’s achievements, it would be much 
more in keeping with Maritain’s own 
spirit to glance at what he is doing 
tather than backward at what he has 
done. 

He is now Professor Emeritus of Phi- 
losophy at Princeton, having given up 
active teaching there in 1953. But that 
move by no means constituted a retire- 
ment. Each year since then he has con- 
ducted seminars at Notre Dame and at 
the University of Chicago. Though he 
has cut down on his once heavy lecture 
schedule, he still speaks occasionally at 
Hunter College in New York. And he 
continues to write. Neither age nor the 
burden, at times, of poor health have 
slowed down his remarkable output, 
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as the following sum- 
mary of work in prog- 
ress should make clear. 

Scribner’s has just 
brought out a new 
book entitled On the 
Philosophy of History, 
the result of the Notre 
Dame classes of 1954. 
These seminars were 
recorded at the time 
on tape and a manu- 
script prepared from 
them by Dr. Joseph 
Evans of Notre Dame’s 
Faculty of Philosophy; afterwards Mari- 
tain himself revised and expanded the 
manuscript considerably, so that in its 
final form it represents an actual writ- 
ten book from his hand. Many of his 
earlier works have set forth a philoso- 
phy of history indirectly and in frag- 
mentary fashion, but this will be the 
first time that he has dealt with the sub- 
ject in a formal, unified way. 

Some time early next year there will 
be another book from Scribner’s entitled 
Reflections on America, in which he 
has tried to sort out and set down his 
impressions of the land that once re- 
ceived him as an exile and where he is 
now an honored guest. This, too, was 
the result of a series of seminars given 
at the University of Chicago. “You 
know,” he wrote to me, “how deeply I 
admire and love your country—I have 
tried to make clear in this book what 
America means to me.” He has not be- 
come an American citizen but regards 





Charles A. Fecher is the author of 
“The Philosophy of Jacques Maritain.” 








Jacques Maritain: ““This very modern philosopher” 


himself as “a Frenchman permanently 
resident in this country,” and this, he 
feels, “will perhaps give particular value 
to my reflections, and to my testimony 
of gratitude and love.” 

He has just finished the first volume 
of a monumental two-volume study of 
moral philosophy, the material for 
which he has been assembling over a 
period of many years. With the pub- 
lication of this work his philosophical 
oeuvre should stand complete, for until 
now ethics had been the only major 
branch of philosophy to which he had 
made no definitive contribution. This 
first volume is an historical and critical 
survey of the most significant moral 
ideas of western civilization; the second 
will set forth his own views on Chris- 
tian morality and ethical teaching. Un- 
like many of his recent works this one 
is being written in French and trans- 
lated from the manuscript by his friend, 
Marshall Suther. 

He has, he says, given particular care 
and attention to the three chapters of 
the book which discuss Hegelianism. 
Hegel, he once told an interviewer, is 
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the great enemy, “for without him dia- 
lectical materialism is not possible, nor 
would the Hitlerian ideology have been 
possible; Hegel was the father of every 
state totalitarianism.” 

Finally there will appear, probably 
sometime in 1958, an entirely new 
translation of his magnum opus, The 
Degrees of Knowledge. Prepared under 
the supervision of Father Gerald Phe- 
lan of St. Michael’s College in Toronto, 
this new version will be published with 
the philosopher’s approval. (The old 
translation was unsatisfactory in every 
way, and in any case it has been out of 
print for years. The new one means 
that English-speaking readers will again 
have available to them one of the most 
massive and important philosophical 
documents of our time.) 

In these works, as in everything he 
has ever written, Maritain has drawn 
on the wisdom of St. Thomas Aquinas 
to illumine the problems of our own 
time. Therein lies the uniqueness of 
his work, and therein lie, too, its espe- 
cial dangers. It would be better, per- 
haps, to glance at the dangers first. 


= TRUTH of the matter is that, how- 
ever gratifying the success of the 
modern Thomistic “renaissance,” Thom- 
ism is still not taken seriously by a vast 
majority of the men who mold today’s 
intellectual climate. The logical posi- 
tivist may disagree with the idealist, 
and the two of them together may dis- 
agree with, say, the philosopher of or- 
ganism, but nevertheless each is willing 
to regard the others as philosophers de- 
serving a certain amount of respect. For 
all three of them, however, the Thomist 
is in the position of a man who prefers 
candle-light to electricity, or blood-let- 
ting by a barber to penicillin. He is, 
indeed, not really a philosopher at all, 
but at best an obscurantist and at worst 
a charlatan, trying to serve up a dis- 
credited theology in the guise of a phi- 
losophy dead seven hundred years. For 
the Thomist, in other words, no respect 
is possible. 

Do I exaggerate? It could be, of 
course, that the situation is not as bad 
as I have described it. But if you look 
into any history of modern philosophy 
written by someone not in the scholas- 
tic tradition, I think you will see what 
I mean. When “neo-Thomism”—as they 
usually call it—is mentioned at all, the 
reference runs to a line or two, and 
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Charity Bazaar 


By THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


Over the grapevine 
the rigged voice roared 
exhorting the crowd 

to loosen its hoard 


of pocket change 

and take a chance 
for charity 

and circumstance; 


everyone bent 

to the barker’s call, 
surging to see 

the first prize doll— 


the Infant of Prague 
in princely silk, 
with porcelain eyes 


and hands like milk; 


the huckster hacked 
the least last dime 
in dramas of panic 
to hustle the time; 


raffled in ruffles, 

oh elegant toy— 

the Lord transformed 
to Fauntleroy; 


someone distinguished 
dipped in the bowl, 
and dug down deep 
for the numbered soul; 


the anonymous name 
brought hushed applause, 
now covet the child 

for a worthy cause; 


the old nuns nibble 
good Irish bread, 
then drink hot tea 
and go to bed; 


a vigil light glistens 
in the hallway— 

the old nuns dream 
of ancient Galway; 


the young ones peel 
pale tangerines, 

and dream of death 
in the Philippines; 


the ripe grapes plop 
in pungent musk, 

the crowd drifts off 
in the muffled dusk. 


depending on the author’s style it wil] 
be either curt and sarcastic or patroniz. 
ing and amused. In neither case, how. 
ever, is there any inclination to accept 
Thomism as a serious intellectual dis. 
cipline. 

Now this is not only unfortunate, 
but the most unfortunate thing about it 
is that in some measure it is the Thom- 
ist’s own fault. It is what I meant when 
I used the word “dangers.” For there js 
an occupational hazard of Thomism, 
which it is difficult to avoid, and yet 
which, when succumbed to, can be at 
complete variance with the Angelic 
Doctor's own spirit. It is, in brief, the 
risk of “going back” to St. Thomas and 
staying there, of dwelling in the thir. 
teenth century rather than bringing him 
forward into our own time. 

It is, of course, quite necessary first 
of all to go back. That is what Pope 
Leo XIII urged in his encyclical Aeternj 
Patris, for after all one must know what 
St. Thomas said. But although such 
work is important, and can even bea 
legitimate end in itself for the historian 
of philosophy, it is only a means for 
the modern philosopher as such. It is 
but the beginning of the task for which 
Pope Leo called, as he himself well 
knew. The vocation of the present-day 
scholastic must be to apply the princi: 
ples of the philosophia perennis to his 
own era—to bring the wisdom of St. 
Thomas forward into our time as St 
Thomas brought the wisdom of Aris 
totle forward into his. 

If he goes back into the thirteenth 
century and remains there, then he is 
not a Thomist at all but a Thomistic 
commentator. There have been dozens 
of these people in every generation. 
They explain, often very carefully and 
accurately and clearly, just what St 
Thomas said and what he meant. If 
you want to get a good general view 
of his philosophy without going to the 
trouble of thinking very hard, they are 
the people to read. But do not deceive 
yourself into believing that that sort of 
thing is authentic Thomism. 

Authentic Thomism does not consist 
in doing over in a modern idiom the 
things that St. Thomas has already 
done. It consists, rather, in extending 
and adding to them. In spite of the neat 
cataloging of historians, Thomism is not 
a “closed” system for the simple reason 
that St. Thomas neither began nor cont 

(Continued on page 49) 
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N MID-SEPTEMBER there was released 
an encyclical letter of Pope Pius XII, 
entitled Miranda Prorsus, dealing with 
motion pictures, radio and television. 
Reading some of the comments on it in 
the daily press, one would gather (1) 
that the Holy Father has little practical 
knowledge of the state and problems of 
these three media, at least as they oper- 
ate in this country; (2) that his ap- 
ptoach to the subject is largely negative, 
and (3) that his chief objective is to set 
up pressure groups to restrict the free- 
dom of the media. These impressions are 
quite the reverse of the truth, as a read- 
ing of the full text will bear out. 
That the Pope is informed in detail is 
repeatedly indicated in the encyclical. 
Consider these few examples, of many 
which might be cited. 
First, there is a reference to sensa- 
tial movie ads “which ensnare and 
give scandal, even though as sometimes 
happens, such publicity refers to decent 
films.” His Holiness is aware of a shabby 
ttick which is distressingly common in 
American movie promotion. 
Second, in speaking of the responsi- 
bilities of movie theatre managers, he 
notes the difficulty posed by the strong 
counterattraction of television, but 
warns that this competition cannot jus- 
tify the showing of improper films in 
order to draw custom. The film people 
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have been doing this very thing for this 
very reason. 

Third, he is familiar with the preval- 
ent supposition (or, better, superstition ) 
that polls and rating services supply an 
infallible indication of what the public 
wants in broadcasting. The allegedly 
scientific findings of these devices are re- 
garded as the last unchallengeable word 
as to what should be presented over the 
air, In consequence, radio and television 
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are loaded with programming which is 
mediocre or worse. The Holy Father 
recognizes the problem and prescribes 
for it. 

Clearly, then, the encyclical is not re- 
mote from the concrete situation, but 
shows a keen, close acquaintance with it. 
What the Pope says is immensely prac- 
tical and cannot be dismissed as cloudy 
theorizing. 

No more weight is there to the notion 
that what he says in Miranda Prorsus is 
just so much negative criticism. Indeed, 
this encyclical, if studied as it deserves 
to be, could well be a Magna Charta of 
the communications arts. It is concerned 
not with hobbling them, but with show- 
ing how their magnificent possibilities 
can be realized. It is not informed by an 
attitude of bluenose puritanism, anti- 
artistic philistinism, or intellectual ob- 
scurantism, but by one of sane moral 
sense, sympathy with and inspiration for 
the artist and others in the communica- 
tions fields, and a burning desire to put 
these media at the service of truth. 

Far from being hostile, the Holy 
Father shows himself their far-seeing 
friend. Motion pictures, radio, and tele- 
vision are praised again and again. The 
Holy Father calls them, in his very first 
words, marvelous inventions. He styles 
them “gifts of God” which “open a new 
path of progress” and offer “spiritual ad- 
vantages.” He says that “the Church 
welcomed them . . . with great joy” and 
cites the use he has made of them. 

They are, he points out, more than 
instrumentalities of recreation and lei- 





Monsignor John S. Kennedy is Edi- 
tor of the Hartford, Conn., “Catholic 
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The Papal Encyclical 
on Films, Radio and Television 


By MONSIGNOR JOHN S. KENNEDY 


sure. Principally, they are aids to mental 
culture. They exercise a mighty influ- 
ence over men’s minds, and can do 
much to determine “the thinking and 
acting of individuals and of every group 
of men.” The influence is not simply 
over the mind. It extends to the whole 
man, his imagination, emotions and 
senses; it is both psychological and 
physiological in effect. Nor is the soul 
exempted. These media can play an im- 
portant part in the spiritual growth of 
human beings. Moreover, “they can 
powerfully contribute to the right train- 
ing and shaping of the civil society of 
our times” and to the advancement of 
civilization. They can affect the bonds 
between people, promoting understand- 
ing, hence peace within and among 
nations. 

All this they can do. But the possibil- 
ity for good is not necessarily achieved. 
For there is an alternative. “Man, en- 
dowed as he is with free will, can abuse 
those gifts.” While it is true that they 
can be used to flood men’s minds “with 
light, raise them to nobility, adorn them 
with beauty,” it is likewise true that 
they can be used to dishgure men’s 
minds “by dimming their lustre, dis- 
honor them by a process of corruption, 
and make them subject to uncontrolled 
passions, according as the subjects pre- 
sented to the senses . . . are praiseworthy 
or reprehensible.” 

This second possibility has too often 
been the fact. An extreme example is 
the use, instanced by His Holiness, 
which the Communists have made of 
the communications media “to root out 
all religious ideas from the mind,” to 
implant atheistic materialism, and to 
condition men to the tyrannical Com- 
munist system. But, short of that, there 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Vatican Journal, by Anne O’Hare 
McCormick. 238 pp. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $4. 





Fo A THIRD of a century Anne O’Hare 
McCormick kept watch on interna- 
tional politics for the New York Times 
and wrote of them with unmatched 
understanding and lucidity. The Vati- 
can was one of her special interests. A 
modest convent-school girl from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, she was received by all the 
popes of her time, as she was by all the 
statesmen, and won their confidence. 
She also “happened” to be present wher- 
ever big news was in the making. Thus, 
she attended the last consistory of Bene- 
dict XV. She saw Mussolini defy the 
Italian parliament. She reported the set- 
ting up of the Vatican State. She ex- 
plained why Roosevelt sent a personal 
representative to the pope. She detailed 
the problems that World War II made 
for the Catholic Church and the con- 
sequences of the advance of Commu- 
nism across Europe in its aftermath. 
Nothing escaped her. 

The most significant of her articles on 
the Vatican have been selected and 
edited by her friend Marion Turner 
Sheehan and are published in Vatican 
Journal, 1921-1954. A sympathetic in- 
troduction is provided by Clare Boothe 
Luce, also a friend and a brilliant writer 
in her own right, whose term as Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Italy gave her, too, 
an intimate picture of Vatican affairs. 

It is impossible for me to write of Mrs. 
McCormick except in superlatives. By 
good fortune | had seen her at work for 
more than three decades and had had 
her on staffs that I directed for the 
Times at important news events like the 
national political conventions and the 
San Francisco Conference. Always she 
was gay, pleasant, patient and uncom- 
plaining. In the rough and tumble of 
news coverage she never asked favors for 
herself and was ready to help her fellow 
workers. She always knew what the 
story was about and had the gift of 
divining the story behind the story and 
of writing both in language that was a 
delight to read. She never showed pre- 
judice and she never compromised the 
truth. She was a great reporter—in my 
book the greatest woman reporter of all 
time. 
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Although a member of the editorial 
council of the Times, the only woman 
ever on it, she was not content to sit be- 
hind a desk and write “think” pieces. 
She was found always where the news 
was coming hot and fast, and she had 
the rare faculty of anticipating the news. 
In war and in peace she made numerous 
news tours of Europe and was always 
cordially received by the statesmen who 
were shaping history. Besides the popes 
she knew Churchill, Hitler, Mussolini, 
Roosevelt, Chamberlain and their for- 
eign ministers. It was said of her that she 
gave them more information than they 
ever gave her, which is probably true for 
she had a wide perspective and a true 
understanding of events. They trusted 
her for she never betrayed a confidence 
and wrote with insight and understand- 
ing. Every situation she touched she 
illuminated. 

This feeling for the significance of 
events she had in larger measure than 
any other correspondent in my experi- 
ence. She would visit the Times bureaus 
in Paris, London, Berlin, Rome or else- 
where and in a few days come up with 
the major news story that had been over- 
looked by the regular correspondents or 
the article that explained what was hap- 
pening. Naturally this caused some re- 
sentment among a few less gifted cor- 
respondents, and some of them were not 
so happy over the occasional visits of 
“Little Orphan Annie” as they called 
her; but when put to it, all had to admit 
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that she was all reporter, and tops at | | 
that. She could always see through the 
sham and the propaganda and come up 
with the facts, and often she could write 
what the regular correspondents did not 
dare to write. 

Most of the articles in Vatican Jour. 
nal I had read when they were printed 
and thought them typical McCormick 
efforts, competent at all times and some. 
times brilliant. Now on a rereading of 
them I realize what a truly great effort 
they were. Written while the news was 
still breaking they read now as if writ 
ten long after the event, when all the 
facts had been revealed and the writer 
had had years to deliberate over its sig- 
nificance. All of them are written in 
clear and unhurried English with a fine 
feeling for the right word and a nice 
turn of expression, English that is rare 
in journalism, and even rare in modem 
literature. Their freshness gives them an 
added charm for she had a faculty of 
observation that noted the minor fact 
that gave significance to the major 
event. Take for instance the word pic- 
ture she gives of Benedict XV at the 
1921 Consistory: 

Benedict XV is no more impressive to look 

at than Victor Emmanuel. In his insignif- 

cant figure and rather expressionless face 
there is no majesty, spiritual or secular. But 
as he was borne into the consistory cham 
ber in his uplifted golden chair, those in 
effable waving fans of white peacock 
feathers somehow hedged him in and 
brushed him aside, so that the man inside 
the Pope did not matter at all. He was lost 
in something impersonal, perpetual, obliter 
ating. It was the Papacy one saw moving 
in the hush, swallowing up good Popes, 
bad Popes and indifferent Popes, and sur 
viving them all. I saw the colors of the 

French Republic, stretched across the stiff 

shirt front of its representative, go down 

before it. Holland bowed, and Albania, and 
the stifly gilded court uniform of the 

British Empire. An Italian Senator, who 

very evidently meant to stand with a t 

spectful inclination, was forced to his knees 

There is something subjugating in the only 

unbroken tradition left in the world. 

This book should be read by everyone 
who wants to understand the position @ 
the Vatican in the modern world. Ms 
McCormick had had long talks on mt 
merous occasions with Pius XI and Pius 
XII and had discussed their problems in 
detail with them. She was a Catholi 
and deeply religious herself, yet she 
wrote with an objectivity that weighe 
all the facts and put each in its prope 
place. Vatican policies are not always 
apparent or easy to understand. Ms 
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McCormick indicated this when she 
the | wrote: “It is a mew experience for a 
uy political reporter to come to a capital and 
rite | find that its outstanding feature is not 
not } politics but prayer.” No American 
understood the Vatican better in our 
mur- 1 time than did Mrs. McCormick and no 
ted | one explained it better to Americans. 


Lick Nem MacNeirn 
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ort | White Man, Listen! by Richard 
Wright. 190 pp. Doubleday. $3. 


» 4 —” Wricnt is without a doubt 

the most assiduous and _ passionate 
inquirer into the impact of race pre- 
18 judice upon the emotions, reactions and 
thoughts of dark peoples the world over. 


in © 1 His deliberate preoccupation with the 
MCE T fact of racial discrimination is so inten- 
rate ¥ ive, his emotions so strong and the force 
lem of his expressions so powerful that he 
1a | must invariably evoke more than a mere 
Ae gruntful response from his readers. And 
at I because he chooses to live in Europe, 
“)' | where there is considerably less pre- 


PIT judice than in the United States, his 


native country, he is his own monument 
to the depth of his reactions to racial 
2 bigotry and intolerance. 


tin It is no surprise, therefore, that Mr. 
But | Wright has now come forth with a book 
ham | given the imperative title, White Man, 


gh Listen! There are several important re- 
i e ° . 

ail | spects, however, in which this volume 
nside ¢ differs from any of his previous books 


s lost F that utilized the same subject matter. 
liter } What Mr. Wright has attempted in this 
book is to reduce to manageable pro- 
| sur} portions, to make intelligible, the re- 
F the factions and attitudes of white and nor- 
white people the world over. And then 
an} © show what are the significant results 
the of those attitudes and reactions in the 
wh f lives of the non-white peoples in the 
world. Although this volume consists of 
nets. ' 
a four different lectures, delivered in 
-} Europe none of which was intended to 
yone§ be used in a book at the time it was de- 
mdf livered, Mr. Wright applies a factor of 
Mrs§ alysis in each of the lectures that jus- 
mf ties their being bound between the 
Pius Covers of a book. 
nsitf Lhe factor that he finds applicable to 
holit{ White people in general is that they are 
chef lor prejudiced. That fact, wedded to 
ghel the historic accident that for centuries 
they have used their superiority in sci- 
ence, industry, military technology and 
the rationalization of social life to dom- 
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inate non-white peoples of the world, 
has contributed to their notions of super- 
iority. The tragic result of this superior 
attitude and dominating power was to 
shatter the social life of the subjugated 
people (no matter how “primitive” in 
Western terms), and thereby the con- 
ditions for psychologically integrated 
lives. Thus Wright maintains that “the 
ultimate effect of white Europe upon 
Asia and Africa was to cast millions into 
a kind of spiritual void . . . it suffused 
their lives with a sense of meaningless- 
ness.” 

Nor is that all. After having effective- 
ly destroyed the primitive and feudal 
social setting of the now subjugated 
non-white people, the Europeans—the 
Americans too, in a somewhat different 
sense—finally permitted the native to 
attend the great Western institutions of 
learning. This educated elite necessar- 
ily meant the eventual expulsion of 
white dominance. After years of forcing 
colonial people to accept Western ways 
solely in the interest of the dominating 
country, the Western powers had not 
only wrecked the social and cultural life 
of the colonial peoples, but they now 
left the returning educated elite com- 
pletely rootless. As he was educated in 
the Western universities the educated 
native quite naturally and necessarily 
acquired Western orientation and 
values. But he was not allowed to act in 
accordance with his education—his ac- 
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quired values—in either Washington, 
London or Paris. And he is now psy- 
chologically incapable of being at home 
with the irrational beliefs and values of 
the land of his birth. These young in- 
tellectuals are then caught up in a “psy- 
chological trap.” They have no psycho- 
logical homeland. A storm rages inside 
them. For “when educated in the West, 
the African is really neither European 
nor African . . . he has yet to make 
himself into what he is to be.” But since 
he has acquired the tools of analysis in 
Western universities, he has the most 
important remedy for ameliorating his 
plight. It is then that he begins to plot 
and organize the overthrow of his white 
conquerors and oppressors. For only 
then can he contribute to creation of a 
climate suitable to the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the hearts of himself and his 
countrymen. That is what accounts for 
a Nehru, a U Nu, a Nkrumah and al- 
most all the others. 

White. Man, Listen! is a book steam- 
ing with heat. It is filled with bristling, 
almost defiant admonitions to white peo- 
ple everywhere. Wright is a self-consci- 
ous, brutally honest and awfully lonely 
cosmopolitan intellectual. He will call 
forth reactions to his book as bristling 
as are his own phrases. Yet, I personally 
hope that attention will be paid to what 
he has to say. For in the main his analy- 
sis is my own, with the important ex- 
ception of his reduction of all religion to 
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psychological phenomena. It is difficult 
to believe that any man of color does not 
share more than a little of this emotional 
reaction to the torment he must under- 
go because of the accident of his skin. 
Avsert H. MILter 


Simple Stakes a Claim, by Langston 
Hughes. 191 pp. Rinehart. $2.50. 


6\Y/ sre FOLKS always seems to be 
worried so about intermarriage,” 
said Simple. “Why I do not know. All 
a white girl has to do to keep from mar- 
rying a Negro is to say, ‘No.’” 

Mr. Jesse B. Semple, better known as 
Simple, has spoken his mind now in 
three collections of Langston Hughes’ 
columns from the Chicago Defender 
that have appeared in book form. The 
popularity of Simple among white as 
well as Negro people is quite under- 
standable to anyone dipping into this 
latest book. Simple’s humor has caused 
him to be hailed as a contemporary Mr. 
Dooley, but it is not humor alone that 
accounts for his popularity. Mr. Hughes, 
his creator, has endowed him also with 
wit, various charming, human failings, a 
penetrating wisdom, and a striking way 
of putting his points across. Gallantly 
Mr. Hughes lets Simple win the argu- 
ments when the two of them are en- 
gaged in verbal duels. Simple speaks 
sometimes with bitterness, more often 
with humor; sometimes he is stubborn 
and prejudiced, more often compassion- 
ate and kind. 

Simple is, of course, spokesman for 
his race. But I think it would be doing 
him, Mr. Hughes, and the Negro race 
in general, an injustice to accept him 
merely as a symbol. He is very much a 
person; not just a composite, abstract 
Negro, but an individual. In fact, after 
reading his words I find it very hard to 
convince myself he is only an author's 
creation. This, indeed, is high praise of 
a book. However, to enjoy Simple to the 
utmost it is well to remember that he is 
best taken in small doses. Otherwise his 
words lose some of their stimulation and 
become rather monotonous. For as any- 
one knows who is at all interested in 
race relations, the problems of inter- 
racial justice are for Negroes all-engross- 
ing ones occupying much of their con- 
versation. It is not at all surprising then 
that Simple is pre-occupied with the in- 
justice he personally and his race as a 
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James Morris: Middle East ferment 


whole have suffered. In spite of his 
humor, his words are frightening. I do 
not think that I am the only white per- 
son who will read this book and experi- 
ence not only feelings of sympathy and 
love, but of collective shame and guilt 
as well. 

Simple himself is certainly more mov- 
ing than many an impassioned plea for 
racial justice and brotherly love. And 
with his rather odd logic he is much 
more convincing. 

Dorotuy DoHEN 


Islam Inflamed, by James Morris. 
326 pp. Pantheon. $5. 


Frm HIS studies, conversations and 
travels all over the Middle East James 
Morris, of the Manchester Guardian, 
determined that all the pre-requisites for 
an explosion existed in Islam even be- 
fore the crisis over Suez developed. All 
of the nine principal territories in the 
region were either already in ferment or 
on the verge of it. 

The case of Egypt is familiar. The 
author’ points out that Colonel Nassar 
came to power by force. He promised to 
rid the Egyptian people of the yoke of 
corruption, poverty and Englishmen. 
But so far the Colonel has been able to 
make good only the last of these prom- 
ises. Meanwhile, Nassar has plunged 
head-on into international power poli- 
tics, and, with the help of the Soviet 
Union, has made Cairo the undisputed 
capital of the Arab world. Yet, a large 
part of Egyptian life remains “darkly 
Medieval.” Even in Cairo, if you should 








prowl about a side street at night it jg 
still easy to recall the great famine of 
1069 when the unwary pedestrian 
“would find himself grappled with 
hooks and hauled upstairs to be eaten,” 

Although there is still a wide disparity 
between what the Nassar regime has 
promised Egypt and what it has accom- 
plished, his regime rests on internal con- 
ditions less potentially volcanic than 
those of Saudi Arabia. The Saudi 
Arabian monarchy is stilted upon a com- 
pound of fabulously rich oil, seemingly 
unlimited corruption, appalling poverty 
and massive illiteracy. Even the govern- 
mental bureaucracy is “practically illi- 
terate.” And slavery is still a going insti- 
tution. There are more than 300 prin- 
ces of the royal blood in Saudi Arabia, 
each of whom is paid a salary by the 
state in addition to their larger private 
funds. Some of these same princes are 
also nominated by the king as members 
of the government council, and they are 
paid an additional $300,000 a year. 

Besides Egypt and Saudi Arabia there 
are seven more principal territories in 
the Middle East. And in each of them 
the author describes the internal con- 
ditions that lend themselves to the 
present Middle Eastern ferment as well 
as the political power plays of the great 
powers that inflame this ferment. Added 
to all this is the implacable Arab hatred 
for Israel. 

Some of the descriptive reporting in } 
this book is superb; for example, Mr. 
Morris’s description of his trip to the 
desert and primitive part of the Sudan, 
and the port of Aqaba, and a memorable 
depiction of the tragic military division 
of Jerusalem. The book is well worth 
reading. It combines human _ interest 
with political reporting; however, the 
author’s indulgence in useless name call- 
ing detracts considerably from the over 
all objectivity. 

Avert H. MILzer 


Women, and Sometimes Men, by 
Florida Scott-Maxwell. 207 pp. 
Knopf. $3.50. 












[: IT 1s true, as an English anthropole 
gist has recently written, that “the 
problem of woman and the problem o 
love are two of the most serious quée& 
tions that the United States has to facey 
then this book should receive a wari 
welcome among those who are capable 
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of following its subtleties. It is a medi- 
tative book which has much to say to 
both men and women about themselves 
and about each other. It is refreshingly 
free from the axe-grinding and crusade- 
preaching tendencies so prevalent in the 
literature about women written during 
the past decade. The author of this per- 
ceptive little work writes quite simply 
of what it means to be a woman, and 
she does so with the creative skill of 
the artist and the penetrating insight of 
the practicing analytical psychologist. 

Mrs. Scott-Maxwell writes under- 
standingly about the social and cultural 
milieu as it affects the role and status 
of women today. But she avoids the rad- 
ically cultural view that sex differences 
are predominantly social, not biological 
in origin. She is influenced in her treat- 
ment by the psychology of Carl Jung, 
although she scrupulously avoids the 
esoteric terminology of the Jungian 
school of thought. The title of her book, 
for instance, Women, and Sometimes 
Men, reflects in a terse manner the 
theory of Carl Jung that human beings 
} are bisexual in nature. This is one of the 
more defensible theories of Jung since 
it finds corroboration in the chemical 
analyses of endocrine gland secretions in 
both men and women. Other theories of 
Jung, which the author accepts uncriti- 
cally, such as his notion of the racial 
unconscious, are of more dubious scien- 
} tific validity. 

There is, according to Jung, within 
each woman a feminine principle and a 
masculine principle, and it is the fem- 
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inine principle, known as anima, which 
inspires the peculiarly feminine quali- 
ties of nurturing, compassion, hidden- 
ness and devotion. At those times in his- 
tory when woman was most feminine, 
the anima only was expressed and the 
masculine principle, or animus, was 
buried in the unconscious strata of the 
feminine psyche. It is Mrs. Scott Max- 
well’s thesis that the roles which women 
play today have upset the balance be- 
tween these two principles, both as they 
operate within the individual woman 
and as thy operate in society at large. 
“Society,” she says, “has at different 
times and in different ways taken the 
severest measures to create men and 
women ,particularly to create women— 
femininity being the desirable but fugi- 
tive thing it is—and now the whole mat- 
ter seems again out of hand. But this 
may be because we are on the threshold 
of a much wider concept of both sexes.” 
This interesting and illuminating book 
does much toward clarifying what this 
concept may be. 
Sr. ANNETTE Watters, C.S.J. 


In Search of Man, by Andre Mis- 
senard. Translated by Lawrence 
G. Blockman. 346 pp. Hawthorn. 
$5.95. 


Acoma to the dustjacket, this 
book by Professor Missenard pre- 
sents “. . . the results of studies by Dr. 
[Alexis] Carrel and Professor Missenard 
on the influence of heredity and en- 
vironment and the effect of spiritual 
forces in the formation of man’s person- 
ality and the society in which he exists.” 
Part of this statement is completely 
false, the rest grossly misleading. About 
the only conceivable reason for a review 
is to discourage some obvious Catholic 
sympathies with a growing “Carrel 
cult.” 

Two-thirds of the book are given to 
flat and superficial discussions of here- 
dity, diet, climate and their effect on 
man. Such interesting results as are 
quoted are not Carrel’s or Missenard’s. 
The last third treats education, “char- 
acter-building,” etc., in the most trite 
and painfully incompetent manner this 
reviewer has seen. 

The author usually takes no clearcut 
position, but weasels his way around the 
tough problems. When he does take a 
stand, he uses a superficially Spartan 
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rhetoric of the “discipline, order, austere 
living” type. While probably not an out- 
right racist, he is fascinated by ideas 
about race, racial stock and elite, supe- 
rior human types. He ridicules Huxley’s 
Brave New World, but would like to 
manipulate the “gene stock” via artificial 
insemination, to “breed higher types.” 
His idea of immortality is parthenogene- 
sis from a woman of perfectly pure gene- 
tic stock, and Kipling’s “If” is his ideal 
of poetry, as well as of spiritual posture. 
The book is expensive, beautifully 
put together, thoroughly pagan in out- 
look, and completely worthless. 
Cuartes M. Herzretp 


Sociology, by Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. 
450 pp. University of Chicago 
Press. $5. 


H kew HERALDING of this college text of 
sociology extends far beyond the 
classroom, the university and the social 
sciences. Its reception is far more note- 
worthy because publication occurs at a 
time when the achievement of Cath- 
olics in .the intellectual realm is being 
publicly assessed. 

It is significant that this book pub- 
lished by a non-Catholic press does not 
refer to Joseph Fichter as a priest; his 
work must stand in open comparison 
with other scholars and cannot be either 
fostered and cradled as a “Catholic” text 
nor can it be ignored as a contribution 
in the field of teaching and sociology by 
non-Catholic scholars. Thus as the 


author of a textbook, as a social scientist 
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and as a teacher Father Fichter has 
emerged as a representative of the kind 
of Catholic mind Father Weigel, Mon- 
signor Ellis and Bishop Wright have 
sought for, namely, the Catholic intel- 
lectual. 

Father Fichter has utilized his acade- 
mic training and his religion to push 
forward in the search for more knowl- 
edge and truth, and this search can be 
made very close to home as is evidenced 
by the author's sociological examinations 
of the Catholic parish. The search is not 
a world-weary journey which excepts 
ethical or religious values, nor is it a 
closed conference with known facts re- 
gurgitated. Father Fichter’s work opens 
the mind to new knowledge either by 
illumination or by shock. 

Although scholars in the field of 
sociology may differ with Father Fichter 
over terminology, or his presentation of 
some concepts, or suggest that this text 
is too abstract or advanced as an intro- 
ductory course in sociology, we can be 
pleased that Father Fichter as priest, 
man and scholar can deaden the sting of 
a recent editorial in The Commonweal 
in which it was pointed out, “It is a 
familiar complaint that requires no re- 
iteration here that Protestant, Jewish 
and non-sectarian agencies and individ- 
uals pave the way to most of the forward 
looking steps made in the scholarly 
world.” 

Father Fichter advances the Catholic 
frontier in America and demonstrates 
that we need not fear the “intellectual,” 
for a Catholic mind can hold to faith 
through an intellectual search for that 
very necessary enlargement of knowl- 
edge, more truth about man. 

Rosert A. HoizHaurr 


Parkinson’s Law, by C. Northcote 
Parkinson. 113 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3. 


E lee ENGLIsH are a serious people and 
this racial characteristic is to be 
found even in their humorous literature. 
Hence it is sometimes difhcult to deter- 
mine on first reading whether or not a 
particular work is intended to be humor- 
ous or not. The reader of this collection 
of ten essays, described by the author 
as “Studies in Administration,” will be 
faced with such a problem. Even the 
thumbnail biography of the author, de- 
scribing him as “Raffles Professor of His- 
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From “Parkinson’s Law” 
“‘Injelititis’’ 


tory, University of Malaya,” left me 
wondering (and still does) as to its ser- 
ious intent. 

The Preface gives an indication of the 
purpose of the essays by cautioning, 
“Heaven forbid that students should 
cease to read books on the science of 
public or business administration—pro- 
vided only that these works are classi- 
fied as fiction.” 

The essay on Parkinson’s Law sets 
forth, in typical “social-scientese,” the 
startling revelation that, “In any organi- 
zation the number of subordinates mul- 
tiplies at a predetermined annual rate 
regardless of the amount of work that 
the staff turns out.” Algebraic formulae 
and statistical data in tabular form, in 
the spirit of today’s scientism in the field 
of social studies, establishes this con- 
clusion. The Law is “ . a purely 
scientific discovery inapplicable except 
in theory to the politics of the day.” 

It is not easy to select any one of this 
collection as more amusing than an- 
other. Several deserving of special men- 
tion are the one on “Injelititis’” Cincom- 
petence and jealousy fused according to 
a given formula); the “Law of Trivial- 
ity” (the time spent on any item of the 
agenda of a finance committee will be 
in inverse proportion to the sum in- 
volved); the essay describing forms and 
how, as well as why, they are compiled. 

Experience with the work of modern 
day social scientists and their learned 
treatises will enhance the entertainment 
value of the book. Yet there is much in 
it which will tickle anyone who has had 
first hand encounters with today’s big 
business or public administration. 

Cassin F. GraHam 


Talents and Geniuses, by Gilber; 
Highet. 347 pp. Oxford Univer. 
sity Press. $5. 


YJ 2am HE is writing about 
Juvenal, explaining the classical 
influences upon English literature, or 
dashing off an essay on any subject from 
Bach to Buddhism, Gilbert Highet does 
so pleasantly and knowledgeably. One 
may disagree with some of his views, but 
there is no criticizing his vast erudition 
and its effortless transmission to his 
readers. 

Widely known as the author of 
Juvenal the Satirist and The Classical 
Tradition, Dr. Highet has been fast 
building another reputation as witty lec- 
turer and capable essayist. People, 
Places, and Books was the first pub- 
lished collection of his radio talks; A 
Clerk of Oxenford, the second; and 
Talents and Geniuses, the third. 

Sub-titled “The Pleasures of Apprecia- 
tion,” this latest volume is divided into 
three sections. Part I, “Music and Art,” 
is made up of nine essays that treat of 
such diverse subjects as Bosch and 
Bruegel, Etruscan tombs, and symbolism 
in modern art. Part II, devoted to “Char- 
acters,’ contains thirteen critical essays 
on such writers as Colette, Dylan 
Thomas, Baron Corvo, and J. K. Huys 
mans. The last and longest section, 
made up of some eighteen essays, deals 
with “Writing and Reading”; and here 
Dr. Highet ranges over topics that treat 
of summer reading habits, introducing 
youngsters to good books, how to begin 
a novel, and modern methods of book 
production. 

Interesting and informative through- 
out, Talents and Geniuses is intellectual 
enjoyment bound to set off lively sparks 
in any reader’s mind. 

GeorcE A. Cevasco 


A Dictionary of Contemporary 
American Usage, by Bergen and 
Cornelia Evans. 567 pp. Random 
House. $5.95. 


I haere ARE two worlds of English; the 
world of the Commonwealth and the 
world of the Republic. A reel of cotton in 
Cardiff is a spool of thread in Columbus, 
a politician stands for office in Preston 
pans, he runs for it in Poughkeepsie. 
The parliamentary motion to table 4 
motion in the Commonwealth legisle 
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es gives it complete and immediate 
iority, whereas here to table a motion 
neans quite the opposite. Spectacles to 
» Englishman, Irishman, Manxman, 
ue the glasses he wears, not the shows 
that he sees. Is there any wonder that 
Professor Higgins petulantly exclaims 
inthe lead song from My Fair Lady that 
in America they have not spoken Eng- 
ish for years? 

There is a growing gulf between the 
wo kinds of English, and this is alto- 
gther wholesome. The Dictionary of 
Americanisms list more than 50,000 
words in English that are American in 
wigin, and there are words across the 
wean that are hardly known here in 
their full meaning, like lift, tram, 
sown, fortnight, braces, bowler, epidia- 
ope, buffer, hood, bonnet, nib, spor- 
an, barrister—thousands of them, grow- 
ing and proliferating to baffle, perplex 
and delight the trans-Atlanticans. 

Bernard Shaw says that the British 
ad the Americans are two people di- 
vided by the same language; books like 
this new Evans lexicon are the neces- 
ary bridges. The Evans book is good 
inmany ways: it is well made, clearly 
printed, easy to handle, lively to read. 
On contemporary American usage the 
authors are sound if somewhat tenden- 
tious, an endearing trait in lexicograph- 
es since Samuel Johnson. They are 
not so good, and this is a minor point, 
in their treatment of British language 
wage, and this is to be expected. This 
ference book expounds on word pref- 
ences, grammar, style and punctuation 
ina way that will often even beguile 
the reader and the writer into the prop- 
@ pattern. On the matter of cliches 
there is lasting benefit and salutary in- 
struction. The book is especially useful 
for the home, parish and school libraries. 
It reads better than many a so-called 
novel of these days. It is designed as a 
popular ready-reference guide to Amer- 
ian language usage and it serves this 
purpose admirably. 

WituiaM B. Reapy 


The World of John McNulty, by 
John McNulty. 357 pp. Double- 
day. $4.50. 


[= LATE John McNulty was one of 

those old-time newspapermen who 
knew everyone, from bartenders and 
bookies to generals and governors. In 
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addition to his wide and colorful circle 
of acquaintances, McNulty possessed a 
warm and sympathetic heart, a gentle 
sense of humor and the power to com- 
municate these qualities through his 
stories and sketches to the satisfaction of 
even the sophisticated audience of The 
New Yorker. 

Not surprisingly, the McNulty world 
turns on an axis located somewhere 
along Third Avenue, New York City, 
a street where the bar-and-grill set in 
cludes such characters as “The Slug- 
ger” and “Grogan the Hoseplayer” 
among assorted McNulty Irishmen and 
New Yorkers. However, this world em- 
braces also a few remote regions, like 
the racehorse-producing state of Ken- 
tucky and the Irish whiskey-distilling 
island of Eire. McNulty was not the 
kind of man whose tastes ran to society 
teas and the ballet. 

MecNulty’s world is Runyanesque, 
but uncontrived. Most of his stories fol- 
low the same slight plot: an unlikely 
specimen shows a spark of nobility or 
kindness. There is sentimentality, but 
moments of poignancy and shining wit 
often rise above it. 

When McNulty leaves the fragile art 
of fiction to sketch a street scene or re- 
port on actual events, there is no doubt 
of his power. Among his classics are 
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“Back Where I Had Never Been,” a 
humorous report on his trip to Ireland, 
and “The Jackpot,” the chronicle of the 
troubles of a man who won a white 
elephant $24,000 radio merchandise 
giveaway. 

His style is justly famous. Only 
McNulty could have written such titles 
as “Some Nights When Nothing Hap- 
pens Are the Best Nights in This 
Place,” “This Lady Was a Bostonian 
They Call Them,” “Can’t Slip Any 
Drugs to Sisters on Fifth Avenue” and 
“People Don’t Seem to Think Things 
Out Straight in This Gin Mill.” 

“Nothing . . . that he touched with 
words remained commonplace,” James 
Thurber writes in his introduction. 
(Thurber’s friendship with McNulty 
dated back to their early newspapering 
days in Columbus, Ohio.) “The days 
didn’t go by for John McNulty; they 
happened to him . . . His week was a 
seven-day circus that never lost its 
savor.” 

McNulty’s works, Thurber adds, 
“were the reports of a true and eager 
eye and ear that found high excitement 
in both the unusual and the common 
phrases and postures of men and turned 
them into the sparkle of his unique 
idiom.” 

This is a just appraisal of an unusual 








its savor’ 


personality and talented writer whose 
work deserves better than being left to 
yellow in the attic in the pages of old 


New Yorkers. 


Ricuarp P. FrisBie 


On Poetry and Poets, by T. S. Eliot. 
308 pp. Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy. $4.50. 


t= COLLECTION is made up of essays 
which with one exception are sub- 
sequent to those included in Mr. Eliot's 
Selected Essays. There are sixteen essays 
in all, seven on poetry and nine on 
poets. There is no attempt to trace any 
unifying theme through the collection. 
Therefore this review will consist of 
random comments on certain of the 
essays. 

It should be said at the outset that 
any review of Mr. Eliot’s criticism might 
seem a work of supererogation. No seri- 
ous student of literature will disregard 
them, no responsible librarian will pass 
them by. This collection certainly main- 
tains the clear balanced outlook which 
is expected of the author. It is true that 
the majority of the essays were original- 
ly written as speeches. This results in a 
certain lack of verbal precision from 
time to time, but never in ambiguity. 
Fortunately, Mr. Eliot omitted the in- 
cidental remarks suitable to the spoken 
word, which however wilt in print. 

The first essay, “The Social Function 
of Poetry,” originally an address to the 
British-Norwegian Institute in 1943, is 
not typical nor does it seem to reach 
the fundamentals as most of Eliot’s crit- 
icism does. It bears the stamp of its 
period and of the audience—the almost 
over-awareness of nationality and of 
national heritage. It is perhaps too 
stringent a judgment to intimate that it 
reflects some of the underlying fear that 
many English poets have expressed of 
the near demise of poetry, not for lack 
of poets, but of the financial response 
they need to allow them to continue 
their writing. 

In “The Three Voices of Poetry” Mr. 
Eliot returns to his favorite theme of 
dramatic verse, but also discusses non- 
dramatic verse. He recalls his lecture on 
“Poetry and Drama” where he speaks of 
this non-dramatic verse as “writing, so 
to speak, in terms of one’s own voice.” 
He continues: “The question of com- 
munication, of what the reader will get 
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from it, is not paramount... .” He ela- 
borates on this theme, and it is always a 
source of interest to hear the author on 
this subject. So often by reputable 
critics as well as by the ordinary reader 
he is accused in his own poetry of hav- 
ing too little regard for his readers, of 
having a quasi-private symbolism which 
they may interpret as best they can. His 
theorizing by no means gives the lie to 
this suspicion. 

Included among the essays on the 
poets are two on Milton, the first in par- 
ticular well-known for its consideration 
of Milton’s blindness and its effect upon 
his poetry. This is Mr. Eliot at his best. 
In both, though “Samson Agonistes” is 
mentioned, it seems that he does not 
give much weight to those (among 
whom Mr. C. S. Lewis might be men- 
tioned.) who see in this poem the final 
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‘read them. . 


liberation of Milton into a freedom and 
simplicity of versification which death 
alone put a stop to. Perhaps he does not 
agree that “Samson” gives rise to one of 
the great literary might-have-beens, 

There is only one conclusion to be 
drawn from this review: this is a col- 
lection to be read. 


Luxe Ricpsy, O.S.B. 


A Touch of the Poet, by Eugene 
O’Neill. 182 pp. Yale University 
Press. $3.75. 


= pLay, begun in 1935 as part of 
a planned cycle of eleven dramas 
and completed in 1939, was written be 
fore Long Day’s Journey into Night and 
is in many ways a precursor of that an- 
guished autobiography. A Touch of the 
Poet lacks the power and the pity and 
the personal interest of the later play 
and will not, I venture to predict, have 
the same theatrical success. 

It is not a poor play in the sense in 
which poor plays are possible, but it is 
inferior O’Neill. The O'Neill dramatic 
virtues have been three: a dogged 
fidelity to experience evén when it bor 
dered on the obvious; a rugged com 
munication of this experience in crude 
terms, as a mason hammers out effects 
in stone; and a mastery of the big, ex 
plosive scene. A Touch of the Poet con 
tains all these but in lesser degree than 
Anna Christie or Mourning Become 
Electra or The Emperor Jones. The 
characteristic defects triumph here: the 
inept language, the useless repetition of 
effect, the insensitivity to subtle turns 
character, the mechanical manipulation 
of the characters who are required to 
dance to some precomposed tune; and 
the wearying length. A cutting of the 
text would help a performance but Ms 
O'Neill is reportedly against this; one 
is reminded that O’Neill himself in his 
later years lost touch with the theatre 
“I seldom go to the theatre,” he one 
said. “I know that all the worthwil 
plays will be published, so I wait and 
. . Actors generally get be 
tween me and the production.” 

It does not seem unreasonable to trate 
this attitude back to his disdain for his 
father’s popular success in the theattt 
and to the general American belief that 
whatever is popular must be wanting 
And yet, Eugene O’Neill drew forth his 


strength and his weakness from the same 
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igurce, for the strong sense of “scene” he 
|ghibits—the hot, direct confrontation of 
‘haracter with character—is right out of 
he romantic dramas in which his father 
oued and the son inherits the tradition 
inestly. But at the same time he was 
jsorbing this from the wings of pro- 
yincial theatres, he was listening to the 
gained, inflated, pretentious language 
the period and its accents are heard 
dil in his own dialogue, to the detri- 
nent of both play and playwright. 

A Touch of the Poet echoes The Ice- 
nan Cometh and Long Day’s Journey 
in dealing with the gap between 
dreams and reality and with man’s ca- 
pacity for self-delusion. Here a trans- 
janted Irishman, Cornelius Melody, 
iter a brilliant military career in Wel- 
lington’s army which was ended _ be- 
ause of a disgraceful episode with a 
woman, is reduced to operating a low- 
dass tavern in New England in 1828. 
Melody was born in a castle and preens 
himself on his nobility; he keeps a high- 
hed mare which he cannot afford; he 
kts his wife and daughter work the 
tern for him; he recites Byron’s poetry 
infront of a mirror and lords it over the 
ther Irish immigrants and the Yankees 
if the area. He had once been a grand 
hand with the ladies and his marriage 
0a common girl—in order to legitimat- 
ie their daughter—is one of his en- 
fevered embarrassments. When the 
daughter, Sara, falls in love with a 
young Thoreau, Melody’s absurd _at- 
tempts to flaunt his imagined nobility 
bing him face to face with his self- 
delusion. His last state is worse than his 
fist; he reverts to the shantiest of Irish. 
(It is almost an O'Neill formula: a life 
of dreams is impossible; but life with- 
out dreams is unbearable.) Sara seduces 
the young man into marriage and dream- 
ily anticipates a happy ending, but since 
happiness is rigidly denied O'Neill 

roines, one can only cynically con- 
dude that Sara’s hash would have been 
settled in another play of the projected 
cycle. 

There are two excellent scenes; one 
in which the aging lady-killer tries to 
exert his wiles on Sara’s future mother- 
in-law; the other, the climax itself which 
manages a strong assault on the nerves. 

A Touch of the Poet has already been 
produced in Sweden and Germany and 
is supposed to be done in New York 
next year with Eric Portman as Melody. 
It is authentic O’Neill, dark and pain- 
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ful, but not full strength. And though 
we are sometimes tempted to wish his 
perceiving eye had a wider range, we 
know in the end that a serene O'Neill 
is inconceivable and we must accept 
what he was empowered to give us. 

Leo Brapy 


The Meeting of Love and Knewl- 
edge, by Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J. 
167 pp. Harper. $3. 


Fate D'Arcy states his problem as 
an exclamation in the chapter he 
calls Conclusion: “What a contribution 
to human civilization if it could be 
shown that its wisest and best repre- 
sentatives have all been in accord in 
their teaching on man’s true way of life 
and on the nature of perfection!” 

The ultimate truth is that God does 
exist, and that in Him love and knowl- 
edge meet in entitative fashion. The 
problem is to bring this truth to ground 
by showing that the divine entity is 
known and shared alike by all men, de- 
spite their differences of approach and 
of appreciation of God. Granting that 
the human power of intellect and rea- 
son is of identical nature in all men, we 
must almost demand that the great per- 
ceivers of the Deity amongst many 
races and peoples are in essential har- 
mony of vision, although their verbali- 
zations and externals of worship vary. 

Father D’Arcy says that Aldous Hux- 
ley and Rene Guenon and Frithjof and 
Coomaraswamy are striving to develop 
a “perennial wisdom” by comparing 
various religions and seeking to deter- 
mine the highest common factor, the 
ideals which are expressed in each. He 
denies the success of this attempt, and 
calls it stillborn. 

The great journey of Father D’Arcy 
leaves a clear and distinct shore repre- 
sented by the chapters on homo sapiens 
and on wisdom and mysticism. It enters 
the beginnings of the obscure with a 
chapter on Eastern and Western mystic- 
ism, and then it submerges to ramble 
the trackless deeps of the elements of 
the problem in the chapter on the divine 
union and the self, emerging again on 
the firm shore of the concluding 
chapter. 

If you are patient, you will learn 
much from this book. But you will have 
to take the doctrine as Father D’Arcy 
gives it to you, paragraph by paragraph. 
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Concerned with a subject like this one, 
you have to give over the inclination to 
sigh for the neatly clicking rails of 
Thomistic thought. 

Along the way, you will be surprised 
at Father D’Arcy’s scholarship, and you 
will admire a great intellect in the 
Christian tradition as it admires the 
great intellects of Oriental traditions. 
For Father D’Arcy does admire some of 
these men and the results they have 
achieved, and he has good reason for so 
doing. 

There is no meeting of love and 
knowledge short of the Beatific Vision, 
one must realize, and Father D’Arcy 
says so right along. But he concludes: 
“That does not mean that God has not 
revealed himself in sundry places and in 
sundry times. The magi have always 
had a star to lead them. . . ” 


Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


A Gilson Reader, edited with an in- 
troduction by Anton C. Pegis. 
358 pp. Hanover House. $3.50. 


y= ADMIRERS of Etienne Gilson will 
welcome this remarkable collection 
of his writings, made by one of his most 
noted pupils. Selection, arrangement, in- 
troductory notes are in the best Pegis 
tradition. Here is popularization of phil- 
osophy suitable to any serious student of 
the truth. The most discriminating 
selection has been made from the many 
books and articles of Gilson, with the 
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purpose of revealing the best of the 
“scholar, the historian and student of 
Christian pholosophy, the Thomist, the 
educator.” Much of the important work 
had to be passed over, such as his writ- 
ings on art and music, on politics and 
education in France, but what is given 
is of the very heart of Gilson’s thought. 

The work is divided into seven parts 
of unequal length, “The Signature of 
the Man,” “The Historian of Medieval 
Philosophy,” “The Disciple of Christian 
Philosophy,” “The Student of §¢. 
Thomas Aquinas,” “The Christian 
Teacher,” “Summing Up,” “The Writ- 
ings of Etienne Gilson.” Of the twenty- 
one selections appearing in this Reader, 
five have not been published before in 
English, and of these, two are here pub- 
lished for the first time. We are particu- 
larly gratified that Gilson wrote the 
selection, “What is Christian Philoso- 
phy?” especially for this book, substitut- 
ing this paper for the original choice, 
which was the second chapter of The 
Spirit of Medieval Philosophy. Those 
who subscribe to the Gilson thesis, that 
there is truly a Christian philosophy 
(which is not theology, but true philos- 
ophy) will welcome warmly this “ex- 
position of Christian philosophy . . . 
written in the light of some twenty-five 
years of discussion on the subject.” It is 
a clear and cogent statement of his pos- 
ition, a summary of the “essential feat- 
ures of a complex and _ controversial 
problem as it appears to him today.” 
Study of this position is very important 
for all our teachers of philosophy. 

To this reviewer the most significant 
feature of these papers—and of Gilson, 
the Christian thinker—is the seeing and 
presenting of things as they actually are 
in their setting. This accounts largely 
for sympathetic appreciation of the most 
diverse thinkers, Augustine, Thomas 
Bonaventure, Scotus, and more im- 
portant perhaps, for seeing philosophy 
in its true theological setting. Without 
denying the distinction between faith 
and reason or between philosophy and 
theology, for the distinction is essential 
ly Thomistic, one may defend the posi- 
tion that our philosophy has been too 
much isolated from our theology. 


If you make good use of metaphysics in 
theology, you will get a better theology, 
and you will also get a better metaphysics. 
This, at least is what happened in the 
thirteenth century, and the truth of yester 
day points out the truth of tomorrow. It is 
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by restoring the several scholastic philoso- 
phies to their natural places—namely, their 
natal theologies—that history will better and 
better succeed in understanding them as 
they were. . . . And it also is by returning 
to its natural place that scholastic philoso- 
phy can have the hope, or rather the cer- 
titude, that it will once more bring forth 
flowers and fruit . . . the historian can safe- 
ly state by whom the scholastic philosophy 
will be given a true life in the future. The 
true scholastic philosophers wil! always be 
theologians. 

The book is attractively printed and 
hound. We hope it will be widely read 
and re-read by both students and teach- 
ers in all our schools. 


Epwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


An Introduction to Western Philoso- 
phy, by Russel Coleburt. 233 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. $4. 


ay is a book written for beginners 
in philosophy and aims to give a pan- 
oramic view of it and its recurring prob- 
lems. The author’s approach is through 
the history of philosophy, but his book is 
‘a historical study and not a history.” 
His method is eclectic, although he him- 
elf eschews eclecticism as a philosophy. 
The spirit of the book can well be sum- 
med up in two sentences: 
Perhaps more wisdom is to be gained by 
reflecting upon the often contradictory 
views of great thinkers than upon pinning 
one’s faith too exclusively to any single 
philosophical system. And thus the special- 
ist must from time to time stand back from 
the picture and look at it as a whole, while 
the novice, approaching it for the first time, 
must try to absorb it in the round, as it 
were, before he gets too close. 


The plan of the book blends the 
chronological and logical orders. The 
frst part treats the problem of the one 
and the many from Thales and the early 
Greeks, through Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, up to Aquinas. A second section 
treats the nature of man, touching upon 
the body-soul dualism, mortality, moral- 
ity, and society. The chapter on 
“Human Action,” expounds J. Stuart 
Mill’s utilitarianism and Kantian ethics, 
both of which the author criticizes in 
the light of St. Thomas’ Christian 
ethics. “Man and Society” discusses the 
social philosophy of Hegel and Marx. 
Part three considers the problem of 
knowledge from Descartes, through 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, to Kant. Part 
four is about “The Nature and Limita- 
tions of Human Thought,” and takes 
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“The lady is telling us to sprinkle our hair with 
stardust and face the whole world with a smile.” 


From “Further Cracks in Fabulous Cloisters,” by Brother Choleric (Sheed & Ward, $2.00) 
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up Existentialism and Logical Positiv- 
ism. A summary chapter draws together 
“The Lessons of the Past.” There is an 
appendix on “Two Difficulties: Free 
Will and the Problem of Evil.” 

The author aims for the clarity and 
simplicity requisite to instructing begin- 
ners. He employs an easy and pleasant 
literary style. Many apt illustrations 
help to bring alive problems that may 
be clear to the professional philosopher, 
but whose significance is often not 
grasped fully by beginners. Frequent 
quotations of primary sources will give 


the beginner a feeling of first-hand 
acquaintance with great philosophers. 
One may well disagree with many of 
the author’s explanations and remarks. 
Often one would like further clarifica- 
tion of his meaning. We feel that he 
does not give Thomistic philosophy its 
due. In fact, we would appreciate know- 
ing his exact opinion of modern scholas- 
tic philosophy. Perhaps, a deeper appre- 
ciation of Thomistic philosophy on the 
part of a Catholic author would have 
modified his matter and approach. 
Metvin A. Gturtz, C.P. 
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y= ARE writers whose names ap- 
pear only in footnotes in the literary 
histories, if at all, who may not be 
“famous” in the usual sense of the term, 
and yet whose work exercises a fascina- 
tion upon generations of readers. Minor 
though they may be, these authors “live” 
in a way that more celebrated authors 
often do not: they are not honored by 
the critics, but they are read. Popularity 
alone need not be the key to merit, but 
popularity sustained over the years is 
never given to works totally lacking in 
it. “How little of even the wordiest 
authors survives,” Charles Lamb ob- 
served, and where there is a large sur- 
vival we can be sure that readers have 
not been deceived. 

The continued popularity of such a 
writer as Robert Hugh Benson is a good 
case in point. Since early in this cen- 
tury his novels have been constantly re- 
issued, and he was never allowed to go 
out of print. In fact, there has been such 
a demand for Benson in this country 
that his American publishers, P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons, were recently faced with a 
pleasant problem. The type was so worn 
down from much use that it was found 
necessary to reset his popular historical 
novels and to present them in a new 
format pleasing to the modern eye. Now 
available Cat $3.50 each) from Kenedy 
are Come Rack! Come Rope! (edited, 
and with a foreword, by Philip Cara- 
man, S.J.), The King’s Achievement 
(edited, and with a foreword, by Francis 
X. Connolly), Oddsfish (edited, and 
with a foreword, by Anne Fremantle), 
and By What Authority? (edited, and 
with a foreword, by Riley Hughes). 

It is easy, I think, to account for Mon- 
signor Benson’s half-century hold upon 
his readers. One could make a long list 
of reasons; on top of the list would be 
his ability as a story-teller. In each of 
these four novels a superb yarn-spinner 
is at work. His plots, never extravagant, 
grow out of the issues of the times he 
wrote about; his characters, heroes and 
villains alike, are types made larger than 
life by the issues of the times. As Mrs. 
Fremantle points out in her foreword to 
Oddsfish, Benson wrote in a kind of 
“cops and robbers” tradition. And what 
“cops” and what “robbers” he chose to 
write about! The “robbery” is nothing 
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less than the theft of their religion and 
their tradition from an entire people. In 
The King’s Achievement the “achieve- 
ment” is the spoliation of the monaster- 
ies (surely one of history’s greatest 
thefts in terms of property alone) and 
the destruction of religion under Henry 
VIII. Come Rack! Come Rope! and By 
What Authority? dramatize the next 
great stage of England’s total war 
against the Church—the mopping-up 
operations of the reign of Elizabeth I, 
which completed Henry’s work through 
the fining of rich Catholics and the tor- 
ture and murder of priests. The Church 
lived on, in hiding, in England, and in 
the reigns of the latter Stuarts it might 
have come again into the open had not 
the “Popery” plots and trials, rigged by 
the government, prevented. Oddsfish is 
a chronicle of highly dramatic events in 
the reign of King Charles II, predeces- 
sor and brother of James II, last Cath- 
olic king in England. 

For Catholic readers the reasons for 
reading Benson are obvious enough. 
Tudor and Stuart history, so misrepre- 
sented by the Whig historians, is 
crucial in the Catholic story. The events 
Monsignor Benson treats so stirringly 
had consequences for the Church which 
are with us still; they have left their 
mark directly upon American as well as 
English history. But there is a new rea- 
son for reading, or re-reading, Benson 
today. These novels describe the events 
of Tudor and Stuart times, it is true, 
but they also foretell the events of our 
own time. The Tudors invented the 
modern police state, the political trial, 
and the apparatus of subtle tortures used 
by today’s totalitarians. Monsignor Ben- 
son was, in a way he could not know, 
writing not only of the past but of the 
future as he evoked, from his rich know- 
ledge of the people and places of Eng- 
lish history, scenes of torment and of 
triumph from the past. 

Monsignor Benson was, considering 
his short life of forty-two years, a prolific 
writer; at times he was a prolix one as 
well. For this new edition of the his- 
torical novels the editors were called 
upon to do some trimming so that 
nothing would stand between the mod- 
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ern reader and his enjoyment of these 
four novels. It would not be becoming 
for me to offer comment on the success 
of the editing of By What Authority?, 
but perhaps I may be allowed to speak 
on the method used. I did not, of course, 
nor did the other editors, “re-write” 
Benson. I freed the text from many of 
his over-long, Victorian sentences by, at 
times, breaking a sentence into two or 
three, thus increasing readability. I “cut” 
here and there, too, for sometimes the 
author forgot that he was a novelist and 
interrupted his narrative with static 
essays on history; these and other jir- 
relevant passages I dropped. But the re- 
sult is, I submit, not an abridgement. | 
like to think that what I have done is 
only what Benson’s original editor 
should have done—used the editorial 
blue pencil. In the process, I should add, 
I learned to have tremendous respect for 
the author's narrative powers and his 
quick, sure delineation of characters. 

I have sometimes wished that some 
early editor had taken the blue pencil to 
Melville’s Moby Dick; those learned 
passages on whaling tempt the reader 
either to do some generous skipping or, 
what is worse, to toss the book aside. I 
have seen no edition of Moby Dick so 
artfully designed to encourage reading 
even the technical parts on whaling as 
the Heritage edition (Dial Press, 
$6.50). The book is splendidly designed 
and_ printed, and the illustrations by 
Boardman Robinson, some in full color, 
capture the book’s vast and eerie spirit, 
Clifton Fadiman’s introduction offers 
some arresting observations—Melville's 
work “is a kind of overflow of his vast 
interior silence’—and _ generalization 
which should put any reader in the righ 
receptive frame of mind for “America’ 
most un-parochial great book.” Charl 
Dickens’ most untypical book, one large 
ly neglected until taken up by the Ne 
Criticism as being in the great traditio 
of the English novel, is available in th 
New Oxford Illustrated Dickens editio 
COxford, $3). This is Hard Times, 
short, realistic, unfunny but pow 
satire on management, labor and utili 
tarian theories of education. Dickens ap} 
parently used the blue pencil on him 
self, for this is the shortest of his com 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Street of Riches, by Gabrielle Roy. 
246 pp. Harcourt, Brace. $3.95. 


N A LONELY attic at night, surrounded 

by the much-loved books of her child- 
hood, sixteen-year-old Christine realizes 
that she must devote her whole future 
life to the vocation of writing. “I want- 
ed myself to be the beloved book,” she 
says, “the living pages held in the hands 
of some nameless being . . . whom I 
would keep for myself a few hours. Is 
there any possession equal to this? Is 
there a friendlier silence, a more perfect 
understanding?” 

It is just such an intimate relation- 
ship with the reader that the author, 
Gabrielle Roy, establishes in this semi- 
autobiographical collection of short 
stories. All center around French-Cana- 
dian life during pioneer days on the out- 
skirts of Manitoba Province. In a fore- 
word, the author says, “Certain events 
in this narrative took place in real life; 
but the characters and almost everything 
that happens to them are products of the 
imagination.” 

As the youngest of nine children liv- 
ing in a large wooden house somewhat 
removed from town life, Christine, the 
narrator, is a remarkably observant and 
sensitive child. She tells about the time 
her mother took in a Negro porter as a 
regular boarder, the “neighborly” re- 
action of Madame Guilbert, the distress 
of both women when they heard their 
two daughters playing piano accom- 
paniments for two Negro porters whose 
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powerful singing made the very grasses 
quiver. 

When Christine’s older sister, Odette, 
decides to enter the convent, the little 
one’s chief reaction was, “Now I can 
have that lovely bit of yellow ribbon 
Odette always kept hidden in that 
special drawer!” In fact, the child’s last 
words to her sister as she clung to her 
while the train was ready to pull out 
were, “Your little yellow ribbon .. . ” 
The story concludes: “After that, what- 
ever became of the little yellow ribbon 
. . . I no longer remember.” 

Later on, when Christine is a sopho- 
more in high school, she acquires her 
first beau, a long-faced Dutchman with 
false teeth—much older than Christine. 
Since Wilhelm has difficulties in com- 
municating his passion, he decides to 
use the telephone. Completely at a loss 
for words whenever Christine answers, 
he simply breathes deeply and murmurs 
“Dear heart...” A long silence would 
follow, with Wilhelm breathing deeply 
still, but with no words to help him 
out. Finally Christine would hang up, 
her cheeks blazing. After a while, Wil- 
helm takes go playing the violin over the 
phone—but this is too much for Chris- 
tine’s brother who is quite a mimic. 
Neither Wilhelm nor Christine manage 
to live happily ever after. 

Miss Roy’s first novel, The Tin Flute, 
was a Literary Guild selection in 1947. 
Two other books have appeared since 
then—Where Nests the Water Hen in 
1951 and The Cashier in 1956. The 
last-named book won the Duvernay 
Prize for 1956. Although Street of 
Riches is not likely to win any major 
awards, it is likely to lead many a reader 
to the richer treasures of completely 
understanding a delightful French-Can- 
adian family. 


Sr. Mary Aouin, B.V.M. 


Give Me Possession, by Paul Hor- 
gan. 267 pp. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. $3.50. 


A a departure of some fifteen 
years, during which he was off 
winning the Pulitzer Prize, the Cam- 
pion award and numerous other trinkets 
for non-fiction, Paul Horgan returns to 
the fictional wars with a bright little 
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novel that must, ultimately, be called 
disappointing. The brightness is there 
in Mr. Horgan’s incisive wit, his ex- 
quisite feeling for words in their sim- 
plicity and implication, his enormous 
moral compassion even in the midst of 
deadly social satire. But in the delicate 
attempt to bring his satiric hero—a rich, 
sunburned Tab Hunter-type from Cali- 
fornia—to some vague sense of human 
responsibility, Mr. Horgan stumbles 
over some dreadfully familiar ground. 
The book is in three parts: the first, 
in which David Bonbright grows up, 
meets and marries Agatha Cincredibly 
rich, spoiled and beautiful) is delight- 
ful satire on the California way of life 
as practiced by loaded inhabitants of 
San Francisco and the Peninsula, “a 
world of fun, and expensive possessions, 
and the simple right to luxury,” in 
which everyone referred grumpily to 
World War II as “This Thing.” David 
and Aggie, in addition to being happy, 
healthy, handsome and vastly charming, 
pursue one toy after another (and 
eventually each other) with an unques- 
tioning materialistic zest. They are a 
totally worthless, but in the author's 
hands, an infectiously likeable couple. 
Mr. Horgan demolishes, very gently, 
the new American ideal: that it is the 
best possible thing to be young, rich, 
sexy, live in the West and, if possible, 
be an advertising agency executive. The 
material gives the author boundless op- 
portunities for side excursions: into com- 
ing-out parties, courtship in young San 
Francisco society, the love life of Holly- 
wood offspring, and most hilarious of all, 
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the life at an exclusive boys’ prep school 
in the desert, run by a quietly lascivious 
headmaster named Old Dale, whose 
student don’t graduate but rather are 
sent out on the Long Trail of Life. 

In the two concluding sections, Mr. 
Horgan removes much of his bite and 
asks us to accept David as a young man 
jolted halfway to his senses by his war 
experiences, suddenly sent off on a frus- 
trating search for “a new faith.” And 
' Agatha, as a lovely, pitiable wife, un- 
able to understand the change in David, 
but fighting desperately to hold his love. 
In theory this switch in theme and em- 
phasis ‘is dificult but not impossible, es- 
pecially for a man of Mr. Horgan’s tal- 
ents. But his imagination fails him, and 
he conjures up only a jungle of contriv- 
ances left over from syrupy Hollywood 
films. 

In a small French village that his 
tank company has just demolished, 
David finds a blonde, the most beauti- 
ful woman he has ever seen; a boy, who 
as the last “man” around is the self- 
appointed defender of the village 
women; and a philosophizing old cure 
who will ultimately show David the 
weakness of his moral position. David 
and the blonde fall in love, while the 
tank company is stalled for want of 
petrol: he promises to return. But the 
war prevents this; orders send him back 
to the States; his letters never reach her. 

Back with Aggie, David is a changed 
man. After two years dissatisfaction with 
the old life, David goes back to France. 
The blonde has borne him a son (why 
are these three-day love affairs always 
so fruitful?) but she has built a new 
life without him. David comes home, 
matured, and seeks with Aggie a new 
purpose in life. 

It is all very beautifully written, but 
hopelessly improbable. Regardless, it is 
nice to have Mr. Horgan back telling 
stories: the greatness that may come 
from his typewriter is without limit. 
James W. ARNOLD 


Dandelion Wine, by Ray Bradbury. 
281 pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 


Fo Douglas Spaulding, the dandelion 
wine bottled in the cellar was the 
summer preserved in clear, golden 
beauty. But the wine bottles—one for 
each summer day—did not really hint at 


the different moods of each day, and the 
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moods were many. There were days 
filled with sheer joy of running in the 
long-desired new tennis shoes, days over- 
cast by sadness when a friend and idol 
moved away or the old Civil War vet- 
eran with his warm, shared memories 
died. And Ray Bradbury has caught the 
clear, golden beauty of those summer 
days of 1928 in his own brew of Dan- 
delion Wine. 

Like Everyboy walking Main Street, 
Douglas Spaulding with. his younger 
brother Tom is the observer of all his 
small town’s doings in that golden sum- 
mer. It was Douglas who sent reassur- 
ing word to the two sweet old maid sis- 
ters who were sure they had killed a 
man with their electric Green Machine; 
Douglas was on hand minutes after the 
finding of a woman’s body when the 
dreaded Lonely One claimed another 
victim; Douglas and Tom went on the 
last trolley-car ride out into the country 
over tracks long unused. 

This novel is too diffuse, though, to 
be one boy’s story. For the reader who 
enjoys it, it will become his own story 
as the characters and happenings come 
alive with the quality of loved memor- 
ies—the quality of being natural and 
real, yet larger and more intense than 
life. Ray Bradbury’s name,is an assur- 
ance of art and style. If he sometimes 
overwrites to the point of being preci- 
ous, he compensates for it by striking in- 
stances of dramatic underwriting. It re- 
quires a great deal of restraint to build 
toward a crashing climax and then not 
overdo it, yet in several incidents, Brad- 
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bury does just that. Throughout, the 
reader is aware, too, of the author’s love 
for his characters. 

This is no objective picture of a smal] 
town’s small life; it is an evocation— 
literally, a calling back—of all that js 
truest and finest in a town’s memory, If 
there is a flaw in the characters, it js 
that too many of them seem too sengj- 
tive. Perhaps this is natural as they are 
drawn to this larger-than-life scale by a 
sensitive author. It surely adds to the 
reader's interest anyway, so perhaps it 
is only the flaw which is needed to make 
the rest seem so perfect and right. 

Prccy SuLuivan 


The Amulet, by Hal Borland. 224 
pp. Lippincott. $3.50. 







From Hal Borland you expect close 
observation, fine flexible style, shrew- 
edness in assessing men and motives, 
and you get all of these in generous 
measure in this book. 

The Amulet tells the story of a boy 
called Quincy Scott who lived nea 
Denver in 1861 as the war between the 
states was about to begin. With rar 
understanding Mr. Borland depicts the 
thinking of an honest straightforward 
boy deeply in love with a good girl. 
Quincy wanted a wife and a home, but 
felt at the same time that when the great 
war came on with all the tensions it 
brought, he must go to that war, he 
must do what he conceived to be his 
duty, and he must see how the world 
ran elsewhere. 

His sweetheart, Rhoda Bennett be 
lived just as shrewdly that she should 
not stand in his way. So they said their 
goodby and Quincy left. He joined a 
troop in Denver recruited by a gambler 
who raised the Confederate flag. With 
wonderful attention to detail the story 
tells of the long march down southeast 
through Colorado and Kansas and into 
Missouri where the volunteers found 
Price’s army gathering. After a taste of 
campaigning that was largely mud and 
rain and hunger and standing in line 
for hours, they came to the high spot 
at last, the battle at Wilson’s Creek. 

The novel takes its name from a little 
locket on a gold chain that Rhoda Ber 
nett took off and gave her lover as 4 
parting gift before he left. He thoughtit 
brought him good luck and if we can 
trust the story, it did. Rhoda and he had 
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,eertain unspoken rapport, almost as if 
he girl had second sight, and Quincy 
emembered that once his own father 
nd mother had been gifted in the same 
yay. Lhe author seems to imply that a 
vie and devoted love, something rarely 
fund in a novel today, brings now and 
hen a connection between two people 
which is inexplicable by everyday stand- 
ads and which implies a fusion of souls 
gofoundly sincere and intimate. 

The whole story is so beautifully writ- 
en and gives such an accurate, fine 
picture of the West when it was new 
ind largely untouched that one could 
rad many passages repeatedly. Its geo- 
gaphy and psychology are remarkably 
attuned to each other. Quincy felt he 
had to see the world of war, and he did. 
Thanks to his fortune and his amulet 
he came through safely. 


L. V. Jacks 


Domestic Relations, by Frank 
O'Connor. 260 pp. Knopf. $3.50. 


Ss NEW collection of tales brings 
nothing new, just the same sort of 
sory that O’Connor has been spinning 
for a quarter of a century and will keep 
m spinning, please God, for a quarter 
more. Some would-be writers take the 
subject of Spain, or marriage, or fear 
and write a short story about it, and 
having done so they sigh and push the 
subject away, done with it after one 
short story. They are not story writers at 
all; they are like people who have seen 
an accident and rush in on a group with 
their account, and that is the end of it. 
The art and the craft of story writing 
comes not with the tale but with the 
telling. 

O'Connor tells the stories of people 
like us, plain ordinary folk tales wherein 
lies all the power and the glory, if only 
we had wit enough to see it. We have 
not; O’Connor has, and that makes him 
the master. It sounds so easy, the way he 
makes it, as if he just relaxes, reflects, 
recalls a stray incident, and maunders 
on. He makes telling a story seem as 
easy as Matisse makes painting a still 
life. Yet Matisse throws away fifty or 
sixty paintings e’er he arrives with pain 
and toil at the last flawless beauty. Of 
his own work O’Connor says that when 
he has told himself a new story he feels 
sorry for poor old tongue-tied Shakes- 
peare. Then, the next day, reading and 
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writing it down, he sickens and sours as 
much as if he had been drunk on bad 
whiskey. After writing it over and over 
and over, forty or fifty times maybe, the 
story begins to live again, as it was in 
the beginning. There is writing, the 
high art, the hard and lonely work. 

All of O’Connor’s stories are about the 
folk, not the fancy folk of the anthro- 
pologists, the guitar players, the dirndl 
skirt and checker shirt crowd, the folk 
of the wooden beads, Navajo silverware, 
peasant blouse, and sandal set, but of 
the brethren who are all around. De- 
spite the guile and craft of writers like 
the new Cozzens, and they abound, the 
people all around are not nymphs, 
satyrs, swine, crooks, and whores of 
every hue, as they in their “realistic” 
books proclaim, but people whose every- 
day goings-on, when observed and re- 
lated by a master, become infinitely 
more pitiful and lovely and endearing 
than do all the mounting Gothic horrors 
of the Anglo-American school of modern 
fiction. 

Domestic Relations could well be the 
title for all of O’Connor’s stories, let 
alone this book. Home is where the 
heart is, and this sometime librarian 
from Cork, whether he be teaching at 
Harvard, pontificating from the Jones 
Room at Stanford, or browsing in a 
bookshop in Brooklyn, doing the “James 
Joyce as I knew him” act on a public 
rostrum, is never far from home, a sure 
and certain place, overlooking Cork. 
There live, for as long as English is 
known, the people of the stories of 
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Frank O’Connor, with all their quirks 
and flaws, sorrows and sins and their 
joy. This is a rare gift that O'Connor 
has, and he is generous with it; has 
never bartered it as others have. 
WiLuiAM Reapy 


Where the Soil Was Shallow, by 
Jose Maria Gironella. Translated 
by Anthony Kerrigan. 374 pp. 
Regnery. $4.95. 


Se NOVEL antedates The Cypresses 
Believe in God, which was received 
wtih deserved acclaim a few years ago. 
Published in 1947, it established Giro- 
nella’s reputation in his home country 
before his second book brought him to 
American attention. It is now translated 
with considerable style and reaffirms 
Gironella’s technical skill and his per- 
ception of human character. His work is 
much akin to that of Francois Mauriac 
and Georges Bernanos. Like them, he is 
preoccupied with the potentialities of 
the human spirit and the accidents of 
circumstance which shape them to good 
or evil. 

The title of the book comes from 
Mark 4:5-6, “Others fell on rocky land 
where the soil was shallow; these sprang 
up all at once because they had not 
sunk deep in the ground; and when the 
sun rose they were parched; they -had 
taken no root, and so they withered 
away.” ‘ 

The parable is here applied to a 
young man of great natural gifts—in- 
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telligence, sweetness and generosity of 
spirit, an inclination to good. Love and 
friendship come to him easily. Besides, 
he has money. We first meet him in in- 
fancy, and leave him at thirty-three, em- 
barked on his first enterprise which is 
actually crooked. In between he has dis- 
covered and lost the love of God; tried 
for a university degree and lost it 
through his own fault; made a success 
of two or three occupations which fail 
to give him the satisfaction he seeks; 
secured the love of two women, both of 
whom he eventually abandons. At the 
end he is definitely on the down grade, 
with all his talents and virtues wasted. 

A man who deliberately wastes him- 
self commits suicide, but continues to 
live with the corpse. In this case the 
suicide was gradual. The first blow came 
when Miguel Serra was expelled from a 
Jesuit seminary for disobedience, and 
brought with it the pain of loss, because 
at that time he regretted the weakness 
of his fibre, Subsequent failures hurt 
him less and less until he ended by ac- 
cepting himself as a deal soul. 

The style is coldly objective, even 
cynical at times, which increases the im- 
pact of the tragedy. Structure of the 
novel, from individual sentences to the 
book as a whole, is deceptively simple. 
This surface simplicity is such that the 
reader is surprised at the strking phrases 
that crop up on every page, for example 
the description of a sleeping girl, “her 
large, livid eyelids softly closed.” One 
wonders what this was in the original 
Spanish, and how much credit is due 
the translator. 

Orca M. PETERSON 


Room at the Top, by John Braine. 
301 pp. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. 


T= yackET blurb describes this work 
as “(the sound) of youth really snarl- 
ing,” and one might fit the work into 
that particular genre: postwar protest 
novel by a disillusioned and articulate 
young man. 

But the superficial resemblance to the 
left-bankers of the Fitzgerald-Heming- 
way ilk ends with the blurb. There is 
little moral indignation in John Braine’s 
hero, no spiritual crisis which preceeds 
the selling out to the forces of babbittry 
and conventionality. Joe Lampton is a 
keen-eyed, calculating, “sincere” count- 


erpart of his Madison Ave. brother. 
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No, Joe Lampton doesn’t sell out; in- 
deed he had nothing to sell. As Louis 
Kronenberger put it, “They (this gener- 
ation) does not sell out at forty; they 
sign up at twenty-two.” Like many mod- 
ern heroes, Joe is interested in power 
and women. And he goes after his twin 
goals with a methodical exactness; not 
blunderingly like Clyde Griffiths or 
blindly like Eugene Gant, but with 
scrupulous scientific care. But before he 
reaches the top, both the houses at the 
top of the hill which symbolize social 
arrival in the Yorkshire town of Warley 
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and the top of the socio-economic graph 
in his plans, he meets a distraction. 

A love affair with an unhappy older 
woman drags the last bit of youthful 
illusion out of him, makes him search 
through himself, come to grips with his 
demon of success and almost conquer it. 

Joe’s choices seem limited, bounded, 
confined. Either the rich girl who loves 
him or the impossible situation of a 
messy divorce, social ostracism, no pros- 
pects, no connections. Of course he 
makes the correct choice. But he does 
not bargain for the accidental death of 
Alice, the unhappy partner of his soul- 
searching. Unexpected conscience pangs 
refuse to be put down by a drinking 
spree, and the patient understanding 
and acceptance of all his friends fails to 
comfort him. “Nobody blames you,” 
they tell him. “Oh My God,” he an- 
swers, “That’s the trouble.” The ironic 
parallel with. An American Tragedy 


comes home to roost here. Both young 
men sought power and beautiful wom. 
en; both became involved with “yp. 
suitable” women; both sought to discard 
the women for the rich dream goal; both 
women die. But here the parallel 
abruptly stops. Clyde Griffith’s society 
found him guilty for his crime—seduyc- 
tion, not murder—and destroyed him, 
Our society not only does not blame Joe 
Lampton; it condones and approves of 
his logical choice. 

This book is part of a trend in recent 
British fiction. Some of the work of 
Anthony Powell (The Acceptance 
World) and C. P. Snow (The New 
Men, Homecoming) seems to betray a 
spirit of stoicism—a want of spirit and 
feeling, and an attempt to remain free 
of emotion, yet to go through the mo- 
tions of love and desire, puppet-ike, 
And love comes—unexpected, unwant- 
ed, immoral—like an intruder and a 
thief. But the arid spirit, the grim 
attempt to deny the will and crush the 
conscience, wins out. Room at the Top 
fits here, but uneasily. That one cry of 
“Oh My God, that’s the trouble” may 
announce a second spring. 

Eucene McNamara 


When the Bough Breaks, by Otis 
Carney. 369 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $4.50. 


[° 1s unfortunate that, in When the 
Bough Breaks, Otis Carney, with 
such rich material, chose to give undue 
emphasis to a particular moral in the 
face of the artistic limitations that it 
forced upon him. As a result, it is only 
a tolerable novel, but not one to be over- 
looked—for it is a clear statement of at 
least one phase of twentieth-century 
culture. 

The basis of the novel is the plight of 
the new class of management men who, 
obsessed with the desire for advance- 
ment and security, submit to the tyran- 
nical demands of big business and seek 
the phantom of domestic comfort in the 
fashionable suburbs. 

Bud Floyd is one of these. He 
equates business success with family 
security. But, haunted by the fear of 
stagnation, he loses himself in_ his 
struggle to rise above the anonymity of 
his position in a big corporation. He 
neglects his family. His wife Debbie, 
bored with the superficialities of sub 
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yban society, turns to Alec Deering, 
he mercurial playboy who was Bud’s 
college friend and former business part- 
ner. The two resume the infatuation 
they had indulged in before Bud and 
Debbie married. 

Since the time scheme is confined to 
the three days leading up to Bud’s recog- 
nition of his situation, and since the 
climax involves the life histories of both 
% Bud and Debbie, as well as a complex 
of corporation intrigue and _ business 
dealings, the protagonists are not effec- 
tively brought together until the last 
third of the novel. The structure of 
When the Bough Breaks, with its de- 
sriptions of the two worlds of the 
Floyds, and with its illuminating flash- 
backs, submerges the desires and frus- 
tations of human beings beneath an 
annoying amount of clutter. 

The problem that Otis Carney faced 
in this novel was perhaps more complex 
than he realized. Its statement in human 
terms requires a more thorough mastery 
than he has yet achieved. It may be un- 
fair to say this, but in the field he has 
chosen, Mr. Carney is competing with 
Sinclair Lewis, who has done so much 
better, with more humor and optimism, 
and with less melodrama. 

Dantet L. MrrcHecy 
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On the Road, by Jack Kerouac. 310 
pp. Viking. $3.95. 


Joc Kerouac has been widely hailed 
by his circle of admirers as a mid- 
century Scott Fitzgerald, as the chron- 
icler of the post-war “beat generation.” 
While the younger and more knowl- 
edgeable may understand the full sig- 
nificance of the adjective “beat,” for the 
majority a rather elaborate definition is 
required. If it does little else, Kerouac’s 
rambling, unpleasant novel provides a 
definition. 

Kerouac’s autobiographical _recollec- 
tions go back to the late forties, the years 
in which he and the other heroes of his 
novel were “on the road.” As Sal Para- 
dise, he travels back and forth from 
New York to San Francisco, stopping 
over in Chicago and Denver, and on 
occasion detouring to Virginia, New 
Orleans or Mexico. For the most part, 
his excursions revolve about his friend 
Dean Moriarity, the prophet-leader of 
his mad young group. 
Moriarity—repulsive, at times near- 
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degenerate, and only incidentally re- 
deemed by qualities of a primitive ten- 
derness—is a reform-school graduate 
whose lust for “kicks” continually drives 
him to the brink of self-destruction. 
Wildly indulging himself in liquor, jazz, 
women and dope, he careens from town 
to town and from wife to wife in an 
erratic hallucinatory search for escape. 

The forces driving Moriarity and the 
others are never clearly explained. We 
can assume that, like Fitzgerald’s daring 
young men, their sensitive personalities 


have been shocked by the chaos and 
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Jack Kerouac: The “beat” generation 


brutality of the world into which they 
were born. Since their world is more 
chaotic, their reactions are more violent. 

Although this may be Kerouac’s 
point, most of the novel’s incidents seem 
only pointless. As it moves somewhat 
monotonously from one episode to the 
next, it comes no nearer to any realiza- 
tion. In the end, Kerouac’s language is 
vivid and alive and many of his descrip- 
tive passages are colorfully drawn, but 
the theme of On the Road is not really 
worthy of his talents. 

Frank X. STEGGERT 


The Temple of Gold, by William 
Goldman. 278 pp. Knopf. $3.75. 


Rane Eurrmwes Trevittr is so 
labelled because his father is a man 
famous for his part in the Euripides 
revival, probably the best known person 


at Athens College, in Athens, Illinois. 
Raymond’s mother is active in all sorts 
of do-good clubs. Neither father nor 
mother is particularly interested in Ray- 
mond. It is for this reason that the boy 
grows up to graduate into a padded cell, 
having been responsible for the death 
of his best friend, Zock (Zachary) 
Crowe, becoming a periodic alcoholic, 
being seduced by and seducing any 
number of young and older women 
(among them a lovely maniac), going 
through a stint in the army and winning 
an oddly-come-by medical discharge in 
a very short time, marrying Terry the 
Prostitute to spite his mother, all the 
while taking little notice of Harriet, the 
girl who follows him around like a 
faithful dog. 

The plot is apparently the passive en- 
durance of aimlessness, with no sug- 
gestion anywhere that maybe a man can 
shape his own destiny with a little 
active effort to overcome heredity, en- 
vironment or whatever is supposed to 
account for the helpless creature’s psy- 
chological makeup. True, no one gives 
Raymond any reason for anything but 
aimlessness, but it is surprising that one 
of his supposed intelligence never stum- 
bles across the tiniest clue. 

In the characters, the author of this 
first novel shows possibilities. The peo- 
ple here live and are different one from 
the other. Raymond’s father and moth- 
er, despicable as they are in their in- 
effectual way, are nonetheless well 
drawn. 

Flaw after flaw marks this book. The 
swollen male ego which predominates 
will convince no one. (Though it is an 
excellent exhibit of a Thematic Apper- 
ception Test.) This is Mickey Spillane 
squared, with any and every woman 
panting in the vicinity of our hero. The 
number of episodes in the book defies 
credibility. The sensationalism is like a 
match thrown into a whole box of sky- 
rockets, gaudy and pointless. And the 
amazing part of the entire thing is that 
all this happens before Raymond is 
twenty-one! What a sequel we can look 
for! 

Mr. Goldman can write. It is to be 
hoped that he will get away from the 
puerilities which mar this book in such 
incongruous proportions, and concen- 
trate on the excellent writing, humor 
and perhaps depth of which he seems 
to be capable. 

Joserpn T. McGtom, S.J. 
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Atlas Shrugged, by Ayn Rand. 1168 
pp. Random House. $6.95. 


A™® Ranp’s Atlas Shrugged may be 
judged on two levels—as a novel, 
and as a piece of philosophical polemic. 
On both counts, despite the sheer 
weight of its 1168 pages, this book is a 
dismal failure. 

Atlas Shrugged carries the theme of 
the Fountainhead to its logical absurd- 
ity. In her own words, Miss Rand’s phil- 
osophy in essence “is the concept of man 
as a heroic being, with his own happi- 
ness as the moral purpose of his life, 
with productive achievement as his nob- 
lest activity, and reason as his only ab- 
solute.” Her heroes, in this novel, at 
their most exalted peak of develop- 
ment, are allowed to take the following 
oath: “I swear by my life and my love 
of it that I will never live for the sake 
of another man, nor ask another man to 
live for mine.” The symbol for Ayn 
Rand’s select company of wise men is 
the golden dollar sign, and their highest 
expression is, as the title suggests, to 
shrug the weight of the world off their 
shoulders at the cost of any amount of 
human destruction. 

One is tempted to question whether 
Ayn Rand could really believe this non- 
sense. One wonders if satire is intended. 
In a postscript to Atlas Shrugged, how- 
ever, she insists that she has held the 
same philosophy as far back as she can 
remember, and this one must believe. 

Primarily, this is the story of Dagny 
Taggart, operating vice-president of the 
largest railroad in the United States, a 
ruthless woman executive. Dagny’s 
teachers and fellow sufferers are three 
men who love her—Francisco D’An- 
conia, brilliant heir of a South American 
copper dynasty, who is pictured in black 
silk pajamas, playing marbles on the 
floor with precious stones, Hank Rear- 
den, lantern-jawed, self-made steel 
tycoon, and John Galt, the most curious 
character of all, a golden boy who real- 
izes his collegiate promise by undertak- 
ing to destroy the world. The immatur- 
ity of these characters (and of their 
author) is strangely given away by the 
violence of their sex experiences with 
Dagny. Love’s gentleness, born of 
strength and integrity, is notably lacking 
in these Atlases, for whom physical love 
is inevitably an act of aggression. 

Opposed to the select company of 
wise men under the golden dollar sign, 
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are the “looters,” the government plan- 
ners, pictured always as shifty, vicious 
men, whose incompetence is matched 
only by their dishonesty. These govern- 
ment officials, in company with the mass 
of workers, who appear as whining 
morons, are together destroying the 
“good” men, the business and industrial 
tycoons. 

If one expects characters in a novel 
to be real human beings, each one a 
complex of good and evil, then these 
black and white puppets created by Ayn 
Rand will be a disappointment. If one 
expects a plot to build to a meaningful 
climax, then this series of railroad dis- 
asters (almost a wreck to a page) will 
seem anticlimactic. If one expects a nov- 
elist to make his point in the action and 
development of his characters, then 





Ayn Rand: Childish prattle 


these pages of improbable soliloquy wil] 
appear as engaging as the prattle of g 
pre-school child. 
This novel would be dangerous, if i, 
were not so badly written. 
GENeEviEvE M. Casgy 


Those Without Shadows, by Fran. 
coise Sagan. Translated by Fran. 


ces Frenaye. 125 pp. Dutton, 
$2.95. 


= DRAB and wispy tale of the 
tangled loves and affaires de coeur of 
a group of Parisian sophisticates is peo 
pled by characters who are, indeed, too 
flimsy to cast any shadows at all, and 
the plot is a mere cobweb. 

Nicole (who is a provincial and there- 
fore knows no better) is in love with 
her husband, Bernard, who is in love 
with Josee, who is in love with Jacques, 
Fanny is married to Alain, who is in 
love with Beatrice, etc. This would be 
pretty confusing except that the author 
has thoughtfully prefixed a handy refer- 
ence table of the characters and their 
amorous preferences for the bewildered. 
The only action consists of some shift 
ing in the backfield, and Josee is nearly 
caught off-sides, but they’re playing 
without any ball, so it doesn’t matter. 
That’s the theme: nothing matters. 

The characters are standard for this 
type of fiction; an aging publisher and a 
country boy both smitten with an 
actress, a writer with an adoring but un 
interesting wife is obsessed by a wealthy 
girl who is in turn intrigued by a poor 
medical student. Only Jacques, the stu- 
dent, has any real dimension; the rest 
merely move about aimlessly in a dismal 
limbo, overcome by their own futility. 

Plot action, which is sparse, is slowed 
to slow motion by the pall of cynicism 
which hangs over the book like a heavy 
fog, blurring out any real character dif 
ferentiation which might make a sparkle 
of light. Everyone is so listless and hope- 
less about the outcome that the reader 
soon despairs that any positive emotion 
will motivate them. The one bright note 
lies in the growing tenderness between 
Josee and Jacques, but even this is 
snuffed out in the last pages by Ber- 
nard’s comment that “One day you 
won't love him any more, and one day 
I shan’t love you, either. We'll find our- 
selves alone again, and nothing will 
have changed, except that another yeat 
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will have gone by.” “Don’t think about 
it” Josee tells him. “If you do you'll go 
mad.” 

This is reminiscent of the philosophy 
of the late twenties, set not to a Charles- 
ton, but to a funeral dirge. It seems in- 
credible that Miss Sagan’s writing has 
been touted as mature and significant; 
nothing could be as adolescent as this 
unrelieved cynicism. It is the very young 
who insist most loudly that life is futile, 
because they need so desperately to 
recognize a purpose—who protest that 
love cannot last, because they hunger 
to be persuaded that it does last. 

As a writer, Miss Sagan needs to 
learn that the main purpose of a novel 
is not merely to function as an escape- 
valve for the author’s own soul-search- 
ing, but to interest and entertain the 
reader. This novel doesn’t. 

VirGINIA CHEATHAM JULIER 


Below the Salt, by Thomas B. Cos- 
tain. 480 pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 


— Joun, the Crusades, the lost 
charter of Henry I, brave knights 
rescuing a Plantagenet princess from a 
grim castle—this is the romantic back- 
drop of Costain’s newest novel which 
has as its central theme, the Magna 
Charta. 

The historic tale is seen through the 
eyes of U. S. Senator O’Rawn who be- 
lieves himself to be the reincarnation of 
one who was present at Runnymede 
seven centuries ago. A rickety founda- 
tion indeed to place under such a good 
story. 

In 1175, more than a hundred years 
after the Norman Conquest, there 
existed still a great hatred between Nor- 
man and Saxon. Richard of Rawen, son 
of Edward the Saxon, becomes, under 
the guidance of William the Marshal, 
one of the great knights of England. Of 
equal interest is his squire, Tostig, who 
in time earns both his freedom and his 
knighthood. Twin love stories share the 
spotlight with the achievement of the 
Great Charter. 

It is at Rawen Priory, home of 
Richard, that the only surviving copy of 
the charter signed by Henry I, has been 
concealed, and the secret handed down 
from father to son. Without the leader- 
ship of Stephen Langton, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, it is doubtful that this 
charter, the Magna Charta, would have 
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BY SYNTAX SMOTHERED 


Lines inspired by reading a current best seller 


It was two minutes until eight in the morning. The hands of the 
dining room clock, by their awkward angle of separation could 
leave little doubt of this, unless, and perversely, some pedant in- 
sists that it might also be the same number of minutes removed 
(how quaintly we embroider the safe, sane surities of our daily 
life—tto remove time would we all on occasion not give our right 
arm to be able to do) from the eighth hour past, rather than the 
fourth hour before, the civilly appointed, statute-zoned (even the 
sun obeys Caesar) hour of noon. 

Seeing this, or rather noting it, Rupert Upright, leading citi- 
zen, picked up his napkin and gently (the dry fibers clinging, 
seeking out the least and most tenacious particle) passed it round 
the firm, well fashioned contours of his mouth. 

“Have these laundered soon, Maude, if you please,”’ said Rupert 
Upright to his neighbor’s wife (more than chickens cross the road!). 

“The Chinese place, when its employees are not burning joss 
sticks, building paper dragons or voting, gives, | believe, hand- 
some service on linens. And Maude, when you return my things 
home (trust Maude to bring such things off with flourish: ‘“No 
dear, | don’t mind a bit; glad for the chance to visit, but | can’t 
think why Rupert leaves his dirty shirts and tooth brush on our 
front porch so often’’) tell Vivian I’ll be bringing a guest to din- 
ner this evening: a Mr. Murphystein, an “‘associate,”” a “peer,’’ a 
fellow member of the Profession, who comes into our midst from 
Immigrant City, made competent by amendments, by license, by 
penny-tracts and the French Revolution (Lafayette, go home!) and 
made my guest by virtue of my well-known tolerance. He might, 
besides, be persuaded to make mystic signs in the air before he 
eats, or wear a beany, or display a St. Christopher fetish. in any 
case, he wili come and | must go.” 

Heard coming from the driveway, a controlled throbbing (eight 
cylinders hath the still bound Prometheus) announced the arrival 
of Rupert Upright’s car. Driven skilfully, not without a certain 
pride, by Old Fitzgerald (his grandfather was in bond)—a man 
not white, but a man who knew it to make all the difference in 
the world—the limousine pulled up silently (did you think he’d 
honk?) in front of the house to await its captain. 

Coming briskly down the steps, Rupert Upright inhaled deeply 
of the good, primeval New England air. By the open door of the 
car, between passenger and chauffeur, a democratic morning ex- 
change: 

“Tote that barge!’ said Rupert Upright. 

“Lift that bale?’’ responded Old Fitzgerald with a deep and 
amiable chuckle. 

Settled well back in the seat of the moving car, Rupert Upright, 
to a sudden wave of well-being, gave way completely. Surveying 
the passing pastoral of the right of way he commenced to whistle 
(even the mighty can pucker) “Yankee Doodle.” He pushed forth 
the notes with the selfsame verve, the same sense of proprietor- 
ship, the same assurance with which his great-great-grandfather 
had emitted them while emptying spittoons for the Continental 
Congress. Glancing down at his watch (the eye is quicker than the 
lazy hand), the man of music, the man of substance, the man 
who could tell time, noted with pleasure that it was now precisely 
eight o’clock. : 

Joel Wells 











been found and signed by King John. 
Closely linked with the charter is the 
name of Innocent III who declared it 
null and void. 

Careful as he undoubtedly is as an 
historian, Costain glosses over much in 
history, leaving impressions, by indirec- 
tion or omission, that are inaccurate. 
The casual reader may well conclude 
that Innocent voided the 1215 charter 
because he was opposed to the rights 
of the common man, that he had an 
overweening desire for power, and 
further, that Langton was persecuted 
for his zeal. 

Actually, Innocent was opposed to the 
manner in which the charter was ob- 
tained (at sword’s point), to the wars 
that could (and did) follow as a result 
of its provisions, to the fact that it was 
chiefly concerned with the rights of the 
barons and held little security for the 
villein class. The Pope had been misled 
by John’s account of conditions in Eng- 
land.and by the account of the papal 
legate, Pandulf. 

As the upholder of authority the Pope 
ordered Langton to excommunicate 
those who had obtained the charter by 
duress as disturbers of the peace. This 
Langton refused to do and traveled to 
Rome to protest. Here he was suspended 
from office for about six months, then re- 
stored to full powers as Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

That the charter was faulty is shown 
by the many changes that were later 
made in it. In its final form it was re- 
issued by William the Marshal in 1225. 
To this charter, which is the one we 
know as the Magna Charta, the papal 
legate gave full consent. 

ANNE Cyr 


The Glorious Folly, by Louis de 
Wohl. 384 pp. Lippincott. $3.95. 


N oTHinG succeeds like success. For 
Louis de Wohl, success has come 
in a string of popular novels that began 
in 1947 with The Living Wood. Since 
then, he has bio-fictionalized St. 
Thomas Aquinas, St. Augustine, St. 
Ignatius and others. And for every one 
of them de Wohl has used the same 
formula: a personality of Catholic sig- 
nificance lightly sketched against the 
military and political background of his 
age. Nothing profound, but the Cath- 
olic reading public seems to enjoy the de 
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Wohl product. The Glorious Folly is cut 
to the same pattern. 

Here the central figure is St. Paul. 
He is introduced as head-strong, self- 
righteous, enraged by the obstinancy of 
the early Christians, enflamed to seek 
out their leaders.and destroy them. He 
quakes a bit at the stoning of Stephen. 
(As a Roman, Paul knew well the il- 
legality of putting a man to death with- 
out trial and without the approval of the 
Roman governor.) But still he sets out 
for Damascus to pursue the hunt and, of 
course, to meet Providence. 

De Wohl introduces circumstantial 
elements that tend in his work to over- 
shadow the principal theme. In The 
Quiet Light, St. Thomas is almost for- 
gotten while de Wohl goes on military 
junkets and court capers with Frederick 
the Great. In The Glorious Folly, Long- 
inus, his wife and daughter shoulder 
Paul to the wings. It is the fortunes of 
Longinus, the winsome charm of the 
ladies, the youngster’s dalliance with 
Nero that intrigue the reader. 

Further, the ‘nefarious intrigues of 
Roman politicos, vying for power and 
imperial favor, comprise a meaty share 
of the book. Scoundrels they all are, 
poisoning, bribing, stepping on one an- 
other’s head to reach the top. De Wohl 
has dug up, or invented, some succulent 
bits of Roman roguery. 

But St. Paul manages to re-appear 
often enough to keep alive the idea that 
The Glorious Folly is really about him 
and his labors for the Lord. His speech 
is laced with epigrams from the Epistles 
and his personal impact on the people 
about him is shown to be every bit as 
potent as the Christian reader has long 
known it to be. 

Holzner’s Paul of Tarsus and Ric- 
ciottis Paul the Apostle are not chal- 
lenged by de Wohl’s venture into the 
Pauline world. But The Glorious Folly 
has a reward of its own, chuck full of 
the bad spleen and sensual shenanigans 
of the pagans, aglow with the faith that 
is a “glorious folly.” 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Unholy Uproar, by Clyde Brion Da- 
vis. 254 pp. Lippincott. $3.50. 


Moxrere Crry, the fictitious South- 
western cow-town that is the 
locale for Mr. Davis’ fourteenth novel, 
is a rip-roarin’ place with plenty of en- 


tertainment—poker games, strip teases, 
one-armed bandits to invest in, a little 
lethal gunplay every now and then tp 
keep things from getting dull and gop. 
versation to be had with gentlemen who 
have been run out of places like Phenix 
City and Las Vegas. There are varioys 
theories for the high concentration of 
devilment in Montoro; the Curse of 
Zixx from an old Indian legend, , 
Mother Lode of Evil theory which 
hinges on a belief in vast uranium de 
posits and another idea about a short cir. 
cuit in the earth’s magnetic. field. Any- 
way, in short, the town is just plain bad 
—Evil with a capital E. 

Boone McClure, the friendly, pensive 
cow-poke who is carrying election re 
turns into Montoro knows all about the 
town’s reputation and he isn’t even in- 
side the city limits before he is chang 
ing the election figures feeling that they 
have already been tampered with and 
therefore he is only restoring the bal- 
ance. Boone has himself a good day in 
town and on the way home that night 
hears a big blast coming from out in the 
desert. This sets the stage for the 
appearance of Pablo Ninguno, a playful 
Mexican spirit born without a body who 
is given to taking up residence in other 
people and influencing them in odd 
ways. Pablo tells Boone that the blast 
he heard was a gambler leaving Mor 
toro via dynamite attached to his ca 
starter. A lengthy disputation on Good 
and Evil follows and the next day Boone 
finds himself in jail for the murder. 
His alibi of having been with Pablo, is 
of course, too fantastic to be believed. 
How Boone gets released, almost wins 
Gloria, the boss’ daughter, meets Pablo 
for the final time and how Montoro gets 
“cleaned up,” completes the uproar. 

A versatile fellow is Mr. Davis, 
evidenced by his range of interests and 
previous writings, particularly his per 
ceptive excursion into the subject o 
gambling in Something for Nothing 
His publisher notes that Unholy U prom 
is “offbeat but not obscure, unconver 
tional but not pretentious.” Agreed, but 
more precisely it is a modest exercise it 
philosophy and story-telling made mot 
palatable by his occasional dry humot 
Uproar consists of a lot of smoke, 
strange doings and a few stray bullet 
but no reader is likely to be drilled clean 
through by any sharp-shooting—maybe 
just half-way. 

Georce A. Woops 
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You ASK me what I have enjoyed 


reading this past year (Good 
heavens! is it gone so soon?),” replies 
Phyllis McGinley to a recent letter. “I 
think 1 can say that Sybille Bedford's 
ALegacy by all odds delighted me most. 
Then, running a close second, I recall 
Rose Macauley’s The Towers of Trebi- 
znd as an engagingly rueful novel. I 
aso found Sven Stolpe’s Sound of a 
Distant Horn a moving and impressive 
addition to the ranks of Catholic litera- 
tue. And while I am remembering 
Catholic literature as such, I must add 
that I have been re-reading Knox’s En- 
thusiasm with much joy. What a won- 
derful, scholarly, learned, exciting work 
that is! There is also an odd, awkward, 
too-long, but honest and _ interesting 
story recently published by Lippincott 
called Remember Me to God. It is by 
and about a Boston Jewish boy at Har- 
yard and is one of the few things I ever 
read about the Jew in upper-class New 
England society which hadn’t an ounce 
of resentment about it. I haven't gotten 
around to the Cozzens book yet. What 
do you think of it?” (Answer to that on 
page 29). 

“You also ask me for my own writ- 
ing plans. . . . | have a new juvenile in 
verse, called The Year Without a Santa 
Claus. It is completely without signifi- 
cance either social or religious; but the 
publishers and I think that it might be 
fun for children to listen to. I am slowly 
accumulating more poems for a book 
Which will certainly not be ready for 
another year at least. And yes, it will 
have some new saints in it; also a few 
teformers—Luther, Melancthon, etc. I'll 
tell you something amusing that hap- 
pened while I was doing research on 


those boys. I looked and looked for a 


good, impartial biography of Calvin and 
everything I found on him was de- 
togatory or apologetic—and these were 
all sound Protestant sources. I finally 
found the most sympathetic study of 
him—as well as the fullest—in the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia.” 

“You also asked me what I most dis- 
liked. Chiefly the mystery novels Cone 
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of my pet habits) in which one is sup- 
posed to feel sorry for the murderer. 
And the cheapest and slickest straight 
novel was The Day the Money Stopped 
by Brendan Gill, an otherwise talented 
writer. I didn’t even try to read Peyton 
Place. After all, one has to have some 
standards.” 
* 

The Academy of American Poets has 
awarded Father Daniel Berrigan, S.J., 
the 1957 Lamont Poetry Selection for 
his first volume of poems entitled Time 
Without Number. Father Berrigan is- 
known for his radio sermons and many 
lectures before university and literary 
groups. He is a director of the Catholic 
Poetry Society and a lecturer in theo- 
logy at Fordham University Summer 
School and at Le Moyne University, 
Syracuse. His manuscript was submitted 
by the Macmillan Company and won 
in competition with manuscripts entered 
by twenty-seven other _ publishers. 
Judges were Mrs. Stephen Vincent 
Benet, Richard Eberhart, John Holmes, 
Louise Townsend Nicholl and Richard 
Wilbur. The book was published Octo- 
ber 8. 


A series of cash prizes is being of- 
fered by the Spaeth Foundation of New 
York for the best five articles published 
in the Catholic press between December 
1, 1957, and March 31, 1958, bearing 
on the general subject of the artist today 
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and his relationship to the Church. 

The Foundation is interested in ar- 
ticles which reflect light on the use of 
contemporary arts—primarily fine arts 
and architecture—in the service of reli- 
gion. The articles may be textual or pic- 
torial or a combination of both and may 
be about individuals, trends, organiza- 
tions, new buildings, etc. Eligible ar- 
ticles must appear in a_ publication 
which is a member of the Catholic 
Press Association. 

Prizes will consist of $1,000, $500, 
$250, $100 and $50 cash awards. The 
publications in which the winning ar- 
ticles appear will also receive cash 
prizes. The judges are George N. 
Shuster, President of Hunter College; 
John Walker, Director of the National 
Gallery, and Jose Sert, Dean of the 
School of Graduate Design, Harvard 
University. 

* 

Flannery O’Connor reports that she is 
working on a novel “which appears to 
be one of those that the longer you work 
on it the shorter it gets. I have forgotten 
when I started it and don’t know when 
Tl finish it.” 

Miss O’Connor’s short story “Green- 
leaf” won this year’s first prize in the O. 
Henry Memorial Awards competion. 
Her first novel, Wise Blood, was pub- 
lished in 1952; a later and widely ac- 
claimed collection of her short stories 
entitled A Good Man is Hard to Find 
is now available in pocketbook form. 

« 

Variety reports a film producer’s 
opinion that the readers of paper-backs 
outrank the buyers of hardcover books 
by ten to one as potential movie goers. 
Harold Robbins, whose Caryn Produc- 
tions will be making three pictures for 
Allied Artists release during the com- 
ing year, bases his conclusion on the 
fact that movies made from books which 
have had extensive circulation in the 
paper form often gross ten times as 
much as one made from a title which 
has stayed exclusively between hard 


covers. 
e 


The Called and the Chosen (Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy) is the title of 
Monica Baldwin’s new novel of cloister- 
ed life in an English convent. The book 
will be of especial interest to those who 
recall Miss Baldwin’s best-selling Cand 
then quite controversial) autobiography, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Life and Work of Sigmund 
Freud, Vol. |||, The Last Phase, 
1919-1939, by Ernest Jones. 537 
pp. Basic Books. $7.50. 


T= CONCLUDING volume of Dr. 
Jones’ great work deals with the last 
twenty years of Freud’s life. The first 
part is devoted to biography; the second 
part, “Historical Review of Certain 
Topics,” deals with Freud’s contribu- 
tions to various fields, practice and 
theory of psychoanalysis, the question of 
“lay analysis,” ideas on anthropology, 
biology, sociology, religion, occultism, 
art, and literature, and attempts, in nine 
pages, a summary of Freud’s significance 
in contemporary thought. Appended are 
some extracts from Freud’s correspond- 
ence, the notes of his surgeon on the 
development of the disease which, final- 
ly, brought death, after sixteen years of 
painful suffering, which Freud bore 
with heroism Cit is better, he said, to 
think in torment than not to think at 
all, and thus he refused the use of any 
drug which might have lessened his 
pains). Like the preceding volumes, this 
one contains a wealth of information 
concerning Freud’s work, the further 
steps of his reflections, and his relation- 
ships to people and to problems. 

The author, though a faithful follow- 
er of his master’s teachings and fully 
convinced of their lasting value, is not 
uncritical. He recognizes that some of 
Freud’s ideas had to be abandoned by 
Freud himself or by his pupils, and he 
is not blind either to certain peculiari- 
ties of Freud’s personality. In fact, if 
Freud emerges, on the whole, as a most 
remarkable person, animated by the sin- 
cerest desire to discover truth, honest 
with himself and ready to admit that one 
or the other of his ideas was erroneous, 
it also becomes apparent that there were 
traits in his character of a more or less 
repulsive nature. He was dogmatic and 
intolerant, often aggressive, capable of 
deep and lasting resentment. Dr. Jones 
praises his objectivity, because Freud 


sometimes did reject views he had held: 


for a long time; but this objectivity 
never went so far as to make Freud re- 
examine the basic tenets of his theory. 
As long as he believed in one of his pro- 
positions, he required absolute adher- 
ence on the part of his disciples. Crit- 
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icism, especially when it came from men 
outside of Freud’s followership, he did 
not consider at all or attributed to lack of 
understanding, even to malevolence. 

Dr. Jones, as the faithful pupil he is, 
does not take account either of such 
criticisms. The fact that many of Freud's 
views on matters not directly related to 
medical psychology have been rejected 
by competent scholars does not disturb 
him. It would, no doubt, have required 
much more space had the author dealt 
with the many objections raised against 
Freud’s conceptions of primitive man, of 
religion, and of other matters. A_ brief 
mention of the existence of this oppos- 
ition, might have been in place. 

That Freud’s influence has been one 
of the determinants of the mentality of 
the twentieth century is evident. How 
much of his ideas will persist is another 
question. The fact that there have 
arisen, within psychoanalysis, schools 
which differ from the original doctrine 
in many, even fundamental, respects is 
not discussed. But the most remarkable 
feature of this work is, perhaps, that the 
author does not seem to realize the most 
important influence Freud’s ideas had. 
They have altered, indeed, profoundly 
our conception of human nature. 
Though not because of the emphasis on 
the “unconscious,” nor because of that 
on mental “dynamism,” or the role of 
instincts,” or what else is usually re- 
ferred to as Freud’s discovery and con- 
tribution. What may be termed the most 





Ernest Jones: A disciple’s tribute 


important aspect of Freud’s ideas—and 
it is one which runs parallel to other 
developments since 1900— is the recog. 
nition of the “historicity” of human 
existence, hence of the fact (ignored by 
Freud himself) that a purely biological 
interpretation never can do justice to 
man’s nature in general and to that of 
an individual in particular. 

However critical one may be of 
Freud’s work and of that of his bio 
grapher, it is certain that the three vyol- 
umes—a work of scholarly achievement 
and, at the same time, a moving tribute 
paid by a disciple to his master—will 
remain the most authoritative source for 
our knowledge of the man Freud and 
his work. 

Rupoir ALuers 


The Democratic Roosevelt, by Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell. 712 pp. Double- 
day. $8.50. 


— ARE several points of difference 
between Rexford Tugwell’s study of 
Franklin Roosevelt and some others te- 
cently published. Tugwell was a partici- 
pant in the early New Deal as a mem- 
ber of the original “Brain Trust” that 
worked intimately with the President, 
he kept extensive diaries of those years 
and others that helped him refresh his 
mind in writing this memoir. Unlike a 
number of men around the President 
who broke away to become severe and 
hostile critics, Tugwell always remained 
on friendly terms with Roosevelt. This 
biography, coming nearly thirteen years 
after Roosevelt’s death, crowns all those 
already written by the President's cor 
fidants. 

Tugwell wrote this book to interest a 
new generation in a President to whom 
no one in the author’s generation was 
indifferent. He admits and candidly de 
lineates events in Roosevelt’s leadership 
which he deplores; at the same time he 
adds that in everything Roosevelt did 
“there was nothing of inconsequence. 

Roosevelt, who looked upon the Pres 
idency as preeminently a place of moral 
leadership, concurred in President 
Woodrow Wilson’s belief that the Pres 
ident was “at liberty both in law and 
conscience to be as big a man as he can. 
Considering himself a leader with work 
to do, he arrived at the helm of out 
nation in the nick of time, says Tug 
well, for “if it had not been for this . .. 
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democrat we might have succumbed to 
dictatorship.” Whatever his detractors 
gid about “that’ man in the White 
House,” Tugwell reports that the Demo- 
cratic Roosevelt had a healthy respect 
for the legislative process. In addition, 
he was elected four times. 

He made mistakes and he had some 
regrets—-not so much because his pride 
was punctured, although at times it was, 
but because he identified his position 
with the nation’s good. Roosevelt erred 
badly in packing the Supreme Court 
without a direct popular mandate to do 
s; was trounced in attempting to purge 
sme dissident Democrats; and permit- 
ted business to capture the machiney of 
recovery in some instances. In addition, 
he regretted scuttling the domestic pro- 
gram of the New Deal in order to pur- 
sue an inte~national policy of aiding the 
Allies against Hitler; that Wendell 
Willkie died and the war intervened be- 
fore they could join forces to support a 
new political alignment of genuine pro- 
gressives; and that America was so ill- 
prepared to stop German imperialism. 

The familiar ingredients of the Roose- 
velt story are told easily, interestingly, 
and with understanding. Even when he 
differs from the accepted versions, Tug- 
well’s reasoning, as when he asserts that 
Roosevelt’s rich background was a hin- 
derance rather than an assistance to his 
political career, is persuasive and his in- 
terpretations fresh. 

Except for some early chapters deal- 
ing quite minutely with economic mat- 
ters and Keynesian economics that are 
hard going, this long portrayal is an ex- 
ceedingly competent addition to the lit- 
erature on Roosevelt. It is as thoroughly 
honest as it is charmingly written. Sym- 
pathetic without being an apology, it 
fully depicts “the champ,” as Wendell 
Willkie called him. The Democratic 
Roosevelt, surely, is not the last word 
on Roosevelt, but no future work, how- 
ever impressive, can ignore it. 

JosepH F. Menez 


The Book of Catholic Authors, Fifth 
Series, edited by Walter Romig. 
302 pp. Walter Romig, Pub- 
lisher. $3.30. 


y= FIFTH series of The Book of Cath- 

olic Authors, is a collection of fifty 
autobiographical sketches of writers who 
have achieved some prominence in 


Novemser, 1957 


Catholic letters. The collection offers in- 
teresting specimens of each author's 
style, as well as an introduction to the 
personality of each writer. 

Of greater interest to the general 
reader, however, is the concept each 
author has of his art and the process of 
its development, his successes and his 
failures. The approaches to writing 
represented here are too varied and 
numerous to comment on; all authors, 
however, agree that writing is hard, 
time-consuming work; that “it is a dis- 
ease, a trade, and an art” all at the same 
time: the disease plagues you, the trade 
drives you in the right direction, and 
the art inspires you. All agree that it re- 
quires at least a “little talent and a great 








Illustrations from “The Democratic Roosevelt” 
A president to whom no one was indifferent 


deal of determination.” That the Cath- 
olic writer is always an apostle in some 
sense of that word is the dominant idea 
in most of these sketches; “he seeks and 
disseminates truth in his professional 
work,” be that what it may, “which in 
some small way leads to ultimate Truth 
and to the glory of God.” 

This collection of sketches represents 
writers of a wide variety of interests and 
professions, vocations and avocations, in 
addition to those who are solely writers. 
Among them are those who write for to- 
day and those who write for a certain 
tomorrow; college professors who “read 
over half-a-million words of student 
writing in an academic year” and who 
still have time and inspiration to write; 
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some who have done really good writ- 
ing because an illness provided oppor- 
tunity and realization of a need for do- 
ing something constructive; others who 
write merely because the disease is upon 
them. 

This is not only a useful reference 
volume, as are the preceding ones of the 
series, but it is a good book with which 
to spend a quiet evening. The reader 
will discover that writers can approach 
their work from the most unlikely 
avenues, from the suggestion made to 
Louis de Wohl by His Holiness, Pius 
XII, for The Quiet Light, to such com- 
monplace experiences as the writing of 
an undergraduate term paper. He may 
also discover, as did Annabelle Melville, 
that the “finest intellects can be found 
among actively practicing Catholics.” 

In his Preface the editor states that 
this is a twenty-fifth anniversary pro- 
duction in the field of Catholic refer- 
ence work. This fifth series is a worthy 
anniversary production and merits com- 
mendation. The “Contents” lists names 
alphabetically and serves as an index to 
the first five volumes of the series. 


Sr. Mary Cerzste, O.P. 


Leftover Life to Kill, by Caitlin 
Thomas. 262 pp. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $4.50. 


Hees DEFEND writers from the 
adoration of romantic worshippers. 
It is a bitter thought that due to the 
wanton hospitality of the breed the 
epitaph of Dylan Thomas might be: 
“He would have lived longer had he 
bought his own drinks.” Thomas was a 
great poet, a bard of the old Welsh 
tradition which, in his ironic moments, 
he defined as the gift of the gab, mean- 
ing by that a store of verbal wealth 
which he could resolve into music. 
Wonderfully endowed to praise God, he 
spent his life exploring and hymning 
the proliferate beauty of creation. 

A bardic Villon, he was at odds with 
the contemporary world which is as re- 
mote from growing life as the three 
brass balls outside a pawnshop. In Lon- 
don he became an “afternoon man” with 
a serial hangover, roaring through Soho 
clubs, laughing at El Vino’s, loved by 
his friends and mourned before he died. 
The last months in New York and on 
tour throughout America were farcically 
tragic, insane dissipations ending in 
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Peter Putnam: A long struggle 


death. All this we know. Mr. John Mal- 
colm Brinnin, in a book as morally taste- 
less as it was critically obtuse, felt it his 
duty. to put on record the excesses of his 
friend. Common decency, let alone com- 
passion for Caitlin Thomas and her 
children, might have suggested to 
Brinnin that his notes would be of in- 
terest to posterity when they could have 
been objectively judged and the dead 
could bury the dead. And we would 
have been spared this further footnote 
to the poet’s life written by his torment- 
ed spouse. 

Reading Caitlin Thomas’s pages one 
thinks of lines the poet wrote of an- 
other wife: 

She cried her white-dressed limbs were bare 

And her red lips were kissed black, 

She wept in her pain and made mouths, 

Talked and tore though her eyes smiled. . . 

Leftover Life to Kill cannot be recom- 
mended for general reading. It is writ- 
ten by a woman who has suffered too 
much; it is a record wrung from a 
woman distraught. Mrs. Thomas has 
talent, less rich than her husband’s but 
with the same Celtic impulse. Char- 
acteristically, her weakness derives from 
a lack of craftsman’s discipline and a 
penchant for compound adjectives and 
syntactical acrobatics that is irritating. 
Progressing in the sorrowful book one 
begins to feel that her pen is weighted 
with shame, and that although Mrs. 
Thomas is impelled to tell the whole 
story, she also is reluctant. 


When her husband died in America, 





Caitlin Thomas broke down mentally 
and after a pitiable voyage back to Eng. 
land with his corpse as companion, she 
seems to have struck back at his mem- 
ory. Her description of a “love” affair 
with an Italian youth, who did not be- 
gin to understand what this agonized 
older woman saw in him, has something 
of the horror one has seen in Italian 
films treating a shop-worn theme. 
Hogarth leered similar scenes onto can- 
vas with moral genius. It surely is better 
that such matters be confessed _private- 
ly. But this reviewer cannot moralize 
about Caitlin Thomas. She loved her 
husband. 

I recall a photograph, published in a 
British magazine, of Caitlin and Dylan 
Thomas walking like children in a 
Welsh field. They were happy. They 
wandered too far from home; they suf- 
ered as only a man and woman who love 
much can. Mrs. Thomas’s book is such 
that one shall put her “confessions” out 
of mind, but will not forget her grati- 
tude when alone on a foreign island a 
nun smiled at her, her nostalgia for God 
when she came upon a shabby little 
“Calvary” in Italy, and the moment 
when, calling her child from a village 
street, she heard her voice and it was 
calling, not for Colm, but “Dylan, 
Dylan, Dylan.” 

W. J. Icox 


Cast Off the Darkness, by Peter 
Putnam. 253 pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.95. 


| ONCE taught a sightless (never say 
“blind”) student and trained him to 
teach. He went on to get a Ph.D. anda 
wife and became a teacher and latet 
head of the Social Science Department 
in the large public high school he had 
attended as a boy. He was blind from 
birth. He refused to use canes or see 
ing-eye dogs. 

So, you can imagine how I devour 
Peter Putnam’s well-written story of his 
blindness ‘and how he learned to over 
come it. Peter, too, went on to get @ 
Ph.D. and a wife and did some teaching 
but has decided to be a full-time writer 

My student was always cheerful and 
ambitious. In college by way of scholas 
tic philosophy and then college theology 
he found the faith. Peter Putnam, how 
ever, soon lost what little faith he had 
at Princeton University, wasted his time 
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and his talent and succumbed to campus 
agnosticism and paganism and hedon- 
im. With nothing to live for and find- 
ing life without meaning he surrender- 
ed to pagan despair and put a bullet 
through his head in attempted suicide. 
He failed to destroy his life but he did 
destroy his sight. 

Then began the long struggle which 
Peter tells so well. First the slow arriv- 
ing of the doctors at the final decision 
that he would be blind for life, then his 
sow and reluctant acceptance of that 
decision and adjustment to the new way 
of life. There was the brave effort to 
fight his way to a normal life. ‘There was 
the seeing-eye dog and the gradual 
learning how to live with her. Then 
came the learning to walk alone, to 
swim, play on the beach, even to ski. 

One night after seven years of mar- 
riage and three children he lies in bed 
awake and “counts his blessings.” Of his 
wife and children whom he can hear 
breathing in their sleep he says: “These 
could hardly be classified as achieve- 
ments but they were, at least, the dis- 
pensations of a kindly providence. And 
there was my own breathing, too, the 
symbol of the gift of life.” What in the 
world could “a kindly providence” mean 
to a professed atheist and agnostic or 
“a gift of life” to one who denies the 
existence of a Giver? 

In his last chapter, “The Credo of an 
Unbeliever,” he tries to explain the in- 
consistency and the contradictions of his 
atheism. Five years ago he joined the 
Unitarian Church because even an 
atheist and agnostic could be a member 





Katharine Drexel A life of service 
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in good standing and even be invited to 
preach occasionally! His reference to the 
“fable of Adam and Eve” shows how he 
rejects the Bible as the Word of God, 
but he loves to quote St. Paul and 
chooses a Pauline phrase for the title 
of his book. Peter Putnam draws. a 
frightening picture of American genteel 
living without God, an apostasy that can 
destroy us and our American democracy, 
if it continues to spread, unless the grace 
of God leads Peter Putnam and his kind 
to finish that sentence of St. Paul and 
“put on the armor of light.” 
Tuomas S. Bowpern, S.J. 


The Golden Door, by Katherine Bur- 
ton. 328 pp. Kenedy. $3.75. 


y= PAST generation has produced 
many valiant women in all walks of 
life. One such, of whom all American 
Catholics may justly be proud, is the 
late Katharine Drexel. 

Although brought up in luxury, Kath- 
arine and her two sisters early learned 
the value of money, and they were 
happy to have means at their disposal to 
help alleviate the sufferings of their less 
fortunate fellowmen. Becoming inter- 
ested in the Indians through her ac- 
quaintance with a priest working among 
them, and with the colored people 
through other priests who sought finan- 
cial aid from the generous young girl, 
Katharine finally decided that only by 
placing her life at the disposal of these 
two groups would she be fulfilling God’s 
will. At the suggestion of Pope Leo 
XIII she founded her own community— 
one entirely devoted to furthering the 
cause of Indian and Negro education— 
the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament at 
Cornwells Heights, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Burton, whose previous works 
include biographies of Rose Hawthorne, 
Isaac Hecker, Mother Seton and 
Mother Butler of Marymount among 
others, makes Katharine Drexel live 
once again in the pages of The Golden 
Door. Her account of the early life of 
Mother Drexel—her travels, her strug- 
gles in determining her vocation and in 
founding a community; and of her later 
rich, full life, which ended at ninety- 
six, makes interesting and inspirational 
reading. With Katharine the reader 
thrills at the audiences with Pope Leo 
XIII and Pius X; shares her pride at 


viewing the numerous ‘schools erected 
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The Christ of Faith 


The Christology of the Church 

By Kart Apam. An_ all-encompassing 
study of the person and work of Christ, 
by one of the foremost theologians of 
our time. 375 pp. $6.00 


Prayer in Practice 


By Romano Guarpini. A guide that 
leads through every stage of the spiritual 
life. Equally accessible to the general 
reader as to the more advanced thinker. 
By the author of The Lord. $3.50 


The Living God 


By Romano Guaroint. God is shown as 
a living reality, close to and active in 
man, through whom he achieves the 
purpose of his creation. $2.75 


Come, South Wind 


A Collection of Contemplatives 
Edited by M. L. Surapy. Introduction 
by Martin C. D’Arcy, S. J. “This is not 
just a collection of spiritual masterpieces; 
it is a work of art.”—Martin C. D’Arcy. 
$3.00 


The Silence of 
St. Thomas 


By Joser Pieper. Three essays on the 
mystery of being and the response of the 
human intellect. $2.75 
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in various parts of the United States 
through her benefactions; learns to love, 
as she did, the peacefulness of the 
Motherhouse at Cornwells Heights; and 
worries with her about the outcome of 
various legislative acts concerning the 
Indians and the Negroes. 

This book is a timely one, for besides 
being a fitting memorial to its subject, 
it is a record of the struggles of inter- 
ested parties (mostly the Catholic hier- 
archy) in obtaining educational facili- 
ties and justice for the Indians on our 
numerous reservations, and for the 
Negroes of the Southern states. The 
civil rights issue so prominent today 
forms the background of much of the 
story. Since it is well documented, this 
book is recommended reading for those 
in any way concerned with civil rights. 
Sr. M. Caruerine Freperic. O.S.F. 
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. THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN MASTERPIECES OF ART 


With matching commentary from the Confraternity transla- 
tion of the New Testament, this magnificent collection of 44 
tipped-in full-color photogravure plates—not the usual things, 
by a long shot—make this beautifully bound book a gift fit 
for a king. Printed in Switzerland by master craftsmen, the 
book measures 12/2 x 10 inches. The art is matchless. 
$10.00 


. THE NEW GUEST ROOM BOOK edited by Frank Sheed 


Gayer and larger than the first Guest Room Book, the middle 
section of this all new, handsome and always entertaining 
book is given over to a fascinating detective story by the late 
Msgr. Knox—The Viaduct Murder. Many, many other selec- 
tions from authors well known for their style and consistent 
ability to entertain—Chesterton, T. S. Eliot, Newman, Alfred 
Noyes, Caryll Houselander and many others. 75 illustrations, 
many in color; 448 pages. $7.50 


. TOWER OF BABEL by Thomas Merton (autographed) 


Only 200 numbered, signed copies of this beautiful, hand- 
printed and woodcut illustrated edition are being printed. 
While our limited stock lasts the price of these collector's 
editions is: $30.00 


. ARCHITECTURE OF TRUTH by Francis Cali 


Unique combination of light, stone, and the written word all 
joined in superb black-and-white photography to bring out 
the essence of the symbolic truth of architectural beauty. 
Pictures taken at the Cistercian Abbey of Le Thoronnet in 
Provence. A handsome book and a visual treat. $15.00 


. THE HOLY BIBLE trans. by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Beautiful 3-volume set of the incomparable Knox Version of 
the Holy Bible. Limited quantities of this edition are still 
available. Boxed. $15.00 set 


. THE LONDON SHAKESPEARE SET edited by John Munro 


In six beautifully bound and crafted volumes, handsomely 
printed on 5,400 pages of the finest English bible paper, 
every work of Shakespeare is here collected. Up-to-date crit- 
ical notes, glossary, life of the author, full buckram binding, 
colored endpapers and many other splendid features make 
this one of the finest complete Shakespeares ever offered. 

$30.00 set 


. THE AMERICAN HERITAGE BOOK 


OF GREAT HISTORIC PLACES 

With an introduction by Bruce Catton and in more than 700 
pictures (154 in full color) and 150,000 words this beau- 
tiful big book presents nearly 3,000 of our Nation’s impor- 
tant landmarks—as they looked then, as they look today. 
376 pages, coated paper. $12.50 


. BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


Revised recently by Donald Attwater, the monumental four- 
volume classic on the lives of the saints. Beautifully bound 
and boxed for lifetime use. $39.50 


. THE PICTURE HISTORY OF PAINTING 


by H. W. and D. J. Janson 

Magnificent 10 x 13 inch collection and text on the history 
of art from cave painting to modern times. 500 illustrations— 
103 in color. Called one of the finest art books of our gen- 
eration. $15.00 
BELOW THE SALT by Thomas Costain 

A novel of two time eras: but mainly set in England at the 
time of the signing of the Magna Charta. Adult fiction in 
the entertaining tradition of the author’s The Black Rose, 
The Silver Chalice and many other best-sellers $3.9 
BROTHER SEBASTIAN 

Collected in one volume, the cartoon adventures of a plump- 
ish, middle-aged, always dignified little monk who has been 
delighting readers of Look magazine for the past two yore 


WHERE THE SOIL WAS SHALLOW by Jose Maria Gironella 
Adult story that examines the twisted psychological and down- 
hill moral course of a man who, in effect, tries to live with- 
out a soul. Set in Europe of not-too-long-ago by the author 
of The Cypresses Believe in God. $ 
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A BOOK 


THE GLORIOUS FOLLY by Louis de Wohl 
Robust big novel of the time of St. Paul. Colorful, adventur. 
ous and always entertaining, the author of The Spear, The 
Last Crusader and others again captures history with a flour. 
ish. $3.95 
CATHOLIC LIFE ANNUAL edited by Eugene P. Willging 
Premier issue of a new, attractively illustrated publication 
containing informative topical and historical features on the 
various phases of Catholic life in America. Many notable 
contributors. $2.95 
NEW LOOK AT CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 

by Sr. M. Gratia and N. Hildebrand 
Beautiful color photos illustrate decorations of twenty-seven 
different lands. Another section explains in simple detail and 
sketches how to make inexpensive ornaments. $4.00 
VATICAN JOURNAL by Anne O’Hare McCormick 
A famous journalist writes this absorbing account of the Vati- 
can in a changing world—from 1921 to 1952, under three 
Popes. $4.00 
THE RED BOOK OF THE PERSECUTED CHURCH 

edited by Albert Galter 
Documented account showing a shocking and authentic pic- 
ture of the persecution the Church is undergoing in Commu- 
nist countries—complete with records compiled from the most 
reliable sources and gripping first-hand interviews with refu- 
gees. $5.75 
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30. THE RAINBOW BOOK OF NATURE by Donald Peattie 
Big treasure of a book with more than 250 illustratio 
many in color, and an interesting, informative text 
ranges over the entire field of natural history. Ma 
portant hours of fun and learning here. Ages 8 on 

31. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF JETS AND ROCKETS 

by D. N. Ahnstrom 
With over 100 illustrations, jet planes and rockets ¢ 
pictured, described and explained. Informative and 
to please all air and space-minded youngsters. Ages | 
and up , 

32. CHURCHMOUSE STORIES by Margot Austin 
Peter Churchmouse, Gabriel Churchkitten, Trumpet, 6 
briel and the Moths and The Three Silly Kittens are 
five delightful stories that ate brought together under 
handsome covers of this charmingly and lavishly illustra 
book. It cannot disappoint. Ages 4-7. 

33. THE YEAR WITHOUT A SANTA CLAUS 

by Phyllis McGinley 
With pictures in color by Kurst Werth, a famous and‘ 
lightful poet proposes what a world it would be with 
Santa Claus. There is really no age limit to this 0 
everyone from four up should be intensely conce 


34. THE GIANT NURSERY BOOK 
Wonderful big treasure of a book brimming over with 
collection of children’s classics from Mother Goose,. 
son, Lewis Carrol and many others. Ages 4-8. 


35. THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ASTRONOMY 
This lavishly illustrated big book is a perfect introc 
to the wonders of space and the universe. Ages 9 and 


36. THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MOON by Meriol Trevor 
A boy finds his way by accident to a space adventure! 
the far side of the moon. A powerful and enterta 
story of science fiction—a war between the two race 
men on the moon and a powerful struggle between 
and evil. Exciting reading for ages 12 and up. 

37. THE FOLD-AWAY DOLL HOUSE 
Complete pop-up play book with two rooms and punch 
furniture to keep the very young quite pleasantly ? 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


23. 


PLEASE DON’T EAT THE DAISIES by Jean Kerr 


Sharply and continuously amusing, Jean Kerr turns her delightful wit upon the world of 


the theatre, suburbia and family life in general. 


A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN USAGE by Bergen and Cornelia Evans 
This book has already gotten itself talked about more than many novels. It is a ready 
reference to the effective use of the American language as it is used today. Authoritative 
and clear answers to questions of English grammar and punctuation—and it’s a delight 


just to read. 
ON POETRY AND POETS by T. S. Eliot 


The first collection of new and recent essays to come from Eliot’s pen in several years. 
Brilliantly perceptive essays by one of the most famous poets of our times. 


PIECES AT EIGHT by Walter Kerr 


Scintillating criticism by the well-known Catholic drama critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune—includes personality sketches, history of Broadway, descriptions of individual 


performances. 


. HOUND OF HEAVEN by Francis Thompson 


Beautiful new illustrated gift edition of the classic or 
1.00 

MERE MARIE OF THE URSULINES by Agnes Repplier 

New Thomas More Book to Live edition of a famous Amer- 

ican writer’s bést biography. The stirring story of early Que- 

bec and the courageous woman and mystic who established 

a new house there for the French Ursulines. $3.50 
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24. THE LAND OF STONES AND SAINTS 
by Frances Parkinson Keyes 


This handsome big book tells the story of five great people 
a AEA) i a ae a 


Readers 


Easy accompanying text for those who can read a word or 
two. $1.00 


| TWINKLE, THE BUSIEST ANGEL by Christ Robart 


A small child’s story with real picture delight which tells 
the story of a very busy little-girl-angel who makes all 
Christmasland hum with her activity $1.00 


| THE BLACK STALLION MYSTERY by Walter Farley 


An old favorite rides again in the latest adventures of a 
horse which has been called the most famous fictional 
horse of the century by the New York Times. Ages 10- 
14, $2.00 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY DEAR BEANY 

by Lenora Mattingly Weber 
Beany, a charming and irrepressible girl right in the mid- 
dle of growing up, finds adventure of the sort teen-age 
girls love to identify themselves with in this her latest 
story. Ages 12 and up. $3.00 


. THE BISHOP’S BOY by Floyd Anderson 


A young Catholic boy finds adventure and danger as a 
messenger for Bishop Carroll in Colonial America in this 
new Catholic Treasury Book. Ages 10 and up. $2.00 


BROTHER ALANZO by Tom Hamil 


The word and picture story of a little monk, who seems to 
have no talent—except being good, and kind, and mak- 
ing everyone love him. Amusing pictures in color with a 
simple but entertaining text. Ages 4-8. $2.50 


. THE BUTTERFLIES COME by Leo Politi 


tephen and Lucia live on the beautiful Monterey penin- 
sula in California whete every fall the Monarch butterflies 
come by the thousands. The children welcome them gaily. 
Lots of pictures; ages 5-9. 2 


' SIX NEW CHRISTIAN CHILD’S STORIES 


New and always right for the youngest, entertaining little 
books with stiff covers and colorful illustrations. Includes: 
My Little Book of Thanks, The Bong Bong Princess, and 
Fother Brennan’s Christmas Storybook. Ages 3-6. 

$3.00 set 


THE FAIRY TALE CHRISTMAS BOOK 


Favorites from Grimm, Anderson and others. Strikingly 
illustrated in four colors throughout. $2.95 
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$3.50 


$4.50 


$4.50 


$3.95 


from Avila: Queen Isabella, St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa, 
Maria Vela and St. Pedro Bautista. A famous American Cath- 
olic writer has made this book a labor of love—and it shows 
in the fascinating narrative. End papers, illustrations and 


maps. 
MARTYRS: FROM ST. STEPHEN TO JOHN TUNG 

by Donald Attwater 
A noted biographer (Butler’s Lives of the Saints) gives a 
graphic account of the principal martyrs of the Church from 
apostolic times to the present day told in source material. 
Extremely readable accounts. $4.00 
YOU by M. Raymond, 0O.C.S.O. 
A favorite author writes this clear and inspiring book exam- 
ining the individual’s role in the Mystical Body and explains 
the full, direct implications of personal living of the glorious 
doctrine. Written in a most popular style. $4.50 
WE SING WHILE THERE’S VOICE LEFT 

by Dom Hubert Van Zeller 
The fourth book in a very popular series of informal medita- 
tions for laymen. Crisp, readable and provocatively effective 
in toning up the soft spots in our soiritual lives. $2.50 
PRAYER IN PRACTICE by Msgr. Romano Guardini 
The author of The Lord gives us a step by step introduction 
to the full and correct understanding of prayer. A serious, 
vastly helpful book for every Catholic. $3.50 
OUR LADY IN CATHOLIC LIFE 

by Lawrence Lovasik, S.V.D. 
Careful and complete presentation of Catholic belief con- 
cerning the Blessed Virgin Mary. The book brilliantly explains 
the role of Mary as mediatrix between heaven and earth— 
for all Catholics. $5.95 
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Fullness of Days, by Lord Halifax. 
336 pp. Dodd, Mead. $6. 


aes Epwarp Hatirax declines here 

to write a purely political autobiog- 
raphy. His cited aim is merely to trans- 
late the memories of one period into the 
consciousness of another. But disap- 
pointment to the student of politics re- 
bounds in gain to the social historian, 
for here are reflections on the good life 
of aristocratic English society, passing in 
this case, without bitterness, into the age 
of the welfare state. 

Halifax’s youth and schooling, his 
early days in parliament, later service as 
Viceroy in India (1926-1931), then as 
Foreign Secretary (1938-1940), and his 
mission as ambassador to the United 
States (1941-1946) are the episodes con- 
sidered. But real color and form rise 
from the background of country homes, 
chapels, landscapes, foxhunts, and deep- 
ly cherished friendships, which, in fact, 
form the fullness of days of which Hali- 
fax writes. 

However, interest must center on the 
sixty pages, thrust abruptly into this lei- 
surely paced book, when as Foreign 
Secretary Halifax faced the Blitzkrieg 
timetable of Hitler before and after 
Munich. 

Raised, as Churchill said, “in all the 
smiling good will of former English 
life,” Halifax could little grasp Hitler’s 
hatred and treachery. He followed 
Chamberlain in the conviction that ap- 
peasement would bring peace. But Hali- 
fax demands that those who condemn 
him consider two realistic factors. First, 
he claims that the prime fault lay in 
the failure of previous governments to 
rearm, thus leaving England incredibly 
weak at Munich. Secondly, he urges 
that the true turning point was failure 
to act in 1936 when Hitler could have 
been turned back in his occupation of 
the Rhineland. Then too, not until Hit- 
ler’s seizure of Prague in March, 1939, 
were the British people and Common- 
wealth united in willingness to oppose 
Hitler. 

The validity of this defense would 
seem to rest on the rapidity of British 
rearmament after Munich. But this 
costly purchased time was ill-spent. The 
failure lay more in Chamberlain, for 
Halifax unsuccessfully urged formation 
of a truly national government, and a 
modified scheme of conscription. With 
the destruction of Czechoslovakia in 
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March, 1939, it was Halifax who push- 
ed Chamberlain to a policy of action, 
culminating in a unilateral guarantee to 
Poland. Halifax omits mention of this 
invaluable contribution to leadership, 
perhaps being too much the gentleman 
to score points over his friend, Cham- 
berlain. 

Halifax more than once challenges 
Churchill’s study of the pre-war years. 
For example, contrary to Churchill, 
Halifax insists that Eden saw “some ad- 
vantage” in the famed visit of Halifax 
as Master of the Hounds, to Hitler in 
1937. Nonetheless, no one _ receives 
greater tribute in this book than Chur- 
chill who is pictured as the great and in- 
dispensable wartime savior of England. 

Though disappointingly slight in 
political detail, this memoir gives vivid 
insight into one of the great figures of 
our era; it richly deserves to be read. 

Epmunp S. WEHRLE 


Saint Anthony Claret, by Fanchon 
Royer. 302 pp. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. $4. 


[oar THE last Holy Year Pope Pius 
XII canonized a weaver, a mission- 
er, an author, a preacher, a publisher, a 
founder of a religious congregation, and 
an archbishop. These many persons 
were one—Saint Anthony Claret. 

In his youth Claret advanced rapidly 
as a capable and dependable weaver and 
designer. When he felt his religious 
fervor slipping he set about the long, 
hard task of beating down his ambitions 
to excel in his trade in order to regain 
his religious spirit. 

Anthony’s determined assertion, “I am 
going to be a priest,” found fulfillment 
in 1835 with his ordination. Despite a 
religio-political persecution raging in 
Spain at the time, he received a com- 
paratively safe assignment to his native 
town of Sallant. But Anthony was soon 
a target of the anti-clericals because of 
his preaching and miracle working. 

With the advent of a government 
more sympathetic toward the Church he 
pursued his work vigorously, striving 
against the inroads of materialism in 
Spain. He left this work only to answer 
a mission call—first to the Canary 
Islands, then to Cuba. In the latter mis- 
sion Anthony worked as its archbishop. 
Recalled to Spain after six years in 
Cuba, he became confessor to the queen 





and followed her into exile when her 
regime was ousted. Claret was an apos. 
tle to the bone. 

This then is the holy man whom the 
author has chosen as the subject of g 
new biography. Fanchon Royer undeni- 
ably has a certain command of language, 
yet the book is discolored by purple 
passages which interrupt and jar the 
reader. Simple language would have 
made Saint Anthony Claret a more en- 
joyable biography. 

Dean Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap. 


Mr. Baruch, by Margaret L. Coit. 
784 pp. Houghton Mifflin. $7.50, 


| peerseg Barucn’s life of service has 
made him, in the words of a great 
equal, Herbert Hoover, “a beneficent in- 
fluence at all times and at all places,” 
Miss Coit industriously relates, not only 
the story of his career, but much of the 
personal life. Her account is at times 
slow-moving, but never to the point of 
tedium. Her subject was more than co- 
operative, in fact to such an extent as 
to raise a real question as to the ultimate 
ethic of an attempt at definitive bio- 
graphy while the biographee is still 
alive. Concerning the living the most 
candid of biographers must sometimes 
be reticent, and the very cooperation of 
a living subject forces him to dip his pen 
in the milk of human delicacy. 

Concerning men of such eminence as 
Mr. Baruch there will always be a tria! 
in the court of opinion before a fitting, 
not necessarily final, place can be assign- 
ed them in the pantheon of human 
recollection. Hence, some will believe it 
significant that Miss Coit thinks Mr. 
Baruch should have taken the risk of 
seeking elective office. Her very work is 
an indication, perhaps, of her subject's 
great, even excessive, sensitivity con- 
cerning his public reputation. Sir Win 
ston Churchill’s ability to refer to his 
maternal American ancestry has been 4 
small bond between two great nations, 
but what if Lady Randolph had been, 
not a Jerome, but a Guggenheim? For 
spending most of his life as, technically, 
a private citizen Mr. Baruch had his 
reasons. Perhaps they were better rea 
sons than either Miss Coit or her sub 
ject realized. One of the marks of 4 
wise man is his instinctive appreciation 
of his own limitations. 

Jutrus Frasco Harmon 
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LETTER FROM IRELAND by Atice CurTAYNE 





October, 1957 


gemaggrs I start the hay-making 


on my farm. Those are the few 
days the author-farmer cannot write. . .” 
This quotation from a letter to me from 
the playwright, Michael J. Molloy, real- 
ly expresses the core of the difference be- 
tween him and all the Irish playwrights 
who have preceded him. He is native 
Irish, a Catholic, country-born and still 
living in the country. None of the other 
Abbey playwrights so far has answered 
to that description. 

Many times during the last decade, 
Molloy has been saluted as the most 
promising of the modern Abbey drama- 
tists; the only one whose work is strong 
enough and poetical enough to equate 
with that of Synge and O’Casey. But 
whenever I see that comparison repeat- 
ed, I think rather of the differences 
between those three. Synge belonged to 
the Anglo-Irish Ascendancy, who view- 
ed the native Irish through a distorting- 
lens of superiority. He was well aware 
of his disadvantage and tried to “break 
through” by living among the people of 
Kerry and the Aran Islands, learning 
their language and studying their way of 
life. But he never shared their Faith— 
the Thing which really made them what 
they are and developed in them the 
very character and philosophy that at- 
tracted him. There is a sense, therefore, 
in which Synge’s work always retained 
a quality of poetic, romantic artificial- 
ity, inasmuch as he was an outsider. 
Sean O’Casey was born a Protestant in 
the Dublin slums: he faithfuly depicted 
the milieu that he knew. He has ex- 
pended a good deal of energy in derid- 
ing the Catholic Church, whose doc- 
trines he has never understood. Over 
and above there is another Ireland, be- 
yond the city limits, of which he knows 
nothing. 

Michael J. Molloy was born in 1914. 
His father, a salesman, died when he 
was five; eight children under thirteen 
were then left in the sole care of the 
mother who was a teacher. The part of 
Galway in which he was reared has the 
distinction of never having had a 
Protestant landlord, or even a Protestant 
farmer. It is an area of small farms of 
which the average size is fifteen acres. 


When he hit lucky with his play, The 
Novemsper, 1957 


King of Friday's Men, he purchased a 
thirty-four acre farm. Handicapped by a 
stiff knee and the inescapable urge to 
keep on writing plays, Molloy makes no 
claim to being an energetic farmer. But 
his little property provides him with a 
necessary house and, as a writer on 
rural themes, keeps his touch true. 

He was inspired to write plays by a 
chance visit to the Abbey as a youth. 
He has now written six plays: The Old 
Road, The Visiting House, The Will 
and the Way, The Paddy Pedlar, The 
Wood of the Whispering, The King of 
Friday’s Men. My own favourite is The 
Visiting House, produced by the Abbey 
in 1946, adapted for radio, at a later 
date, but never yet published in book 
form. It was not until Mr. Molloy sent 
me the play in manuscript that I fully 
appreciated its rare beauty and wealth 
of colourful idiom. Small in compass, 
The Visitng House has only an excuse 
of a plot (the author himself describes 
it as a documentary), but it abounds in 
haunting imagery and first-rate dialogue. 
The comedy (perhaps it would be better 
named a “pathetic-comedy”) describes 
the old rural cultural and social centre, 
visited by the neighbours every night for 
storytelling, songs, arguments and prac- 


tical jokes; the House is based on a fam- 
ous house of that description a stone’s 
throw from the writer's home. The two 
rival scholars who patronise the house 
engage in fierce verbal combat, their 
weapons wit and learning. The young 
folk of the district, the “Haws” to give 
them their local name, form the audi- 
ence who applaud and egg on the rivals. 

Mary, nineteen-year-old daughter of 

the house, is rightly proud of the varied 
company attracted to her home. She is 
reluctant to marry twenty-five-year-old 
Tim, who threatens to go to work in 
England if she will not give her consent. 
This pair’s courtship provides a delight- 
ful thread running through the play. 
The elders at their erudite sparring and 
the “Haws” at horse-play, leave the stage 
to the lovers every now and again. 

Mary: But, Tim, if we married in here, 
don’t you see what would happen? 
Within a year the first screecher’d be 
born for us, and the village’d come visit- 
ing here no more . . . I'd be jailed up 
by meself here every night, minding 
screechers . . . 

Tm: Well, what about this plan? Us to 
marry, and I'd take night about minding 
whatever'd be born for us. So each of 
us’'d be able to go visiting every second 
night. 


(Continued on page 58) 





Michael J. Molloy: The only one to approach Synge and O’Casey 
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The Reformation, by Will Durant. 


1025 pp. Simon and Schuster. 
$7.50. 


As THE author warns the reader in the 
preface, The Reformation is not 
an accurate title for this sixth volume 
of his History of Civilization. The 
Protestant Revolt, in his opinion, “really 
began with John Wyclif and Louis of 
Bavaria in the fourteenth century, pro- 
gressed with John Huss in the fifteenth, 
and culminated explosively in the six- 
teenth with the reckless monk of Wit- 
tenberg.” Moreover, the religious revolt 
was accompanied by a social upheaval 
with far-reaching consequences to the 
political, cultural, and intellectual life 
of the people. The rise and progress of 
this secondary drama is sketched against 
the background of the Renaissance 
whose story in volume five of this series 
was confined to Italy. Across the stage 
move the actors, brought to life in a 
series of vignettes, illumined by the 
author’s felicity of style, though marred 
at times by cynical or flippant comment. 

Approaching his central theme, Dr. 
Durant foresees two difhculties: the vir- 
tual impossibility of a completely im- 
partial treatment of so controversial an 
issue; the realization that, try as he may 
to be objective, his own past may ob- 
scure and color his views. Among the 
relevant facts of that past he notes his 
birth and education as a Catholic, his 
later abandonment of that Faith, and his 
subsequent studies and lectureships for 
thirteen years under Presbyterian aus- 
pices. “Less than any man,” he writes, 
“have I an excuse for prejudice, and I 
feel for all creeds that warm sympathy 
of one who has come to learn that even 
the trust in reason is a precarious faith, 
and that we are all fragments of dark- 
ness groping for the sun. I know no 
more about the ultimates than the sim- 
plest urchin in the street.” 

Somewhat disarmed by this rationalist 
apologia, the reader begins the long jour- 
ney through some thousand-odd pages. 
But as he follows the complexities and 
contradictions of the tale, he is con- 
vinced of the futility of writing an ade- 
quate review within the limits assigned. 
Extended notices in literary and histor- 
ical journals will probably be as con- 
troversial as the book itself. Most read- 
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ers of The Critic, however, will seek 
answers to a few important questions: 
Is this long book readable? Is the author 
fair in the selection and use of sources? 
In view of the fact that the book will 
probably find its widest use as text or 
reference in college classes, what im- 
pression will it leave on the student ex- 
posed, perhaps for the first time, to a 
course on the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion? 

The book is eminently readable, a 
brilliant, absorbing synthesis of the pe- 
riod, 1300-1564. An examination of the 
bibliography reveals a wide use of 
sources, Catholic, Protestant, and ration- 
alist with titles in the last two groups 
(taken together) about four times as 
numerous as the Catholic titles. Then 
there is the matter of selection and in- 
terpretation which can make black seem 
white, and white, black. While ruling 
out any conscious distortion of truth in 
this case, there are scattered evidences 
that the author has not entirely escaped 
his remote and recent past. He equates 
dogmas with myths, religious practices 
with superstition. He grants that the 
Church of Rome has “magnificently” 
purified itself, and has attained a posi- 
tion of great moral power, a prestige 
due, however, to the Reformation which 
forced it to reform or die. Creeds, thinks 
Dr. Durant, thrive best when they are 
opposed. “The greatest gift of the Re- 
formation,” he concludes, “was to pro- 
vide Europe and America with that com- 
petition of faiths which puts each on its 
own metal, cautions it to tolerance, and 





ultimates”’ 


Will Durant: “| know no... 


gives to our frail minds the zest and test 
of freedom.” 
Freedom for what? Are there no ab 
solutes? 
Sister M. Aucustina, B.V.M. 


The Shrine of St. Peter, by Jocelyn 
Toynbee and John Ward Perkins. 
293 pp. Pantheon. $7.50. 


{= EXCELLENT work may justly be 
considered the sequel to the official 
Report of the Vatican Excavations, pub- 
lished in 1951 by the archaeologists im- 
mediately concerned. Yet the authors 
say: “The purpose of the present book 
is very different—that of providing Eng- 
lish readers with a comprehensive, con- 
nected, critical, and reasonably priced 
account of the whole of the area recent- 
ly excavated on Vatican Hill.” The book 
opens with a brief history of the excava- 
tions and recounts the many difficulties 
met with in carrying them out. Since 
“the excavations can never be thrown 
open to the general public,” and are of 
the highest interest to the classical and 
archaeological specialist and the general 
reader, this book offers a full account of 
what has been found. 

The opening chapter describes the ap- 
pearance of Vatican Hill in classical 
times. Then the authors reconstruct for 
us the section of Vatican Cemetery that 
has been unearthed. To illustrate the 
magnificence of some of the tombs, 
three are singled out for a detailed de- 
scription, and the art and architecture of 
all the tombs are delineated in word, 
photograph and diagram. Who built and 
occupied these tombs? When were they 
constructed? What was the social posi- 
tion of the occupants and what religious 
belie®s are manifested by the inscrip 
tions and decorations? These topics are 
skillfully handled by the authors, who 
are experts in the field of classical and 
early Christian archaeology. 

In the second part of the book they 
treat in full detail the appearance, posi- 
tion, chronology and significance of the 
Shrine of St. Peter, which the excava- 
tors found under the Confession of St. 
Peter. Traditional Catholic belief has 
always been that St. Peter was buried 
on Vatican Hill. Our authors admit that 
the literary evidence for this relief is 
very old and significant, and that no 
positive evidence exists to disprove it. 
Yet they seem to be overcautious in a¢ 
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mitting that the shrine discovered by the 
excavators is actually St. Peter’s tomb. 
They acknowledge that Constantine's 
church is a monumental witness to the 
Christian belief of the fourth century, 
but claim that such a belief “does not, 
of course, prove that his relics were 
really there then, or that they had ever 
heen there.” The niched monument 
built into the red wall, which dates from 
the middle of the second century, and 
under which was found a grave contain- 
ing a number of reburied bones, and 
which later became the focal point of 
Constantine’s church, leads the authors 
to say: “the implications of such a dis- 
covery made in such a place must be 
taken into account, however tentatively, 
in any critical discussion of this site.” 

The difficulties encountered by the 
builders of Constantine’s church and the 
probable time it took to overcome them 
and build St. Peter’s church, together 
with an interesting description of the 
old basilica, gathered from the accounts 
and sketches of it made shortly before 
its demolition, are recounted at length. 
An epilogue tells us what influence the 
art and architecture of St. Peter's had on 
the style and structure of churches built 
subsequently. Copious footnotes and 
four appendices are added for the spec- 
ialists. The average reader will find the 
book readable and fascinating, and will 
be helped considerably by the many dia- 
grams and illustrations which explain 
the text. 

Henry WILiMERING, S.J. 


A World Restored, by Henry A. Kis- 
singer. 354 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $6. 


Post-war problems have renewed in- 

terest in the decade after the Napol- 
eonic Wars when an attempt was made 
to maintain peace and build a European 
equilibrium through the concerted 
action of the great powers. This excel- 
lent study by Dr. Kissinger resembles 
others in that the author has one eye on 
the present as he studies the problems 
of Metternich and Castlereagh, but he 
does not drive home the lessons we 
should learn from the successes and 
failures of these statesmen. This he 
leaves to the reader. 

Other studies of this period, such as 
Sehenk’s The Aftermath of the Napol- 
eonic Wars, stress ideological and cul- 
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From “The Shrine of St. Peter” 


A street of Roman tombs in 
excavation under St. Peter's 


tural conditions which served as the set- 
ting for the Concert of Europe. Kis- 
singer concentrates on the work of the 
statesmen of the period, and the history 
he gives us is truly “past politics.” His 
thesis is that Metternich’s system for 
maintaining concerted action depended 
on English collaboration, and this was 
ended abruptly by the death of Castle- 
reagh and his succession by the “isola- 
tionist” Canning. But, the author main- 
tains, the statesmen after 1812 created a 
legitimate order in which negotiation 
became possible and wars were limited 
in their scope. The thesis assumes that 
the nineteenth century was one of re- 
stricted warfare—a point on which not 
all historians agree. Entirely apart from 
the thesis, however, this is a careful 
study of the diplomacy of a decade by a 
man trained both in political science and 
history. It is entirely sympathetic with 
the aims of the great powers and gen- 
erally in agreement with the means they 
took to obtain their objectives. And this 
is in keeping with the recent trend to 
see these conservatives as men of good 
sense rather than as the villains they 
appeared before the Second World War, 
when “liberal” historians were in com- 


mand of the field. 


This careful, balanced study will 
serve as a corrective for those who be- 
lieve that all things are possible in for- 
eign relations and believe that good in- 
tentions alone will suffice for foreign 
policy. 

Tuomas P. Ney 


The Path of Destiny, by Thomas H. 
Raddall. 468 pp. Doubleday. $5. 


[2 THIRD volume of the Canadian 
History Series edited by Thomas B. 
Costain is subtitled, “Canada from the 
British Conquest to Home Rule, 1763- 
1850.” It covers the nation’s critical pe- 
riod. During these years British North 
America attained its full territorial 
growth even if “united Canada” com- 
prised in 1850 only Ontario and Que- 
bec. It was the time which achieved a 
precarious co-existence of racial and re- 
ligious groups, at least east of Winni- 
peg, but only after bloody civil strife 
was interrupted for common action 
against the Colonial Secretary in Eng- 
land. At the end of the era, the founda- 
tions of the Commonwealth were laid 
when London conceded responsible gov- 
ernment, limited though the privilege 
was to the separate provinces. 

The author’s English birth and Can- 
adian childhood give perspective from 
which to discern those events and con- 
ditions of the period which shaped pre- 
judices and attitudes that persist to our 
own day. He traces the factors effecting 
the change from feudal organization of 
seigneur and habitant, of Fur Company 
and employee, to politics contested by 
commercial interests, crown appointed 
civil servants, and the notary profession. 
He locates sources of misunderstanding 
that still mar relations between canadien 
and anglais, Canadian and American, 
the rest of the country and the Mari- 
times. 

The last division is significant. In the 
two wars, Nova Scotia, the Fourteenth 
Colony, the nearest geographically to the 
early English colonies and the Home 
country, took a prominent part and, as in 
the late war, was base of embarkation. 
Also, her progressive spirit gave her 
many “firsts’—legislation (Home Rule 
in 1848), navigation, communication, 
literature, agriculture and industry (pre- 
saging the twentieth cehtury work of 
Antigonish). So Thomas R. Raddall, an 
authority on Maritime history, was a 
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happy choice for this volume. Much of 
his careful research has already appeared 
in fiction and non-fiction but the reader 
will deplore the journalese and will miss 
that distinction in writing of, Halifax, 
Warden of the North. The book is re- 
deemed by his usual perceptive, graphic, 
brisk narration of political and _ social 
events done so as to relate incidents to 
their causes and to their effects and to 
focus them in correct proportion within 
the world scene. 

The author shows how European 
conditions affected, in both Canada and 
the States, exploration enterprises, west- 
ward migration, conquest by traders of 
the Pacific Coast, great waves of immi- 
grants driven out by post-war depression 
and crop failures. It would be difficult to 
find a clearer, more balanced, more com- 
plete and unbiased account of the War 
of 1812, that inglorious contest, than 
the one given here. 


F. A. McGowan 


Their Brothers’ Keepers, by Philip 
Friedman. 224 pp. Crown. $3. 


os twelve years after the collapse 
of the Nazi Reich, the extermination 
of Jews in the countries under Hitler’s 
control is still one aspect of the Hitler 
era which is all too little known in its 
nightmarish dimensions. The vast area 
of Europe seized and held by the Nazis 
and their accomplices during World 
War II contained approximately 8,300,- 
000 Jews. It is estimated that 6,000,000 
perished by Nazi lethal devices, disease, 
or starvation. Some were saved by flight, 
emigration or evacuation before the 
arrival of the Germans, 

However, approximately a _ million 
Jews survived in Nazi-occupied Europe. 
They were saved by people who, under 
the imminent threat of torture and 
death, became their brothers’ keepers. 
This is their hitherto untold story. 
While around them the general reac- 
tion to the mass-murder of Jews was 
horror, indifference, apathy or silent 
sympathy, they acted with ingenuity, 
shrewdness, wit and heroism, compelled 
solely by love and compassion for their 
brothers of another faith. A Lithuanian 
librarian who formed a rescue group in 
the Aryan sector of Vilna, snatched 
children from the Jewish ghetto and hid 
them among non-Jews. A Polish office 
worker who, during the day, manufac- 
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Sis, 


Illustration from “July, 1863” 


New York Draft Riots: ‘“The story of a mob” 


tured false identification cards for Jews, 
spent her nights trying to find shelter 
for her new Aryans. A Jesuit priest 
haunted the streets of Lyons in search of 
Jewish children, whom he hid. A 
Capuchin monk transformed the cellar 
of his monastery in Marseilles into a 
busy passport mill, fabricated and dis- 
tributed hundreds of identification 
cards, certificates of baptism, and other 
documents, and smuggled hundreds of 
Jews into Spain, Italy and Switzerland. 
A Protestant pastor single-handedly res- 
cued seventy Jewish children from a 
concentration camp—a deed for which 
his son-in-law was killed, his wife tor- 
tured and his son deported. 

Mr. Friedman, himself a survivor of 
the slaughter among the Polish Jews, 
and now a lecturer in Jewish history in 
the graduate division of Columbia Uni- 
versity, writes in a calm, matter-of-fact 
fashion. Soberly, with almost scholarly 
attention to detail and strict adherence 
to proven facts and records, he examines 
country after country of the Nazi -oc- 
cupied area in its attitude towards the 
“Jewish question.” His report reveals the 
darkest as well as the brightest facets of 
human existence, and the reader is 
shocked and repelled as he is moved and 
elated. Thus, Mr. Friedman has not 
only given us one of the most forceful 
documents on the Hitler era, but also a 
truly great book about man’s mysterious 
capacity for infernal hate and God-like 
love. 

Herz R. Kueun 


July, 1863, by Irving Werstein. 252 
pp. Messner. $3.95. 


B« THE TIME the Civil War had en- 
tered its second year, the South 
showed signs of the attrition that would 
be decisive in her eventual defeat. As 
early as April, 1862, the South passed a 
conscription law to supply badly needed 
manpower. However, the exemption 
and substitution provisions together 
with faulty administration made the law 
so unpopular that it was never success 
fully executed. Groups of armed draft 
dodgers plundered sections of the South 
in vivid testimony to the law’s ineffec 
tiveness. 

Eleven months after the South started 
conscripting, the federal government en 
acted its first conscription law, a law as 
badly written as the South’s. Opposition 
was widespread. Throughout the rest of 
the Civil War, slightly more than 160; 
000 men were drafted by the North, and 
seventy per cent of these were paid sub 
stitutes. In New York City, the draft 
was opposed in a violent and_ bloody 
way. 

Irving Werstein after considerable te 
search, has provided a dramatized, 
though essentially factual, recapitulation 
of the riots in New York City on the 
occasion of the execution of the draft 
law there. In order to establish contint 
ity in what otherwise might have been 
nothing more than a chronicle of vie 
lence, the author creates the dialogue 
and reported thoughts of Governor Sef 
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mour, Mayor Opdyke, pro-Southern 
agitator John Andrews, and an unnamed 
Southerner who led disguised rebel 
troops in an attack on the Union Steam 
Works. But the attempt at continuity 
fails, and the reader is led through a 
bewildering number of campaigns 
against the mob by the police and the 
military. At no time can one be certain 
of the total situation. Furthermore, since 
Mr. Werstein gives such a military char- 
acter to the operations he would have 
assisted the reader greatly by inserting 
maps showing the location of the in- 
cidents and disposition of the rival forces 
each day. This would be especially valu- 
able to those relatively unfamiliar with 
New York’s street system. 

But Mr. Werstein tells a second and 
more important story than that of the 
draft riots. July, 1863 is the story of a 
mob that rose from its dwelling place 
in the hovels of New York and terror- 
ized that city for four days. The “poor 
whites” who composed the mob thrust 
their anger and hate at those threatening 
them economically from below, the 
Negroes, and those oppressing them 
from above, the wealthy. It is to Wer- 
stein’s credit that he can describe sym- 
pathetically the condition of the “poor 
whites” before they became welded into 
one emotional unit without hesitating 
to represent the cruelty and savagery of 
the mob. Because of the author’s excel- 
lent portrayal of the mob, July, 1863 
contains a great truth The mob is a 
brutal senseless beast wherever it is 
found, and for whatever cause it may 
exist. Whether the beast ravages the 
streets of New York, roars through Bud- 
apest, or snarls defiance in Little Rock, 
it is a dreadful thing and must be 
avoided. 

Rosert J. CLARKE 


How the Merrimac Won, by R. W. 
Daly. 211 pp. Crowell. $4. 


Gomerimes A persistent interest in 
what is generally regarded as a 
“dead issue” pays rich dividends. For 
Professor-Commander R. W. Daly of 
the U. S. Naval Academy, whose re- 
exploration of the Monitor-Merrimac 
story upsets the indigenous cliches of 
text-book historians, such is the case. 
Professor Daly, a Yankee by birth, a 
historian by profession, and a reserve 
naval officer by inclination, has burrow- 
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ed into the seemingly endless archives 
of the War Between the States to award 
the decision in the famous battle of the 
ironclads to the Confederate Merrimac— 
a verdict which unsettles generations of 
historians who had regarded the Moni- 
tor as the clear victor. 

No sorcerer, conjuring a vision which 
belies the testimony of contemporary 
witnesses, Professor Daly does not deny 
that the clumsy Confederate ironclad 
failed to defeat the shining new Moni- 
tor, nor does he deny that the Merrimac 
thus failed to break the Union blockade 
of Hampton Roads. 

What he does deny, and with con- 
siderable historical evidence, is that the 
question of breaking the blockade was 
ever relevant. The Merrimac, he con- 
tends, was a river gunboat, never in- 
tended to break the blockade, and, in 
fact, totally unseaworthy even in the 
mild waters of the Chesapeake Bay 
mouth. The Merrimac, in Daly’s view, 
was armored and converted by the Con- 
federate Navy to deny the use of the 
James River to the Union forces, and 
thus to prevent a combined land-sea 
attack on either Norfolk or Richmond. 
In the urgent, but indecisive battle be- 
tween the two ships, fought in the pro- 
tected waters of Hampton Roads, the 
fact of a drawn battle won for the Mer- 
rimac her principal goal: the Union 
Navy conceded to the Merrimac full 
control of Hampton Roads and the 
James River. 

If the sole effect of Daly’s study was 
simply to right the wrong of a minor, 
however romantic, fact of history, his 
contribution might well appear in to- 
morrow’s history books without making 
any demands upon today’s readers. But 
How the Merrimac Won has an in- 
triguing meaning for readers of any 
generation: it is a remarkable object 
lesson in fear. 

It was fear, a panic riding on waves 
of rumor, which hyperbolized the 
quaint, cumbersome Confederate river- 
boat into a mighty, seagoing dread- 
nought capable of destroying New York 
and Boston, and which, incidentally, 
gave rise to the popular version of her 
mission which has misled historians for 
nearly a hundred years. It was fear, too, 
which so gripped the minds of the 
Union - naval officers that, lest they 
weaken the forces arrayed against the 
Merrimac, they denied McClellan the 
naval support he needed on the York 
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Pope 
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Edited with the assistance of the 
Vatican Archives by MICHAEL CHINIGO 
Pope Pius XII’s encouraging, enlighten- 
ing counsel on all the vital problems con- 
fronting our faith, our lives, and the world 
today is brought together for the first time 

in this inspiring 380-page volume. 

e “An outstanding book, for it presents 
the thought of the Vicar of Christ on the 
ethical, moral, philosophical, and spiritual 
crises of our day.” —MAGNIFICAT 

¢ “This book is unusual for an anthology 
in the degree of unity and harmony it 
achieves. The Pope speaks clearly and 
forcefully.” —cOoMMONWEAL 

“Required reading for anyone who wants 
to be a well-informed Catholic.”—THE ave 
MARIA Illustrated, indexed $4.50 
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The amazing life 

of a wife and mother 
who became a nun and may become the 
first native North American saint 


THE CASE OF 


Cornelia 
Connelly 


By JULIANA WADHAM 

e “Mrs. Wadham writes with passion, 
power, and scholarship. She has succeeded 
in that most difficult of undertakings — 
the baring of a human heart and soul that 
was transformed by suffering to an image 
of Christ.”—CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB NEWS- 
LETTER 

¢ “The story sweeps from Philadelphia 
to Louisiana, to Rome, to London, in fas- 
cinating and unbelievable events highlight- 
ed by the fact that Pierce and Cornelia 
were actual man and wife, actual priest 
and nun, and their conflict true history.” 
—CATHOLIC REVIEW SERVICE 


Now at your bookstore, $3.75 
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River to bring the war to a rapid end. 

The universal implication of the story 
Professor Daly unfolds easily and with- 
out the burdensome mechanics of the 
professional historian’s manuscript. For 
the reader who wishes a change from 
the broadly romantic to the pungently 
relevant, this book is an object lesson in 
what history can mean. 

Micwaer E. Scuirtz 


The Twentieth Maine, by John J. 
Pullen. 388 pp. Lippincott. $5. 


[ N THE Civil War the process of re- 
cruitment to fill the quota of three 
hundred thousand volunteers in 1862 
made appeal to the loyalty of every 
American to his own State. The Twen- 
tieth Regiment Infantry, Maine Volun- 


‘ 


teers, became part of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

The winter of 1862 saw defeat for the 
North at Antietam, Chancellorsville 
and Fredericksburg and the advance of 
the armies of the South into northern 
Pennsylvania. July, 1863, brought vic- 
tory to the Union forces at Gettysburg 
and it was in this battle—a battle of un- 
usual ferocity—that the ‘Twentieth 
Maine distinguished itself. It saved the 
left flank of the Union line by its fixed 
bayonet charge against the Confederate 
attack. Colonel Chamberlain, its com- 
mander, was awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor and as a general he 
was in command of the Union troops to 
receive Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. 

Pullen’s account of the Twentieth 
Maine is interesting to the point of mak- 
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ing the reader feel he is an actual par- 
ticipant in the war between the States. 
Descriptive writing makes the intervals 
between battles almost as vivid as the 
actual fighting. 

The campaigns were planned by 
oficers who rode horses but were fought 
by enlisted men who walked twenty to 
thirty miles for days on end, in mud 
two to sixteen inches deep: “...a 
man’s feet would be travelling up 
and down about as far as they went 
forward.” 

Frequently it was the lot of the weary 
troops to bivouac for the night on 
muddy ground. A private wrote home 
prior to laying himself down to a soggy 
slumber, “ . . . whatever else you may 
say about it, at least the mud is soft.” 
After four years of struggle the 
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‘, . . twenty to thirty miles for days on end, in mud two to sixteen inches deep’’ 


Union forces were successful in vindi- 
cation of Lincoln’s declaration that the 
Union must be preserved. Had the 
South won there would be no reason to 
expect a continuation of the United 
States of America. With almost a cen- 
tury of unprecedented growth since that 
time, there is food for thought in the 
reply of President Eisenhower, at a 
recent press conference, justifying the 
use of Federal troops at Little Rock, 
Arkansas: “to do otherwise he said, 
“would be acquiescing in the dissolution 
of the Union.” 

This volume is a notable contribution 
to Civil War history. It shows long and 
careful research and there is a sustained 
interest in the telling of the meritorious 
service of the volunteers from Maine. 

BrorHer Finsparr Bucxey, C.S.C. 





America and the Fight for Irish 
Freedom: 1866-1922, by Charles 
Callan Tansill. 489 pp. Devin. 
Adair. $7.50. 


Fy important aspect of America’s 

relation to Irish freedom is explain. 
ed with great care in this book. Starting 
with the Fenian movement in this coyp- 
try in the 1860's the story is carried 
down to the creation of the Irish Free 
State in the 1920's. Emphasis is placed 
upon the work and program of Charles 
Stewart Parnell, elected from Meath, 
Ireland, to the British House of Com. 
mons in 1875. The great loss to the 
cause of Irish freedom by Parnell’ 
forced withdrawal from the movement 
because of the O’Shea divorce scandal 
in the 1890's is well explained. 

Of perhaps more interest to Ameri- 
cans are the several chapters presenting 
Wilson’s ‘relation to Ireland’s struggle 
for independence in 1917-1920. Wilson 
had spoken freely and warmly about the 
right of people to self-determination, 
The Irish felt that they had as much 
right to self-government as, for example, 
the Poles and the Czechs, who were to 
receive consideration at the Versailles 
Conference in 1919. The efforts of Sen- 
ator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana and 
of Judge Daniel F. Cohalan of New 
York City are emphasized. Dr. Tansill 
makes clear from Wilson’s own. words 
the opposition of the latter to an in 
dependent Ireland. Tansill refers t 
Wilson as a phrasemaker but not a 
peacemaker. Secretary of State Lansing 
made much the same observation in 
1918. 

Wilson steadfastly refused to help 
American citizens of Irish descent gain 
a hearing for Ireland at the peace cor 
ference, despite resolutions in favor o 
Ireland’s freedom submitted by such 
representative Americans as Cardinal 
O'Connell and Gibbons. On one occt 
sion he gave advocates of Irish freedom 
a very brief audience but he freely at 
mitted to a friend that his first tendency 
was to tell them “to go to Hell.” That, 
in capsule form, represented his concem 
for human freedom and liberty if the 
people concerned happened to be Irish. 

The mistakes made by De Valera in 
1920-1921 are analyzed. His break with 
Judge Cohalen is explained. Objective 
and clear, this is excellent history. Irish 
or not, you will find it gripping reading 

Pau Kunrery 
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TOP PUSHING! 


N LONG AGO | noted that there are 
twelve times as many blacksmith 
shops as bookshops in the United States. 
ff you are interested in knowing why 
this condition exists you have only to 
observe the current efforts of a reputable 
publisher and some so-called literary 
citics to foist on the public what is pos- 
ibly the largest Cover 1100 pages) piece 
of pretentious, pseudo-intellectual clap- 
tap ever exposed to civilized men: 
Atlas Shrugged by Ayn Rand. 

Even if you ignore the liberal doses 
of sex-sales-appeal and the utterly pagan 
philosophy CI hate to dignify the mental 
droppings with that word), how can we 
explain the hysterical promotion of a 
bok whose literary quality roughly 
equals that of a speech by Governor 
Faubus. Even harder to explain is the 
tubthumping by the critics. A first page 
review in the New York Herald Tribune 
alls it a “vibrant and powerful novel of 
ideas”; the Chicago Tribune is bleating 
about its virtues; it received 10 votes 
(cond place) as the outstanding novel 
of the fall in a poll of critics by the 
Saturday Review. And more than 160,- 
000 copies of this incredible bilge have 
already been printed with thousands 
more on the way to the gullible public. 
(Incidentally, if duty requires you to ex- 
pose yourself to it, I recommend that 
you read from back to front—it makes 
a little more sense that way.) If the 
novel is dead in America let’s admit it, 
but let’s put an end to such shameful 
fummery. At least blacksmiths have 
never stooped to shoeing phoney horses. 
Random House, you make me sick. 

While we are talking about literary 
ttitics, their record on By Love Pos- 
essed by James Gould Cozzens is 
sxarcely one to inspire confidence in 
readers. This novel is certainly the most 
anti-Catholic, anti-Semitic and _anti- 
Negro diatribe I have held my nose 
through in many years. I am not com- 
Planing because most of the critics did 
not deplore this prejudice in their all- 
dut reviews—that would be too much to 
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ask. What I resent is that only two 
COrville Prescott in the New York 
Times and the Time reviewer) pointed 
out this fact to their readers. The anti- 
Catholicism is not so subtle that it could 
have been missed by even the most neg- 
ligent reader for whole sections are de- 
voted to a bigoted attack on the Church 
and its doctrines. Why did reviewers 
ignore it? You guess. 

As for the book itself, here’s another 
viewpoint (and to my mind, a sound 
one) from William Ready, short-story 
writer, novelist, critic and Director of 
Marquette University Libraries: “The 
Cozzens book was a sad reading exper- 
ience, every wiley trick to hook the 
market he has employed, never sparing 
himself, all his good undone. . . . Yet 
for all that, it has been mailed, mouth- 
ed, digested. Not only because there is 
nothing else, but because it grunts and 
snorts the sort of tale that wags the 
market these dark days.” 

Mr. Ready is right, too, about the lack 
of worth-reading fiction this season. It 
is hard to believe that so many distin- 
guished novelists could turn out clinkers 
at the same time, but you can’t deny the 
mediocrity of the new novels by Evelyn 
Waugh, Paul Horgan, Jose Maria Giro- 
nella and Edwin O'Connor. 

Just to cheer you up, more than three 
million copies of the paper edition of 
Peyton Place may be sold by the time 
you read this. Which brings to mind 
this quotation from a Life editorial: 
“Yet (America) is still producing a lit- 
erature which sounds sometimes as if it 
were written by an unemployed homo- 
sexual living in a packing-box shanty on 
the city dump while awaiting admission 
to the county poorhouse.” 


D” you KNow that three out of five 
copies of Confidential are pur- 
chased by women. That should give 
somebody pause . . . Our candidate for 
the “crazy mixed-up” novelist award is 
Sven Stolpe. We find it hard to under- 
stand how the man who wrote the mag- 


nificent Maid of Orleans would write 
such mishmash as Sound of a Distant 
Horn. It’s almost a parody of the real- 
istic Catholic novel. Maybe it’s not sup- 
posed to be taken seriously . . . I have 
never seen a bad review in the New 
York Times Book Review of a book by a 
member of the Times staff. But then, 
perhaps I missed an issue or two... 
This may be the year for humorists to 
be dull. An old favorite of ours Stephen 
Potter creator of Gamesmanship and 
Lifemanship, is incredibly boring in 
Potter on America which Random 
House should have lost in a Madison 
Avenue excavation. Even worse is The 
Wonderful O by James Thurber and 
Happy Knoll by John P. Marquand. I'll 
admit it’s hard to be funny these days, 
but why not stop trying? 

Admirers of Saint Thomas Aquinas 
will, I am sure, be delighted to learn 
that he has just been honored by the 
Curtis Publishing Co. which has hal- 
lowed the Curtis Catholic School Maga- 
zine Plan with the new, name, the Saint 
Thomas Aquinas Reading Service Plan. 

With all the discussion about invas- 
ion of privacy, why doesn’t someone do 
something to protect the President of 
the United States. I quote from a press 
conference with James Haggerty, a few 
months back: 

Q—How about his bowels? 

A—They are working. 

Q—Up and down from diarrhea? 

A—No, I can’t use that—not that—but 
they are working. 

If that interchange between the secre- 
tary to the President of the United 
States and top representatives of the 
American Press doesn’t characterize our 
age, | don’t know what does. It is my 
considered opinion that the state of the 
President's bowels is his own business! 

You might be interested in this ad 
from a Catholic newspaper quoted at 
the recent Regional Convention of the 
Catholic Press Association in Cleveland, 
Ohio: “Why not have a Catholic do 
your termite work?” Or the classic head- 
line: “No Catholics killed in Oklahoma 
storm.” 

And finally these words of wisdom 
from George Bernard Shaw: “Only 
idiots declare that criticism should be 
free from personal feeling. The true 
critic is the man who becomes your per- 
sonal enemy on the sole provocation of 
a bad performance, and will only be ap- 
peased by good performances.” 
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The Christ of Faith, by Karl Adam. 
Translated by Joyce Crick. 365 
pp. Pantheon. $6. 


Fo MANY years one of the greatest 
German Catholic theologians and 
apologists has been Karl Adam, profes- 
sor at the University of Strasbourg and 
presently at the University of Tubigen. 
Father Adam has attained world-wide 
prominence in his earlier works Son of 
God, Christ Our Brother and The Spirit 
of Catholicism. 

Now in the evening of his life—he 
has recently celebrated his seventieth 
birthday—the German theologian offers 
the fruits of his long years of teaching 
in the present volume, The Christ of 
Faith. 

The Christ of Faith is a profound 
study of the development of the 
Church’s teaching on Christ. The 
author divides his work into two parts. 
The first treats of the person of Christ; 
the second, of His redemptive work. 

The first chapter is a brilliant exposi- 
tion of the role of the Church in our 
dogma of Christ the Son of God. The 
living Christ can only be found in the 
bosom of Holy Mother Church. 
Through the centuries she has cherished 
this faith in Christ, and she it is who to- 
day holds up before us the majestic 
figure of her divine Head and Spouse. 
Through the critical period of the early 
Christological heresies and disputes she 
has ever guarded the divinely revealed 
deposit of truth in regard to Jesus 
Christ. This same Church defends us 
today against the sterile rationalism of 
modern criticism. 

Having stressed in the opening chap- 
ters this role of the Church, the author 
now shows us the source of the Church’s 
belief. Our Lord’s own self-conscious- 
ness of His messianic and divine nature 
lies at the basis of all Christology. The 
pages of the canonical gospels reveal it 
to us, the faith of the early Christian 
community faithfully preserved it, while 
the writings of St. Paul and St. John 
offered the first theological explanations. 

After a brief exposition of the patris- 
tic and post-tridentine interpretations of 
Christology, Karl Adam summarizes the 
church’s teaching on the hypostatic 
union, and on the moral and intellectual 
perfection of our Lord’s Humanity. 
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In the second (and shorter) section of 
this work the writer treats of redemption 
through Christ. He explains the biblical, 
patristic and scholastic doctrine of re- 
demption, concluding with a chapter on 
the reign of the Redeemer. 

From this brief outline of The Christ 
of Faith it is evident that we have here 
a masterful presentation of the tradi- 
tional teaching on the Incarnation and 
Redemption. The author has fulfilled 
his purpose of bringing into stronger re- 
lief “by means of the printed word the 
noble image of God become man.” The 
religious world is indebted to Karl 
Adam for this synthesis of Christology. 

It may be well to add that on several 
of the points of Christology disputed 
among Catholic theologians, Karl Adam 
leans a little more to the Scotist and 
Saurezian positions than to those of St. 
Thomas. We see this, for example, in 
the discussion of the concept of person- 
ality and on the fundamental sanctifica- 
tion of the Sacred Humanity, as also in 
the explanation of the nature of our re- 
demption in Christ. 

This does not mean that The Christ 
of Faith is written precisely for the 
trained theologian. The author states in 
his “Foreword” that he was not chiefly 
“concerned with extending academic 
theology as such,” and he has remained 
faithful to this declaration. His intent 
is to offer the serious reader a popular, 





Karl Adam: The mystery of Christ 





although profound, presentation of 
Christology. His work should be classj- 
fied among those writings which the 
French so aptly call haute vulgarisation, 
The Christ of Faith is not an easy 
book to read. It is definitely not the book 
to pick up for moments of mental re- 
laxation. It demands of the reader seri- 
ous care and attention. It should be read 
in the spirit in which it was written, 
The result of the author’s long years of 
reflection on the mystery of Christ, it 
will repay with rich spiritual fruits those 
who read it in this same spirit of per- 
sonal reflection and meditation. 
Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


Theology for Beginners, by Frank 
Sheed. 241 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$3. 


{= LAY person—and it is for the laity 
that Mr. Sheed has written Theology 
for Beginners—who takes up the volume 
would be well advised to turn first to 
the epilogue which is entitled “The Lay- 
man in the Church.” For it is in this 
epilogue—originally a speech given by 
Mr. Sheed at the Second World Con- 
gress for the Lay Apostolate—that he 
will find the motives that prompted Mr. 
Sheed to compose the present work and 
that in turn should induce the layman 
to read the book carefully and repeat- 
edly. 

Mr. Sheed observes in the course of 
his epilogue that two points are of im- 
portance with regard to the modern lay- 
man. The first is the necessity there is 
today for the layman to have an intelli- 
gent grasp of his faith, first of all for 
his own personal life that he may see 
reality whole and steadily and also for 
his apostolic life, since the only weapon 
of the Christian in the spreading of the 
kingdom of God is truth. The second 
point to be noted about the modern lay- 
man, continues Mr. Sheed, is the lam- 
entable fact that so few of the laity ever 
actually achieve much of an_ under 
standing of the faith on which they 
ground their entire lives. It is to help 
with the first point and to remedy the 
second that Mr. Sheed has undertaken 
the present work. 

The twenty chapters that form the 
substance of Theology for Beginners 
were originally written as feature arti- 
cles for a number of diocesan newspa 
pers. In them Mr. Sheed presents a sim 
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le but penetrating treatment of the 
nincipal truths of the faith from the 
Trinity through the fall of man, the In- 
gmation, and the redemptive plan of 
God, to the consummation of human 
existence in the life after death. Taken 
together, the twenty chapters constitute 
, miniature Summa Theologiae that 
an open up even to theologically un- 
tained laymen vistas into the world 
God has shown the human race by His 
revelation. 

Mr. Sheed’s latest work can be heart- 
ily recommended to every layman; and 
while the author repeatedly affirms his 
intention of writing only for laymen, 
priests too will find the volume stimu- 
iting, especially as a source book for 
the preparation of doctrinal sermons. 


R. J. Smrrn, S.J. 


Riches Despised, by Conrad Pepler, 
0.P. 181 pp. Herder. $3.25. 


— PEPLER comes of a family and 
of a group which has put into prac- 
tice these forty years the principles he 
preaches in this most recent book. His 
folk had gone back to the land and to 
the simple life, to crafts and arts. From 
that setting came Eric Gill, the best 
known of them all; into it went Father 
Vincent McNabb with all his zeal, in- 
tellectual penetration and holiness. 

This way of life has a very persuasive 
prophet in Father Conrad. He gives the 
principles which explain such eccentri- 
tities-we might think—as Father Vin- 
cent's determination in his travels to 
walk as much of the distance between 
two points as was practicable and to 
wear home-made boots—albeit, made out 
of old automobile tires. But the full at- 
tempt in the twentieth century to revert 
to the peasant culture still has to be 
garnered and written. This is rather its 
justification and its philosophy. 

The root argument here stated is that 
industrialism, as we know it, dehuman- 
izes and de-Christianizes men. The for- 
mer is a well-worn theme, the latter is 
put forward in an interesting way. The 
town dweller, Father Conrad points out, 
is away from nature, nature is the sup- 
plier of symbolism for the liturgy. The 
town dweller can only understand this 
symbolism with hard work, and of work 
he has had enough. Religion, particu- 
larly Catholicism, for all the devoted 
labour of the liturgists, is alien, so 
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Father Conrad holds, to the townee’s 
mentality. 

A chapter in the book airs some 
strong criticism of the twentieth century 
approach to monastic life. The writer 
claims that activities have swamped the 
liturgical spirit of contemplation and 
dislocated the liturgical timetable, that 
certain types of work draw the religious 
away from Mother Earth and so from 
the significance of the liturgy’s symbol- 
ism. It is only on the land that the 


full force of the liturgy can be appre- 
ciated by men. 

While we may disagree with some of 
the presuppositions, with the logic of 
the argument and with many of the con- 
clusions of this book, we must admit 
that here is an honest mind facing some 
of the root problems of our age with 
courage, charity and integrity, Father 
Conrad is like one crying iri the wilder- 
ness and is in good company. 

Cotumsa Cary-Etwes, O.S.B. 
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By JOSEPH MEANEY, M.M. 


y= Immaculate Conception said to 
little Bernadette at Lourdes during 
one of the apparitions, “I wish people to 
come here.” How that wish has been 
satished is common knowledge with 
Catholics; people have already gone 
there by the millions. And next year will 
be the centenary of the apparitions. 

THIS PLACE CALLED LOUR- 
DES by Sister Maureen Flynn, O.P. 
(Regnery, $3.75) is a timely book. It is 
a story of the place and of the people 
who go there, and of what happens to 
them. It is not a story of Bernadette, nor 
of the apparitions. 

Anyone anticipating a trip or a pil- 
grimage to Lourdes will profit immense- 
ly by the information and the story re- 
counted here. All devotees of the Im- 
maculate Conception who cannot go to 
Lourdes will be thrilled with the 
accounts of cures, of miracles, and of 
the manner in which the Church scruti- 
nizes and fine combs reported cures. 
Seminarians and other students who 
find it difficult to appreciate why cer- 
tain scientists and others refuse to accept 
the fact of or the probative force of mir- 
acles will see more plainly through the 
course of this book that men of science 
who are imbued with the spirit of Posi- 
tivism can indeed be bigots like those 
Pharisees about whom St. John wrote 
in the ninth chapter of his Gospel, and 
who showed themselves victims of a 
vicious narrow-mindedness in not 
accepting the fact of sight granted to the 
man born blind. 

COMMON SENSE by Joseph Mc- 
Sorely of the Paulist Fathers (Bruce, 
$2.75) is a calm, logical and easy pre- 
sentation of the principal phases of 
Catholic belief and practice, with many 
suggestions attractively proposed for liv- 
ing a better, a holier and a happier life. 

The introductory chapter, “The 
‘Common Sense’,” evaluates the com- 
mon opinions and convictions which 
so often are embodied in proverbs and 
bear witness to the truth, and which 
quite naturally evoke sympathetic con- 
sideration by the Catholic mind. The 
ensuing chapters, some of which are 
rather brief, deal with dogmatic and 
moral subjects, such as God, the Trinity, 
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the theological virtues; the Catholic’s 
Christ-life; and the latter part of the 
book proposes, for the formation of a 
strong character, some directives which 
really make common sense. 

Non-Catholics who would like to 
understand the Catholic mentality and 
new converts cannot but be impressed 
with this simple, objective exposition of 
a Catholic’s outlook on life. Catholics 
will find it sound apologetics, and stim- 
ulating spiritual reading. 


Ss" Joun Marie ViANNeY, the sainted 
Cure of Ars, was providentially en- 
dowed with an extraordinary gift of 
reading the minds and hearts of those 
who came to him. His insight into the 
consciences of his penitents was, -at 
times, almost frightening. Msgr. Francis 
Trochu, foremost among the biograph- 
ers of the saintly Cure, has in addition 
to his larger authoritative work, written 
a shorter life; and now, as a companion 
volume to the latter, has selected stories 
on reliable human authority relative to 
the Cure’s gift of reading hearts. The 
collection is entitled THE INSIGHT 
OF THE CURE D’ARS (Newman, 
$1.75). 

There are fifty stories, dealing with 
all classes of persons who went to Ars: 
the clergy, religious, the laity, the pious, 
the impious and the curious. These 
stories tell of the Cure’s remarkable pen- 
etration, not only into the past and the 
present, but also even into the future. 

This is a book for people of faith, a 
comforting book for troubled souls. It 
portrays the goodness and mercy of God, 
operating through a saintly confessor 
and devoted pastor. 

RECOLLECTION THE SOUL OF 
ACTION by Dom Frei Henrique 
Golland Trinidade, O.F.M. CSt. An- 
thony Guild, $2.00) presents a telling 
argument, at once convincing and in- 
spiring, on the subject of recollection in 
works of the apostolate. The author, 
himself an apostle, is the Franciscan 
Bishop of Botucatu, San Paulo, Brazil. 
He thinks clearly, and writes forcefully 
on a subject that is essential in the apos- 
tolate, as he is keenly aware from per- 
sonal experience as bishop and mission- 
er. His book is redolent of the spirit of 
The Soul of the Apostolate by the Trap- 


pist Dom Chautard, an acknowledged 
classic on the subject. 

Dom Henrique speaks of recollection 
in the Trinity, in the Incarnation, in the 
hidden life of Our Lord, not only at 
Nazareth but also in the Eucharist, 
abiding on our altars. He directs atten- 
tion to recollection in the broad sense, as 
observed in nature; and in a stricter 
sense, as found in the liturgy. He dis- 
cusses enforced recollection as _experi- 
enced in poverty, in sickness, in old age, 
He stresses the need for recollection in 
the home as well as in the monastery or 
the presbytery; and he advances lack of 
this same recollection as one important 
reason why Catholic Action has failed 
to be understood properly and effective. 
ly preached in various areas. 

Catholics of every rank and condition 
will read this book with profit: diocesan 
priests, religious, both men and women, 
all of the laity, and in particular those 
who are engaged in the lay apostolate, 
We recommend it especially to seminar. 
ians and young religious that they may 
be fittingly oriented in their spiritual 
lives to meet the problems which con- 
front dedicated souls in this atomic age. 

Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B., is 
by no means a stuffy spiritual writer. 
His latest book, WE SING WHILE 
THERE’S VOICE LEFT (Sheed and 
Ward, $2.50) is a book one would do 
well to put in the hands of a lukewarm 
friend who begins to show signs of a 
spiritual reawakening, and be sure that 
he will be quite awake after reading it. 
It is a book you would do well to read 
yourself, if you feel the need of a fresh 
approach to some of your old problems. 
The chapters are short, only two or 
three pages each, just enough to get one 
started, say on a morning meditation. 
The topics range from religion in ger 
eral, through topics like joy, suffering, 
restlessness and peace, to contemplation. 
For the priest who finds it difficult to 
squeeze in his morning meditation, and 
for the layman who would welcome the 
opportunity to ponder on spiritual 





thoughts at the close of his day, this 
latest book of Dom Hubert is just the 
thing. 

A DIARY OF MEDITATIONS, 
edited by Dom Cuthbert Smith, O.S.B, 
(Regnery, $4.75) is a collection of e& 
cerpts from the writings of St. Francs 
de Sales taken almost entirely from It 
troduction to a Devout Life aml 
Treatise on the Love of God. The & 
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cerpts are presented in paragraphs aver- 
aging little more than two hundred 
words each, one for each day of the cal- 
endar year. No method or order is fol- 
lowed in their presentation as they are 
taken at random from the works of St. 
Francis, and they cover almost every 
aspect of the spiritual life. 

The editor’s stated purpose is “to 
make an already well-known saint better 
known and to provide a minimum dose 
of daily spiritual reading for anyone 
who is too busy for more.” It will make 
excellent reflective spiritual reading. 

All who are acquainted with the first 
volume of MARIOLOGY, edited by 
Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M., will be agree- 
ably surprised to learn that Volume Two 
of this precious work has been made 
available so quickly (Bruce, $9.50). 
This is not a work of devotion, but any 
intelligent Catholic with an interest in 
theological matters will want to study it 
and keep it for ready reference; and his 
devotional life cannot fail to benefit by 
such a study. For libraries, it is indis- 
pensable. Mariology is here treated in 
competent, clear, and highly stimulating 
fashion. 

THE RESTLESS CHRISTIAN, by 
Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. (Sheed and 
Ward, $3.00) may be described as a 
thesaurus of spiritual reading for the lay- 
man. It is made up of forty rather brief 
reflections on a wide range of spiritual 
subjects, with a central theme: the re- 
lation btween man and God. There are 
telections on God as our Father, Bible 
reading and the Catholic, the problem 
of suffering, modern paganism, the 
sanctity of marriage, Christian notions 
on death, eternal happiness, and the 
like. 

The style is casual and designed to 
hold the attention. There is variety in 
the treatment of the various topics; some 
are plainly instructions; others, exhorta- 
tions. It is an unpretentious little vol- 
ume, a good introduction to spiritual 
reading as a practice for the layman. 
The concluding pages carry an exten- 
sive bibliography, calculated to develop 
the practice of spiritual reading. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES: 
TEXT AND COMMENTARY by 
Giuseppe Ricciotti (Bruce, $8.00) is the 
last in a series of scriptural works by the 
illustrious scholar whose Life of Christ 
is well known to so many. The text is a 
critical translation made from various 
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Greek codices now extant, and is accom- 
panied by a commentary which attempts 
to present a living picture of the first 
Christian communities in the light of 
twentieth century criticism. This is a 
technical treatise, of primary interest to 
priests and students of Sacred Scripture. 
Lay apostles will live through its pages 
the life of the first lay apostles who col- 
laborated so valiantly in establishing the 
foundations of the Church. 

HOLY MASS AND LIFE by Aloy- 
sius Biskupek, $.V.D. (Society of St. 
Paul, $2.50) is a successful effort to 
present the Holy Sacrifice as the pattern 
of Christian perfection. It is a posthum- 
ous publication. 

Dividing the Mass into seven parts or 
stages, the author gives a commentary 
on the prayers as found in the Ordi- 
nary. The first part, for example, which 
extends to the Kyrie, stresses the need 
of repentance for sin, and confidence in 
God’s forgiveness. The second part, 
which runs from the Gloria to the 
Credo, points up the following of Christ 





by the true Chrstian, enlightened by 
dominical and apostolic teaching. Self 
oblation in union with Our Lord is the 
theme developed in the third part, 
which concerns the Offertory. And so 
the work proceeds, commenting on the 
meaning of the prayers, and showing 
the relation of the unbloody sacrifice 
offered daily on our altars to the obla- 
tion of self, which the Christian should 
make after the manner of speaking in 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans: “Pre- 
sent your bodies as a sacrifice, living, 
holy, pleasing to God, your spiritual 
service.” 

The book is copiously illustrated with 
excellent photographs of the celebrant’s 
action at various parts of the Mass. 
Rigid rubricists will raise an occasional 
critical eyebrow at the position of the 
hands in some of these, but that would 
be rather picayune, considering the ex- 
cellence of the book, which will, we 
feel sure, deepen in the souls of all who 
read it a love for and a growing devotion 
to the Mass as a pattern of perfection. 





Jacques Maritain 
(Continued from page 10) 


pleted it. In all times and places it is 
open to everything—to every advance in 
knowledge, to each fresh discovery in 
science, to all the ceaseless changes in 
social, political and economic life. ‘That 
is what makes it “perennial.” And to 
fail to see this, to use Thomism with- 
out developing it, is, as I have indicated, 
a risk to which many well-intentioned 
persons in our day have succumbed. 
It is the reason, too, why those outside 
the tradition are inclined to treat it in 
such a cavalier and impatient manner. 


| HAVE labored these obvious and rath- 
er unoriginal points not to fill up 
space, but simply to emphasize what I 
consider Maritain’s own peculiar and 
unique contribution. He is a Thomist, 
yes—he would not deny it, he is proud 
of it, he would not wish it to be other- 
wise. But he is also a modern philoso- 
pher in his own right—and I use “mod- 
ern” here in the fullest and most gen- 
erally accepted sense of the term. He 
has been called, by those who know 
nothing about him, a “revivalist” and 
a “medievalist”—descriptions that would 
be downright hilarious if they were not 
so pathetically wide of the mark—but 


actually no man has ever lived more in 
his own times and few know those 
times better. 

Glance at any of his works, from La 
Philosophie Bergsonienne to the ones 
due out shortly. You will find in them 
a profound awareness, and the keenest 
appreciation, of all that the modern 
world has given us that is good. You 
will find a deep understanding of all 
the complex problems that beset polit- 
ical and social life today, and an in- 
finite good will in working them out. 
You will find a knowledge of modern 
science and its achievements that is 
frankly unusual in one who is not, after 
all, a scientist by profession. 

True, these things might prove noth- 
ing. One could conceivably know all 
about the contemporary world, its ethics 
and politics and science, and yet have 
nothing but abhorrence for it. But art is 
a different matter, for one can take art 
or leave it alone. And it is in the aes- 
thetic works, I think, that the modern- 
ity of Maritain’s outlook is most fully 
revealed—in his rich appreciation of all 
that modern art (in the ‘broad sense) 
has given us in the last few genera- 
tions, and in his sympathy for the prob- 
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lems that face the artist in our time. 
The knowledge of modern painting, 
music, poetry and the novel displayed 
in Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry 
is literally staggering—one wonders how 
he could ever have found the time to 
do so much extra-curricular reading. 

Like any cultured person, he accords 
to the great masters of the past all the 
reverence that is justly due them. But 
his love for Gregorian chant, for Bach 
and Beethoven, does not blind him to 
the greatness of Stravinsky, Satie and 
Lourie. His admiration for the works of 
Giotto, Fra Angelico and Michelangelo 
is not a hindrance but an aid in under- 
standing the message of such great mod- 
ern painters as Picasso, Rouault and 
Chagall. He can appreciate Valery or 
Yeats, Eliot or Dylan Thomas as readily 
as Shakespeare or Racine. And it is ob- 
vious, I think, that no man whose mind 
and heart were really back in the thir- 
teenth century could have any regard 
for the work of these men, for he sim- 
ply would not be able to understand the 
modern weltanschauung which, in the 
medium of art, they have tried to ex- 
press. 
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Therein, it seems to me, lies the uni- 
queness of Maritain’s mind and 
thought. It is not that he “revived” 
Thomistic philosophy, for he did not; 
the revival was already under way when 
he came on the scene. It is not that he 
brought it out of seminary and cloister, 
for others have done that too. It is that 
he made it modern, a philosophy of the 
twentieth century—and this without 
trickery, or doing violence to any of its 
timeless principles. Only a modern phil- 
osopher could have accomplished such 
a task, for only such a one would un- 
derstand the problems of today’s world 
and be able to diagnose the ills before 
prescribing a cure. 

Maritain, then, is a contemporary 
thinker. He is as contemporary as 
Dewey or Whitehead, Russell or Croce 
—but with one important difference. For 
with all due respect to the originality 
and profundity of these men’s minds, 
and their important contributions to 
modern thought, there is every reason 
to believe that the philosophical system 
to which he has given his allegiance 
will still be in the world, flourishing 
and vigorous, when theirs have become 
old and forgotten. 


[" MAY COME as something of a sur- 
prise to know that Maritain is rather 
pessimistic about the present position of 
Thomism in Europe. “The picture,” he 
told me, “is not as comforting as it was 
before the Second World War, and the 
ofhcial circles of the intelligentsia seem 
hardly aware of the cultural impact of 
Thomism.” He feels that there is still 
some good work being done, and he 
singled out for especial mention Mon- 
signor Charles Journet—an old and be- 
loved friend, Father Labourette, Olivier 
Lacombe, Louis Gardet and Father de 
Menasce among others. It may be, of 
course, that the tremendous social and 
physical upheavals of the war, the en- 
croachments of Communism, and the 
momentary fashionableness of philoso- 
phies like existentialism have combined 
to set Thomism back somewhat, but 
one may at least hope that the eclipse 
is only temporary. 

In America, on the other hand, he 
has the greatest hopes for Thomism’s 
future. Its progress here, he says, is “of 
remarkable historic importance.” This 
may seem strange, for America is not 
a land given to philosophical specula- 
tion and we usually look with a skep- 








tical eye on things that do not prody 
immediately practical results. After all 
the only system of thought that so fy 
is characteristically ours is pragmatism, 
Yet just as the contemplative life, too, 
seems suddenly to have exerted a tre. 
mendous attraction on the people of 
this country, so that cloistered order 
like the Trappists have expanded at an 
unbelievable rate, so it may be that the 
wisdom of Thomism may find here , 
congenial soil in which to develop, ‘| 
deeply admire,” says Maritain, “the work 
which is being accomplished (here jp 
America) by many young Thomist pro- 
fessors, especially in Catholic univers. 
ties.” 

Surely such a thing is all to the good, 
For America is nothing if not modem 
and progressive, and I have tried to show 
that Thomism can only be truly itself by 
being modern and progressive too. If it 
is given to us to carry it forward, per 
haps our chief inspiration will be that 
we have been lucky enough to have here 
in our midst, in his ripest years, this 
very modern philosopher who, still vig 
orous at seventy-five, carries on among 
us his great work. 














































































Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 4) 


row. Woe to those who hurt a sincere write. 
For the last fifty-eight years literary criticism 
has been a part of my priesthood, and I fed 
indignant at the shabby manner in which 
writers are dealt with. 
Rev. J. M. Leven, PhD. 
Glendale, Ohio 


PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 


I am a student of theology at San Jose Sem 
inary in the Philippines. My province is stil 
a mission place, and there is not a single 
tive priest. God willing, I will be the fr 
Filipino priest among my three companions 
in 1961. My people are very poor and canmt 
afford to buy even the cheapest good bods 
available. Many Catholics are held spellboun! 
by the arguments of non-Catholics and adv 
cates of communism just because they do ni 
know how to answer and do not know w 
to secure the answers to the arguments 
objections against the Catholic faith. 

I thought it wise to build a reading cen 
in my parish as a partial solution to the 
lem. For this cause, since I am poor m 
and my parish priest is also poor, let me 
peal to your subscribers to send their dupi 
cates of books or any good magazine whi 
will not be of use to them anymore, but wi 
be of use to the reading center. 

Acustin Hitamon 
San Jose Seminary 
P.O. 3169 

Manila, Philippines 
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Aromic Avostie, by Edward J. Woj- 
niak, $.V.D. 279 pp. Divine Word 
Publications. $3.50. Biography of Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas M. Megan, 
§.V.D., Prefect Apostolic of Sinsiang, 
Honan, China from 1936 to 1948. 


Tat BELL AND THE River, by Sister 
Mary of the Blessed Sacrament Mc- 
Crosson. 268 pp. Pacific Books. $3.50. 
Biography of Mother Joseph, a Sister 
of Providence, who was sent to Van- 
couver in the gold rush days to min- 
ister to the needy. 


Tus ELtements oF Locic, by Vincent E. 
Smith. 298 pp. Bruce. $3.50. Presents 
logic to beginners as a living, func- 
tional science to be applied to contem- 
porary problems. 


Ernics: THe Inrropuction To Moran 
Science, by John A. Oesterle. 269 
pp. Prentice-Hall. $5.35. Philosophi- 
cal discussion of ethics as a practical 
science based on reasoning derived 
from common experience. General in 
approach and broad in scope, an in- 
troduction to the field of moral 
science. 


Hisrory oF THE CATHOLIC CHuRCH, 
Volume VIII, Period of the Early 
Nineteenth Century (1923-1878), by 
Rev. Newton Thompson. 807 pp. 
Herder. $11. History of the Church 
during the pontificates of Leo XII, 
Pius VIII, Gregory XVI and Pius IX. 


Kansas Monks, by Peter Beckman, 
O.S.B. 362 pp. Abbey Student Press. 
Unpriced. The history of the first cen- 
tury of the Benedictine abbey at 
Atchison, Kansas. 


Tue Larsen, by St. Cyprian. Translated 
by Maurice Bevenot, S.J. 133- pp. 
Newman. $2.75. Volume twenty-five 
of the Ancient Christian Writers Se- 
ries. 


Tue Lire or Curist, by Rev. John A. 
O’Brien. 623 pp. Crawley. $8.95. 
Boxed, gift edition. Hard cover, 
bound in simulated leather, gold- 
edged pages. Richly illustrated with 
reproductions of religious master- 
pieces. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED — 


Manuat For Novices, by Felix Duffey, 
C.S.C. 232 pp. Herder. $3.50. Com- 
mentary on the factors involved in the 
training of religious novices, for pri- 
vate reading or use as a textbook. 


MarricE Is Hoty, edited by H. Caf- 
farel. Translated by Bernard Murch- 
land, C.S.C. 219 pp. Fides. $3.75. 
Collection of essays concerned with 
the problems facing Christian fami- 
lies today. 


Mercy, GENERATION TO GENERATION, 
by Sister Mary Evangelist Morgan, 
S.M. 278 pp. Fearon Publishers. Un- 
priced .The history of the first cen- 
tury of the Sisters of Mercy, Diocese 
of Sacramento, California. 


THe New Cana Manuat, edited by 
Rev. Walter Imbiorski. 309 pp. De- 
laney Publications. $3.00. Explains 
the scope, approaches and develop- 
ment of the Cana program in Chi- 
cago through the last decade. Con- 
tains outlines, talks and articles. 


PeopLe’s PartICcAPATION AND Hoty 
Week, edited by Rev. Aloysius F. 
Wilmer and Rev. Christian J. Martin. 
155 pp. Privately published by The 
Liturgical Conference, Inc. The pro- 
ceedings of the seventeenth annual 
North American Liturgical Week 
conference held in London, Canada 
in 1956. 


Tue Practice oF THE Rute, by Louis 
Colin, C.SS.R. Translated by David 
Heimann. 250 pp. Newman. $3.75. 
Treatment of the nature, the neces- 
sity, the enemies, the development 
and the prerogatives of the Rule ob- 
served by members of religious com- 
munity. 


Prayer Witrnour Heapacugs, by Flor- 
ence Wedge. 173 pp. Franciscan 
Printery. $2. Simple explanation of 
prayer and suggestions for medita- 
tions. 


RECOLLECTION THE Sout oF ACTION, 
by - Henrique Golland Trindade, 
O.F.M. Translated by Conall 
O'Leary, O.F.M. 166 pp. St. Anthony 
Guild Press. $2. An explanation of 


the basic elements of recollection and 
counsel for achieving continuous rec- 
ollection. 





RELIGION AND THE PsycHOLOGY OF 
Junc, by Raymond Hostie. 249 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. $3.50. Systematic 
exposition of the empirical method of 
analytical psychology, treating such 
themes as the psychology of religion, 
psychotherapy and spiritual direction, 
psychological symbolism and dogma. 


Saint AucustinE, by David Green- 
wood. 155 pp. Vantage. $2.75. Bio- 
graphy of St. Augustine with simple 
discussion of the Confessions and 


The City of God. 


Sr. Jonn’s Prorocue, by M. E. Bois- 
mard, O.P. 152 pp. Newman. $3.25. 
Exegetical and theological commen- 


taries on the Prologue of St. John’s 
Gospel. 


ScrENCE versus Puttosopny, by F. G. 
Connolly. 90 pp. Philosophical Li- 
brary. $3.75. Appraisal of the various 
fields of human knowledge in the 
light of the profound changes which 
have .taken place since the days of 
Aquinas. 


THe Sour 1x MeErTApHysIcCAL AND 
EmpiricaL Psycuorocy, by Stephan 
Strasser, Ph.D. 275 pp. Duquesne 
University Press. Paper, $4.25; 
bound, $5. Volume seven in the 
Duquesne Studies Philosophical 
Series. 


Sprit OF Love, by Stephen Sweeney, 
C.P. 216 pp. Privately published. 
Passionist Fathers, St. Ann’s Monas- 
tery. $2. Meditations and exhortations 
directed toward a life constantly con- 
scious of the love of God. 


Paperbacks 


THe AutopiocGRAPHy OF St. THERESE 
oF Lisreux, translated by John Beev- 
ers. 159 pp. Image Books, Doubleday. 
65c. A new translation of The Story 
of a Soul made from the version edit- 


ed by Mother Agnes of Jesus. 


Tue CxHurcH AND THE RECONSTRUC- 
TION OF THE Mopern Wor pn, edited 
by Terence P. McLaughlin, C.S.B. 
433 pp. Image Books, Doubleday. 
$1.25. The major encyclicals of Pope 
Pius XI with an introduction by the 
editor. 
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Saint Francis de Sales 


Letters from 


a Saint 


The great Christian guide 
to peace of mind and 
soul—edited for 
modern needs and 
modern readers 


In 1609 a volume was published 
in France called Introduction to 
the Devout Life. It was imme- 
diately acclaimed a masterpiece 
of the spirit and translated in- 
to almost every European lan- 
guage. Francis de Sales, the 
book’s author, was hailed by 
contemporaries as “Christian- 
ity’s greatest living director of 
souls,” and his writings were 
ranked with the greatest inspira- 
tional books of all time. 

Almost 300 years after Saint 
Francis’ death Pope Pius XI 
named him the patron saint of 
journalists and with justice, 
too, for the clarity and beauty 
of his style and the timeliness 
of his message would do credit 
to the most skillful of contem- 
porary journalists. 

Introduction to the Devout 
Life was written as a series of 
letters to a sincere and inquir- 
ing friend. These letters answer 
a question uppermost in men’s 
minds now as then: “How can 
I achieve peace of mind and 
peace of soul and yet live 
among the temptations and har- 
assments of the world, of the 
market place?” The direct, sen- 
sitive manner in which Saint 
Francis discusses every facet of 
his answer is profoundly illumi- 
nating. George T. Eggleston has 
edited the original text with 
such skill that the busy modern 
can easily put these thoughts, 
instructions, and exercises to 
daily use. 


Edited by 
GEORGE T. EGGLESTON 


At all bookstores $2.50 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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Tue Crack IN THE Picture WInpow, 
by John Keats. 157 pp. Ballentine 
Books. 35c. A strong attack on Amer- 
ica’s low-cost, tract housing, “the 
slums of tomorrow.” 


Tue DELIVERANCE OF SisTER CECILIA, 
as told to William Brinkley. 223 pp. 
Signet Books. 35c. True story of a 
nun’s flight from the Communist 
police and her escape via the under- 
ground from Czechoslovakia. 


Don QutxoreE oF La Mancua, by 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 
Translated and edited by Walter 
Starkie. 432 pp. Mentor Books. 50c. 
A good modern translation and 
abridgement by an authority on 
Spanish literature. 


THe Frowerinc oF New Encianp, by 
Van Wyck Brooks. 563 pp. Dutton 
Everyman Paperback. $1.85. Pulitzer 
prize-winning history of the Golden 
Age of American literature; Volume 
Il of Makers and Finders, A History 


of the Writer in America. 


Tue Greatest Brsce Stories, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. 239 pp. Image 
Books, Doubleday. 75c. Anthology of 
stories based on the Bible and col- 
lected from world literature. 


Harry oF Monmoutn, by A. M. 
Maughan. 328 pp. Bantam Books. 
50c. Fine historical novel of the life 
and times of Henry V of England. 


Herena, by Evelyn Waugh. 160 pp. 
Image Books, Doubleday. 65c. Novel 
based on the life of St. Helena, dis- 
coverer of the True Cross; one of 
Waugh’s most interesting books. 


Joun ADAMS AND THE AMERICAN ReEvy- 
oLuTIon, by Catherine Drinker 
Bowen. 699 pp. Grosset and Dunlap. 


$1.45. One of the best works of a 
leading American biographer. 


Loser Taxes Ati, by Graham Greene. 
126 pp. Viking. 95c. First book ver- 
sion of an “entertainment” originally 
published in Harper's; light, slight, 
but still written by a master. 


Tue Manner Is Orpinary, by John 
LaFarge, S.J. 352 pp. Image Books, 
Doubleday. 95c. An outstanding auto- 


biography written by a great Catholic 
scholar and leader. 


Murper in A Nunnery, by Eric Shep- 
herd. 158 pp. Dell. 25c. Inhabitants 
of a convent and the forces of Scot- 
land Yard solve a murder, much to 
the advantage of mystery readers. 


My Lire ror My Sueep, by Alfred 
Duggan. 318 pp. Image Books, Dou- 
bleday. 90c. Highly readable novel- 

‘ized biography of St. Thomas a 
Becket. 


THe Orcanization Man, by William 
H. Whyte, Jr. 471 pp. Anchor Books, 
Doubleday. $1.45. A study of modern 
American life in the large corporation 
by an editor of Fortune magazine. 


SEGREGATION, by Robert Penn Warren. 
114 pp. Modern Library Paperback. 
95c. A sensitive and revealing report 
on a trip through the South by one 
of the South’s leading writers. 


SHAKESPEARE OF Lonpon, by Marchette 
Chute. 397 pp. Dutton Everyman 
Paperback. $1.55. One of the best 
and most comprehensive books avail- 
able on Shakespeare for the general 
reader. 


Tue Spear, by Louis de Wohl. 319 pp. 
Popular Library. 50c. A novel of the 
time of Christ by one of the most 
popular Catholic novelists. 


Stopover Toxyo, by John P. Mar 
quand. 197 pp. Bantam Books 35c. 
Mr. Moto comes back in a thriller of 
post-war Japan where U. S. Counter 
Intelligence is pitted against Russian 
agents. 


Tue Srory oF A Sout, translated by 


Michael Day. 173 pp. Newman Press. 


65c. Autobiography of St. Therese of 
Lisieux based on the manuscript 
edited by Mother Agnes of Jesus. 


Tue Story or San Micuexe, by Axel 
Munthe. 534 pp. Dutton Everyman 
Paperback. $1.95. The great autobio- 
graphy of a doctor that has become a 
modern classic. 


Virers’ TANGLE, by Francois Mauriac. 
199 pp. Image Books, Doubleday. 
75c. One of the best novels by the 
great Catholic writer and winner of 
the Nobel Prize for Literature. 


Tue Critic 
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| THE TIME of writing, the season 

has just begun in cinema, stage, 
TV and football. Black Saturday has 
already come for some of the country’s 
topseeded elevens. The wave of the 
future on T'V looks suspiciously like the 
wave of the past (more westerns, more 
quiz programs, more singer cum guest 
shows and less and less strain on the 
viewer's cerebrum or funny-bone). The 
play which opened the Broadway sea- 
gn, “The Four Winds,” has already 
folded its tent like a Cub Scout in a 
gale and clattered off, leaving such con- 
spicuous talent as Ann Todd and Peter 
Cookson temporarily unemployed. 

To date, then, the brightest thing 
about Broadway is not a play, but a 
book, Pieces at Eight, by Walter Kerr 
(Simon and Schuster, $3.95). 

Mr. Kerr is the drama critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune. Prior to 
entering the booby-trapped universe of 
the critic, he taught in the Speech and 
Drama Department of Catholic Univer- 
sity. He has professionally directed sev- 
eral plays written by his wife, Jean 
(Touch and Go, King of Hearts) and 
their musical, Goldilocks, is slated for 
production this season. 

The odd thing about Mr. Kerr as a 
newspaper critic is that he obviously 
loves the theater. Too many of his col- 
leagues give the impression that they 
were commissioned in the field. When 
the regular drama man dropped dead, 
quit or simply failed to show up on 
three consecutive opening nights, they 
were suddenly pulled off the city desk 
or out of the society columns, given a 
pass and carried, kicking and screaming, 
to the theater. 

Not so Walter Kerr. He loves the 
theater, and because he loves it, he 
exults when it is good, broods when it is 
middling, and scolds when it is bad. 
And because he is a master of language, 
he exults, broods and scolds with envi- 





Philip Scharper has directed dramatics 
at Georgetown University and was co- 
founder, with his wife, of the Bellar- 
mine Players, the Catholic community 
theater of Cincinnati. Formerly an asso- 
ciate editor of “The Commonweal,” he 
is now an editor for a Catholic publish- 
ing house in New York. 


THE SHOWCASE 





By PHILIP SCHARPER 


able precision. Thus one dramatic 
horror which will live only in Mr. Kerr's 
obituary of it is capsuled as “the sort 
of play which gives failures a bad 
name.” In commenting on current thea- 
trical technique, he notes that too much 
time is taken up on stage by the char- 
acters eating (forty-seven meals in a 
single season) and observes: “The char- 
acters in a Greek play, when they ate 
at all, ate their children—a procedure 
with some point to it.” 

But Mr. Kerr has more than verbal 
felicity. He has impressive scholarship 
and that elusive thing called “taste.” 
Whether he is discussing poetry as the 
language proper to drama, the comic 
genius of Buster Keaton or analyzing 
the rowdy magic of Beatrice Lillie, he 
stands in the long shadows cast by the 
giants of criticism, but he sees with his 
own eyes. Anyone interested in Amer- 
ican theater, present and future, should 
be interested in Pieces at Eight. 

Equally significant, and of greater 
general interest, is an article on the 
Legion of Decency in the September 
issue of Theological Studies. It is the 
work of two well-known Jesuit moral 
theologians, Father Gerald Kelly and 
Father John Ford, who say a number of 
things that have needed saying for quite 
some time. 

It is frequently forgotten, for ex- 
ample, that the Legion of Decency was 
created to fill a real need, and that in 
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its beginnings it was widely supported 
by Protestant and Jewish organizations. 
Even the doughty Christian Century 
called the movement “a crusade” and de- 
clared, “Seldom has there been as clear 
an illustration of the essential unity of 
purpose of the religious bodies in the 
realm of social and moral action. . . ” 

It is worth recalling this fact of non- 
Catholic support and cooperation, since 
at the present time almost every con- 
demnation of a film by the Legion is 
assailed by some non-Catholic groups as 
“censorship” or “the imposition on 
others of the moral judgments of a relig- 
ious minority.” The Legion has under- 
gone no change in objectives since 1934; 
the thinking of some non-Catholics on 
the role of “religious bodies in the realm 
of social and moral action” may have. 

Another point made by Father Kelly 
and Father Ford is that “a general state- 
ment that C films are always or almost 
always proximate occasions of mortal sin 
is too strong,” and that B films “are not 
per se or regularly proximate occasions 
of sin, but they may be for some 
people.” 

The Jesuit theologians are here talk- 
ing, obviously, about the order of strict 
moral obligation, as distinguished from 
what they call “the ideal attitude” which 
the Catholic should have toward attend- 
ance at films; in the ideal order, “the 
one clear ascetical rule” is that attend- 
ance at B films should be rare, and the 
reader is reminded that last year the 
American hierarchy urged Catholics to 
avoid all B films out of a spirit of sacri- 
fice and loyalty to the ideals of the 
Legion. 

After these considerations, the auth- 
ors make what is, under the circum- 
stances, a courageous and stimulating 
observation: 

The more casuistic-minded might expect us 

to say more on the subject of sin. But it 

seems to us we have said enough . . . and 
even this much has been said with reluc- 
tance. Our reluctance stems from the con- 
viction . . . that much of the good accom- 
plished by the Legion of Decency can be 
lost by stressing the notion of sin and of 
degrees of sinfulness . . . stressing the no- 
tion of sin not only fails to evoke the spirit 
of generosity among Catholics, but it tends 


to deaden the interest of non-Catholics and 
even to create hostility. . 


(Continued on page 71) 


ART AND ARTISTS 


By NINA POLCYN 





within the framework of one’s times, He 
eloquently pleads the cause for oppor. 
tunities for artists and craftsmen to we 
in the service of the Church. He feels 
that artists are plentiful, that “there 
a hidden reservoir of talent to share # 
this exciting enterprise.” He conclud 
by calling for “fruitful collaboration § 
the creation of that beauty which y 
owe to the Creator in the fulfillment g 
our life on earth.” , 
One of the problems tackled } 
Father Sutfin is that of a harmoniog 
integration of excellent exterior churé 
design with all-too-often indifferent of 
poor interior decoration. He feels th 
the technological developments hayg 
affected nearly “every variety of ecclege 
astical furnishing.” He would like to 
a greater appreciation of the sense of th 
sacred in each detail of the church, fegh 
ing that “communion rails, candlestick 
ambries, censers and even chalices ag 
ostensoria have most often been left) 
the manufacturers, rather than to ¢ 
craftsmen.” 


A’ HOME and abroad there seems to 
be a growing awareness of the im- 
portance of the American contribution 
to contemporary sacred art. Two recent 
events highlight this trend: a recent 
issue of the important L’Art d’Eglise de- 


American scene. He writes, “But if the 
nostalgia of past ages had plagued and 
vitiated the judgment of our millionaires 
what can we say of the vagaries spon- 
voted to “Religious Art in America” and __ sored by our clergy. The land is dotted 
a sellout crowd at the workshop on with extraordinary examples of bastard- 
“Liturgy and Art” at the North Amer- ized archaeology which drew its 
ican Liturgical Week at St. John’s strength from a belief that somehow 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. Christianity could be implanted in the 

The magazine issue is significant in new land through some shadowy adher- 
terms of a recognition of the progress of | ence to norms which produced the great 
religious art in this country. The St. masterpieces of religious art in European 
John’s Abbey meeting demonstrates the countries. This belief was further bol- 
climate of interest in the field. Both are — stered by the unconscious reaction of 
widely isolated instances, widely diver- missionaries who felt that replicas of 
gent, true, but both reflect the challenge — glories which graced the land of their 
of contemporary sacred art. forefathers were the best and only pos- 

L’Art d’Eglise is a revue of religious sible manifestations of religious art for 
and liturgical art published by the the land they had come to evangelize.” 
monks of St. Andrew’s Abbey in Bruges, Mr. Lavanoux, who is probably the 
Belgium. Known for its high standards _ prophetic voice of the liturgical arts 
and taste, the magazine is of course a movement in this country, has a genius 
beautiful publication. Sacred themes for stressing the positive. Not that he is 


~ 


are reverently handled, illustrations are 
a delight to the eye and the mind, and 
the whole tone of the publication gives 
one a feeling of legitimate pride 
in belonging to the Church 
that can produce. such beauty. 

Published in French, it now 
offers an English translation of 
the main articles. Of course 
the photographs are a promi- 
nent feature of this revue— 
and their majesty and beauty 
transcend all need for transla- 
tion. Because this publication 
is so influential in standard 
setting, the issue on the Amer- 
ican scene is more than ordi- 
narily newsworthy. 

Three Americans who con- 
tributed to the special issue are 
Maurice Lavanoux, editor of 
Liturgical Arts magazine; Rev. 
Edward Sutfin, pastor of St. 
Isidore Church, Montgomery 
Center, Vermont, and Frank 
Kacmarcik, illustrator. In his 
piece on “The Evolution of 
Religious Art in America,” Mr. 
Lavanoux analyzes the need for 
the American clergy and laity 
to worship the European past 
and to translate the ill-fitting 
European glories into the 
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painfully unaware of the cheap, the 
tawdry and the blasphemous in sacred 
art, but his aims seem to be in working 
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Cover of Belgian liturgical art magazine 


In the article on calligraphy, F . 
Kacmarcik takes a full swing at religiot 


publishers. He says, “It must 
be noted that the Church in 
America suffers greatly from 
the irresponsible attitude of her 
religious publishers toward the 
graphic arts, as evinced by the 
appalling craftsmanship in cor 
temporary missals, prayer books 
and bibles. The _ typography 
and illustration remain at the 
worst levels of the nineteenth 
century. To our shame, the 
sacred texts are still the mos 
tawdry of all books published’ 
He gives credit to Worship ani 
Jubilee for maintaining high 
standards. 

Artists whose works apped 
include Joseph O’Connel, 
Robert Rambusch, Frank Kae 
marcik, Gerald Bonnette, Kelly 
Fearing, Louisa Jenkins, Henn 
Rox, Alfonso Iannelli. Archi 
tects whose churchs are illus 
trated include Barrry Byme 
and Parks; Fox, Ballas an 
Thiey. 

It is not always easy to put 
together an issue of any magt 
zine and call it definitive. ft 
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| the ¥ Adantic communication, too. But one 
, the | Noticed the absence of artists from the 
con 4 Mid-west as well as the absence of ade- 
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el’ ]# SELL-OuT audience interest in the 
Liturgical Week workshop was un- 
high planned and unrehearsed. More than 
250 of the 2000 participants attending 
pea the conference chose to attend Liturgy 
nel,g Md Art, one of sixteen workshops on 
the crowded program, all with a dazz- 
ling array of talent as participants and 
env@ nsultants. 
rchif’ lopics outlined for discussion in- 
lus Cuded: “How does liturgy condition a 
yme POper understanding of art?” “How is 
and the dynamism of liturgy applied to art 
today>”: “What does the architect have 
put for theological guidance by the clergy?” 
Now everyone knows that sessions like 
these do not always answer or discuss 
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Page spread from “‘L’Art D’Eglise’’ showing outstanding examples of modern American church architecture 


the topics intended, but abbots, artists, 
architects and just ordinary art patrons 
all wanted to get into the act. As might 
be expected with such an avant garde 
group there was complete accord on 
many topics. If there were any dissent- 
ers to the need for a living art, there 
was none so brave as to make himself 
heard. Of all who contributed to the 
gathering, it is safe to say there were 
no owners of plastic statues on dash- 
boards, or glow-in-the-dark crucifixes. 
Yet it is probably a safe assumption that 
some of the representatives of church 
goods houses present did not share com- 
pletely in what was said about contem- 
porary sacred art. 

Such meetings are always stimulat- 
ing, not only because of the caliber of 
the program but because of the by- 





Nina Polcyn has made her St. Benet's 
Book Shops, Chicago and Wilmette, Ill., 
leading outlets for contemporary reli- 
gious art; her art column appears reg- 
ularly in “The Critic.” 
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products: the art exhibit arranged by 
Rev. Cloud Meinberg, O.S.B. of St. 
John’s Abbey; the opportunity to meet 
and see and hear the experts as well as 
other stimulating people. One of the by- 
products of this gathering was the for- 
mation of a new organization, The Liv- 
ing Art Group, which plans to edit a 
magazine, Sun. Composed entirely of 
laymen, the magazine seeks to meet a 
need which neither Liturgical Arts nor 
Catholic Art Quarterly is commissioned 
to do. Edited by John David Robinson, 
the magazine is due to make its debut 
in January, 1958. While Liturgical Arts 
has a great professional emphasis for 
architects and artists, and the Catholic 
Art Quarterly stresses the needs of art 
teachers, Sun hopes to emphasize the 
creative aspects of living art for the 
average layman. 

Probably the most important conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the Liturgical 
Week and the L’Art dEglise issue is 
that there is more good will on the 
question of good sacred art, more readi- 
ness to accept than we realize. 
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The Perennial Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 22) 


pleted novels. Other reprinted Victor- 
ians currently available include Mere- 
dith (The Ordeal of Richard Feveral, 
Everyman's Library, $1.50), Hardy 
(Tess of the D'Urbervilles, Dial-Heri- 
tage, $5) and Bulwer-Lytton (The Last 
Days of Pompeii, Dial-Heritage, $5). 


Pormyr reprints are fairly rare; thus it 
is a double pleasure to welcome a 
new series of hard-cover reprints to be 
presented by Macmillan under the gen- 
eral title of “The Poetry Bookself.” Vol- 
umes now available are English and 
Scottish Ballads ($2), Selected Poems 
of John Clare ($1.50), Selected Poems 
of William Blake ($2), Selected Poems 
of Robert Browning ($1.75) and Select- 
ed Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
($1.50). The important point about 
these books is that they are authoritively 
edited and annotated, although for the 
general reader. They are not just slap- 
ped together in casual fashion. The book 
of ballads, for example, is edited by the 
poet Robert Graves, who provides a 
brilliant introduction; in it he makes 
quite a case for the pagan origin of 
some of the ballads and shows their re- 
lation to witchcraft. Though learned, 
Mr. Graves does not believe in scholar- 
ship for its own sake; he sees little virtue 
in rendering “Go, fetch me down this 
false bishop” as “Goe, ffeitch mee doune 
thysse ffauss bysshoppe.” 

Readers (teachers among them) who 
may consider that they have already 
done such poets as Blake and Browning 
may be indicated in the following by the 
editor of the Browning volume and gen- 
eral editor of the entire series, James 
Reeves: “It would be difficult to name 
a single poem of Browning’s which 
would at present find general acceptance 
as revealing unmistakably the accent of 
greatness.” Here is a sentence which 
could not have been written as recently 
as twenty years ago. Or take this one: 
“Provided we can read long poems at all, 
we can often find Browning readable.” 
For those of middle age for whom 
Browning is a “fallen idol” and for 
younger readers who consider him—after 
Blake and Hopkins—as a long-winded 
bore, Mr. Reeves has gotten together a 
Browning of “happiest moments.” Here, 
then, in an important selection, are not 
the poet’s “grander failures,” the pseudo- 
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philosophic poems, but those poems 
which are “happy,” “light-hearted, but 
not without a certain wistful melan- 
choly.” 

The work of John Clare, again per- 
ceptively introduced by John Reeves, is 
that of an unhappy man Che died a lun- 
atic) who wrote “happy poetry.” Long 
neglected, Clare is valued today for his 
beautiful descriptions of nature and for 
his characterizations of rural life, which 
he described, Mr. Reeves observes, “with 
a sort of detached love, a shy intimacy.” 
Perhaps these random samples of Clare 
will suggest his soft, direct, and “un- 
poetic” style: “I’ve often tried, when 
tending sheep and cow,/ With bits of 
grass and peels of oaten straw/ To 
whistle like the birds.” Again: “The 
leaves of autumn drop by twos and 
threes,/ And the black cloud hung o’er 
the old low church/ Is fixed as is a rock 
that never stirs.” Some titles: “Farm 
Breakfast,” “The Lout” C“No sort of 
learning ever hurts his head”), “Market 
Dav,” “The Yellow Wagtail’s Nest.” 

The vogue of John Clare is a fairly 
recent one; stronger and longer have 
been the vogues of Blake and Hopkins, 
now valued much above, say Tennyson 
and Browning. Blake, says Mr. F. W. 
Bateson, editor of the Blake volume in 
this series, “is one of the most difficult 
of the English poets, but the Victorian 
idea, still a popular one, that it is only 
the bad poems that are obscure is a 
vulgar error. With the exception of the 
early imitations and a few of the ‘Songs 
of Innocence’ some degree of obscurity 
runs through all his poems, good, bad, 
and indifferent.” Mr. Bateson’s intro- 
duction and his careful notes should go 
far to remove most of the obscurity and 
help him to “maintain a semantic bal- 
ance between what Blake was trying to 
say and what the traditions of English 
speech and poetry were trying to make 
him say.” 

For Hopkins, Jesuit and poet, the at- 
tempt to find semantic balance has also 
been necessary. Much of the best 
criticism of our time has been directed 
toward discovering just that balance. 
The poetic fame of Hopkins and its 
growth in our time is one of the most 
amazing of literary phenomena. I re- 
member taking a course in poetry at 
Yale some twenty years ago wherein 








Hopkins was not so much as mentioned: 
we were directed to master the thought 
and technique of Browning and Arnold. 
Yet Hopkins was a Victorian—he died jn 
1889—and his collected poems had been 
known for twenty years. Almost fifty 
thousand copies of his collected poems 
have been sold in England alone singe 
1930, and he is now considered one of 
the greatest of English poets. Mr. 
Reeves’ well annotated edition of most 
of the poems should convince anyone 
why this is so. 

The man behind the poems is amply, 
intricately revealed in Further Letters 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins (Oxford, 
$11.50), now in a second edition, which 
has been revised and also considerably 
enlarged by newly discovered letters the 
poet wrote to his mother. I suppose that 
only the student will have the leisure 
and patience to sift through bread and 
butter notes and the like to get to the 
theorist on poetry and literature, but the 
general reader would be the gainer. Just 
to know that Hopkins wrote “What do 
you think of the Home Rule Bill?” on 
a postcard, for example, helps place poet 
and poems in perspective. And the les 
austere Hopkins of the letters may well 
serve to humanize the austere Hopkins 
of the poems. Read the letters if you 
can, but by all means possess the poems, 
they are at the very heart of our her: 
tage. 





Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 31) 


I Leap Over the Wall. 

Other books of interest to Catholics 
being published in November include: 
The New Guest Room Book, edited by 
Frank Sheed (Sheed and Ward), 
Giants of the Faith by Rev. John A 
O’Brien (Doubleday), God’s Bandit, a 
biography of Don Luigi Orione by 
Douglas Hyde (Newman), Lay Work 
ers for Christ edited by George L. Kane 
(Newman), Angels Under Wraps by 
Msgr. E. V. Dailey (Bruce), Pleas 
Don't Eat the Daisies by Jean Ken 
(Doubleday), The Making of a Priest 
by Rev. Albert Nevins (Newman), and 
an extremely handsome and interesting 
study of five great people from Avil 
(Queen Isabella, St. Teresa, St. John o 
the Cross, Maria Vela, and St. Pedw 
Bautista), The Land of Stones and 
Saints by Frances Parkinson Keyes 
(Doubleday). 
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THE WORLD 


ne THiRD International Congress for 

Sacred Music was held in Paris in 
July of the past summer. Its two pre- 
decessors were in Rome in 1950 and in 
Vienna in 1954. It is interesting to con- 
jecture where the 1960 Congress might 
be held, if it came to the United States. 

So far these international meetings 
have been devoted to lengthy discus- 
sions of the major areas of sacred music, 
with special reference to the great en- 
yclicals on the subject. The famous 
Motu Proprio, “Te Sollicitante,” or 
“Among the Cares of the Pastoral 
Office,” by Pope St. Pius X, the “Dis- 
cipline of Sacred Music,” by the present 
Pontiff, and Pius XI’s “Divini Cultus,” 
ae the guideposts leading the musicians 
of the Church who gather from many 
parts of the world for these conferences. 

As one who was fortunate enough to 
attend the Paris sessions last July, I 
fund the occasion rich in many ways. 
It was, among other things, an unusual 
opportunity to see the musical strength 
of various countries, and to compare 
them with our own progress in America. 
It is natural that Catholic countries of 
Europe should have deeply rooted tra- 
ditions in music, both in creating and 
in performing it, that we may envy from 
our young Catholicism over here. Nor 
can we forget, in any consideration of 
Catholic cultural matters in the United 
States, that we are still rather near the 
days of the mission status, and that we 
have had a rather brief period in which 
to achieve any profound Catholic mus- 
ical tradition. 

At the same time it is worthy of more 
than passing interest that the superbly 
trained choir of children who provided 
some of the finest singing of the Paris 
meetings was trained entirely by the 
Ward Method, the flourishing system 
begun by Mrs. Justine Ward, long a 
citizen of Washington, D.C. (The 
Ward Method was introduced in Italy, 
France and Holland thirty years ago, 
and now numbers around fifty-five 
thousand school children presently 
studying its techniques for singing and 
teading music.) Thus there is a certain 
irony in the fact that Dutch and French 
adult Catholics sing at Mass with easy 
Power and love of music imparted to 
them through the efforts of an outstand- 
ing American Catholic, while at home 
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OF MUSIC 








By PAUL HUME 


Catholics in many places still lack the 
opportunity of learning either singing 
or reading music. 

Among the readily accepted facts of 
musical life among French Catholics is 
the presence of a good, useful pipe 
organ in nearly every church, even the 
smaller and less prosperous churches. 
Not all of these instruments are in the 
finest state of repair, but scattered across 
the city of Paris, and abroad in the 
country at large, are instruments that 
add noble sounds to the worship of God 
and provide a right psychological atmos- 
phere as well. For a time I almost for- 
got the mechanized, impersonal, dead- 
ening effect of the electronic organs that 
so many American Catholic churches 
have acquired for the affliction of heart 
and ear. 

There were choirs from many Euro- 
pean centers: Lille, Vienna, Versailles, 
Westminster Cathedral in London, a 
Spanish chorus from Pamplona, from 
Aix-la-Chapelle, from Linz, from the 
church of St. Catherine of Endhoven 
in the Netherlands, and others. Organ- 
ists, teachers, singers, priests and sisters 
filled many of the great churches of 
Paris, with side trips to Reims and Char- 
tres where music joined with some of 
the world’s noblest architecture and 
magnificent stained glass to enhance 
man’s devotion to God. 


A: THESE events—concerts, pontifical 
masses, lectures, and_ informal 
meetings—passed rapidly in a few days, 
some to be recalled in detail in the 
weeks and months after returning home, 
we found ourselves assessing the present 
attainments in church music in our own 
country. Could there be an Internation- 
al Congress of Sacred Music in America 
in 1960? (The question is not, as far as 
we know, even up for discussion, and 
the place has undoubtedly been chosen 
long before this. We ask, not with a 
view to securing an American meeting 





Paul Hume is Music Editor of the 
Washington Post and author of “Cath- 
olic Church Music.” His column on 
music will appear regularly in future 
issues. 


place for the Congress, but to try to de- 
cide where such a meeting might be pos- 
sible, if it were in other ways feasible. 
In other words, have the Catholic mu- 
sicians in this country the resources to 
present such a Congress, by drawing 
upon the choirs and other appropriate 
musical organizations from our own 
country?) 

Financial considerations might well 
make it impossible for many European 
church musicians to travel to America, 
and it would be unfair to turn such a 
Congress into an exclusively American 
produced and attended affair. We seem 
better able to travel from the United 
States to Europe than to have the sys- 
tem reversed. 

Musically we are, I think, fully cap- 
able of bringing together an array of 
American choirs, organists, choruses, 
and, if desired, larger resources to pre- 
sent a Congress of impressive quality. 
In how many cities of the United States 
it would be possible to hold such meet- 
ings I am not sure. It would depend part- 
ly on the presence of enough large Cath- 
olic churches having good pipe organs, 
as, for instance, Pittsburgh, the birth- 
place of the Gregorian Institute in this 
country, or possibly St. Louis, Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, or perhaps Minneapolis 
and St. Paul together. 

This kind of conjecture would be 
pointless were it not for the encourag- 
ing fact that not too many years ago, 
it would have been impossible even to 
consider such a project for this country, 
outside of New York and _ possibly 
Boston. 

For no such conclave can be held 
merely because a community possesses 
a single fine choir, or one good organist. 
It is only when Catholic musical culture 
has spread throughout the fiber of the 
greater part of a city that it could be 
considered capable of hosting so broad 
a venture in Catholicism and music. 

The growth of a rich musical culture 
in our Catholic schools and churches is 
by no means confined to the larger cities 
I have mentioned. And though I often 
write with discouraging facts and 
figures about many places where music 
is still practically unknown and com- 
pletely untaught in our schools, we can 
be happy with the many small towns 
and rural areas where, thanks largely to 
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well trained religious, fine standards of 
music, both repertoire and performance, 
are solidly rooted. 

When this tradition becomes univer- 
sal wherever there are Catholic schools 
and churches, we shall have an atmos- 
phere of musical culture that will in its 
turn begin to produce Catholic mu- 
sicians and music lovers of real in- 
fluence. 

One of the most impressive facts we 
met in our stay in Paris was the spon- 
taneous participation by the everyday 
Mass-goer in the average Parisian par- 
ish. It was no matter of a few eggheads 
getting together in a corner of the 
church but rather a practically universal 
response by entire congregations. At the 
routine nine o'clock Missa Cantata at 
St. Sulpice on Sunday morning, for in- 
stance, there was an amateur choir, well 
trained, which took its place at one side 
of the front of the church. The choir 
director, standing so that he could lead 
both the choir and the congregation, 
simply but effectively turned from his 
singers to the larger body and brought 
forth a well sung Gregorian Mass. 
Copies of the music, obviously well 
used, were placed on the seats ahead of 
time and many used them, though far 
more knew the music by heart. 

This kind of participation in the 
liturgy, through its music, is a dramatic 
yet simple enough and completely right 
way for the active Catholic to show 
forth his membership in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. It is the highest means 
of taking part in the sacrifice of the 


Mass possible to the layman. It can hap- 
pen here when we have become a music- 
filled people, and when good music, in 
and out of church, has entered into our 
lives as a glorious routine, rather than 
as something for special occasions. 





Letter from Ireland 
(Continued from page 39) 


Mary does not think this plan will 
work; men are useless with “screechers.” 
But the possibility of Tim’s going to 
England, unwed, troubles her; an Eng- 
lish wife would ruin him. 

Mary: I don’t smoke much cigarettes— 
there’d be no fear of me to rob you; but 
the wans beyond wouldn’t be happy un- 
less they were smoking enough to blind 
an aeroplane. Tim, them wans are so 


smart as they’d trip a hen. They’ll hide 
every flaw they have till you have them 


wedded... . 

In the last act, Tim gains his point. 
They will marry and live happily within 
range of the Visiting House for ever 
more. 

Mary (smiling suddenly): And d’ye know, 
Tim, there’s wan p’int in children, they 
do be as innocent as lambeens. You’d 
shake to pieces laughing at how comic 
they are. So I won’t be away from all 
sport if I can’t go visiting itself. 

The King of Friday's Men is a very 
different work. It is a dramatic story, 
based on local folk traditions of the 
period, checked by historical research. 
This play is full of plot and action and 
brings home our past state of oppression 
more painfully than anything I have 
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read. The King of Friday's Men is har- 
rowing to an Irish audience. Rather in- 
cidentally, the shillelagh, a weapon 
which all Irishmen heartily wish to see 
buried forever, plays a major part in the 
story. 

This has been Molloy’s most sucess. 
ful play. It was first produced at the 
Abbey in 1948 and revived there in 
1949 and 1951. It ran for six weeks at 
the Lyric Theatre, London, was pro- 
duced in South Africa and Australia and 
translated into Swedish and Italian. The 
B.B.C. Third Programme broadcast it 
three times last year. It was produced on 
Broadway in 1951 by Michael Grace, of 
the Grace Shipping Line, but had no 
more success there than Graham 
Greene’s plays. Apparently Broadway 
does not find the Catholic viewpoint 
alluring on the stage. 

However, Molloy says that the most 
colourful interlude in his career was 
when he went to the United States to 
help Michael Grace in the production 
of this play. He returned to Galway 
with the conviction that 

American millionaires and Irish rural old 

bachelors are the only real eccentrics left in 

this otherwise mass-produced world. Of the 
literary people I met there, Thornton Wil- 
der was the most generous, enthusiastic 


and dynamic, while Clare Boothe Luce 
had that very rare thing: the eye of genius. 


It is significant that Molloy’s plays are 
favourites with provincial dramatic 
groups at home who find his situations 
and dialogue congenial. He is generally 
considered the best historian-dramatist 
who has yet arisen. The stamp of the 
mid-nineteenth century famine is on all 
his work, which deals with its after- 
effects, still with us in the shape of emi 
gration, late marriages, defeatism and 
the alleged impossibility of making a 
living from the land. The Faith he de 
picts is as crude and rough-edged as one 
of our own Penal Crosses, but if his 
characters have rasping tongues, Our 
Lady is always their heroine. “Pray for 
us sinners now, and at the hour of our 
death” seems to come off-stage from the 
Molloy plays. 

His new play (The Terrible Beauty, 
not yet produced) deals with the Insur 
rection from 1920-1923 as it affected the 
west of Ireland. “Perhaps I have bitten 
off more than I can chew” is his own 
rather rueful forecast, but since his 
touch all along has been so sure, the 
auguries are good. 
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Teaching Without Preaching 


«| T= EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY Primer 
(“In Adam’s Fall We Sinned All”), 
the bleak little horn books that accom- 
panied the rise of Protestantism, the 
Spellers of nineteenth-century small 
Americans, the strongly didactic tales 
that were thrust upon English school- 
children in the 1890's, the Easy Lessons 
and Moral Tales with which Maria 
Edgeworth assaulted the minds of chil- 
dren in 1800: these are some of the lit- 
erary ancestors of what twentieth-cen- 
tury children read today. The small 
trickle of books expressly written for 
children—ever since Charles Perrault in 
1697 put together into one historical 
volume the eight tales of Mother Goose 
(Contes de ma Mere l’'Oye)—was almost 
entirely and depressingly moral. Only 
when the influence of stern Victorian- 
ism had begun to wane, and children 
were released to smile, and then to 
laugh unrestrainedly, at the wonderful 
nonsense of Edward Lear and the witty 
wisdom of Lewis Carroll, did it occur to 
writers that they could teach without 
sermonizing, in fact, that the less 
preaching their prose contained the bet- 
ter the inferred lesson was picked out 
and remembered by the child. 
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By DORIS GRUMBACH 


In the brief hundred years that writ- 
ers have been writing expressly for 
children the demand for strictly moral 
literature has died away; in the Thirties 
the pendulum swing went to the other 
extreme and stuck there for a while. We 
then witnessed a great flood of books for 
young children which nervously shied 
away from containing anything but 
straight descriptive matter or chronicles 
of everyday life or catalogs of city sights, 
country sights, night sights and day 
sights. The fiction was pure entertain- 
ment and excitement, no more. A book 
about going out of doors, putting on 
one’s mittens and playing in the sand- 
box was regarded as sufficient literary 
nourishment for the pre-school child, 
and the older child was offered his 
choice of mystery, high adventure or the 
cooperative joys of an almost-perfect 
family going about their almost-perfect 
rounds one gay day after another. 

In the last fifteen years, however, we 
have returned happily to the beginning 
of the cycle, with a most important dif- 
ference. Again we are witnessing a re- 
vival of the recognition of the teaching 
values in children’s books; again we are 
beginning to use books with a didactic 


vein, but now it is well hidden in all 
the arts and crafts of literary excellence; 
now it is deeply embedded in most ex- 
cellent fictional form so that the point 
is made inferentially and indirectly. 
Children are no longer told; they are 
shown. Now we are using children’s 
books in an interesting new way: as 
vehicles for moral, social, economic, 
religious and intellectual illustration, 
and to this active, vital use scholars have 
given the name of bibliotherapy. 

The uses and techniques of biblio- 
therapy have been widely described in 
library journals and in teachers’ maga- 
zines but only tangentially in the popu- 
lar press. This is too bad, because it is 
precisely to the interested but un- 
scholarly parent, to the busy, practicing 
teacher, to the concerned social worker 
and priest that the technique can have 
great value. 

Bibliotherapy has ancient roots for 
its recent history. The inscription on the 
front of the ancient library at Thebes 
read: “Medicine for the Soul.” A hos- 
pital at Cairo built by Calif al-Mansur 
offered medical and surgical care, and 
as well: “priests were provided to read 
the Koran day and night.” In 1811 at the 
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first meeting of the Corporation of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital a com- 
mittee was assigned “to take care that 
patients in each ward be supplied with 
Bibles and other such religious books 
as they may deem suitable.” In 1823 Dr. 
John Warren gave fifty dollars to the 
same institution to buy books best 
adapted “to persons situated as they are.” 
And in 1847 in England the first hos- 
pital patients’ library was established at 
the Worcester Royal Infirmary. 

If physicians and _socially-conscious 
charity workers recognized the close con- 
nection between illness of the body and 
. literary aids to mental peace, it was a 
long while before the science of book- 
use came to be applied to children’s 
emotional, physical and _ intellectual 
problems. The first important formula- 
tion of the usage for children to appear 
in print was made by Clara J. Kircher, 
who worked under Dom Thomas Verner 
Moore at the Catholic University of 
America in 1944 and published what 
may well be a milestone in the fold, 
Character Formation Through Books: 
A Bibliography. Miss Kircher listed 
books under the headings of character 
traits, or emotional problems with which 
they dealt, in her “character index”: 
fear, shyness, only child, fear of failure, 
respect, etc. In the 1952 edition, she 
added a new category—vocations—on the 


grounds that “if a child can be given a 
new interest which would lead to some 
plans for the future, his behaviour prob- 
lem would disappear.” (Dom Moore). 

This was the first formal listing, and 
since that time innumerable articles and 
book titles have been added to the 
bibliography, as teachers, judges, social 
workers and librarians have found other 
useful books. 

Dom Thomas Verner Moore, whose 
introduction to Miss Kircher’s listing has 
set the pattern for a practical approach 
to bibliotherapy describes the subject as 
an attempt to develop a technique for 
implanting in the child’s mind sound 
principles of conduct. He outlines the 
necessary steps, without which the mere 
handing of books to a child would not 
solve any problems: 

1) A book is chosen for the child on 
the grounds that the hero or heroine suf- 
fers from trials very closely allied to the 
present problem of the child. 

2) The child reads it, lives out the 
emotions, abreacts his own. This allows 
him to give vent to his pentup effective 
life and obtain a certain amount of 
psychological relief. In the case of a 
character trait, he will perceive the trait 
emphasized in the hero or heroine, and 
then admire it, objectively. 

3) The effect of the reading often re- 
mains dormant for a while, and seems 


not to have had any noticeable effect on 
the conduct or thinking of the child, 

4) An occasion arises when the child 
will perceive a relationship between that 
occasion and the principle he has prey- 
iously perceived. 

5) There is a salutary period of de. 
velopment in which the principle more 
and more consistently determines the 
child’s actions until the correct response 
to a situation of trial follows almost re. 
flexly. Now he sees his difficulties from 
a wholesome viewpoint and manages 
himself in accordance with that objec- 
tive view and behaves well. 

Everyone who writes on the subject 
is very clear and graphic about the pit- 
falls. Miss Kircher says over and over in 
articles and in her book that it is not 
safe to assume “that once a moral prin- 
ciple is read about it ipso facto deter- 
mines conduct.” There is no absolute 
certainty, of course, but it has been seen 
so often that a child will accept solu- 
tions to his own problems more agree- 
ably when they are first presented to 
him in the objective form of fiction 
(“this is about someone else, not about 
me”) that to assume it will work is a 
safe procedure. 

Further, bibliotherapy should follow, 
not precede the establishment of rapport 
with the child. The librarian or teacher 
or parent needs the child’s confidence, 





SOME BOOKS FOR USE 


THE CHILD FACES HIS 
OWN PROBLEMS 


PovERTY 

Lou Gehrig: A Quiet Hero, by Frank Gra- 
ham. Putnam, 1942. 

The Janitor’s Girl, by Frieda Friedman. Mor- 
row, 1956. 

Carry On, Mr. Bowditch, by Jean Lee La- 
tham. Houghton, Mifflin, 1956. 

A Tree for Peter, by Kate Seredy. Viking, 
1941. 


“Srory’-TELLING 


The Most Wonderful Doll in the World, by 
Phyllis McGinley. Lippincott, 1950. 


SELFISHNESS 


The Selfish Giant, by Oscar Wilde. Kenedy, 
1954. 


DiIscONTENTEDNESS 
The Discontented Village, by Rose Dobbs. 
Coward, McCann, 1946. 


IMPATIENCE 

Wait for William, by Marjorie Flack. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1935. 

Loss oF A Lovep Pret 


The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 
Scribner, 1939. 
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The Biggest Bear, by Lynd Ward. Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1952. 


MIscHIEVOUSNESS 


The Taming of Toby, by Jerrold Beim. Wm. 
Morrow, 1953. 


JEALousY 


Big Brother Danny, by Jean Fiedler. Holiday 
House, 1953. 


NEED oF One’s FeLtow MEN 

Susan Cornish, by Rebecca Caudill. Viking, 
1955. 

The Tough Winter, by Robert Lawson. Vik- 
ing, 1954. 

Rabbitt Hill, by Robert Lawson. Viking, 
1944. 

Flood Friday, by Lois Lenski. Lippincott, 
1956. 


Fear oF PuysicaL Hanpicap 


Hill of Little Miracles, by Valenti Angelo. 
Viking, 1942. 

The Wishing Apple Tree, by Jean Bothwell. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1953. 

The Door in the Wall, by Marguerite De 
Angeli. Doubleday, 1949. 

Corn Farm Boy, by Lois Lenski. Lippincott, 
1954. 





Otto of the Silver Hand, by Howard Pyle. 
Scribner, 1888. 

The Cottage at Bantry Bay, by Hilda Van 
Stockum. Viking, 1938. 


OBESITY 


The Story of Christina, by Hope Newell. 
Harper, 1947. 


Fear OF THE Dark 

Switch on the Light, by Ray Bradbury. Par 
theon, 1955. 

Who Likes the Dark? by Virginia Howell. 
Howell, Soskin, 1946. 


Fear oF Fear 

Call It Courage, by Sperry Armstrong. Mac 
millan, 1940. 

The Courage of Sarah Noble, by Alice Dak 
gliesh. Scribner, 1954. 


Tue ApopTep CHILD 

Adopted Jane, by Helen F. Daringer. Har 
court, 1947. 

The Chosen Baby, by Valentina P. Wasson. 
Lippincott, 1939. 


Money ProsieMs IN THE FAMILY 

Thimble Summer, by Elizabeth Enright. Rine 
hart, 1938. 

The Moffats, by Eleanor Estes. Harcoutt 
Brace, 1941. 

Blue Willow, by Doris Gates. Viking, 1940. 
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wmetimes needs to establish it through 
play therapy for the young child, and 
sports or informal talks with the older 
one before he can succeed with biblio- 
therapy, and then, when the book has 
heen offered and read, there are further 
techniques for insuring better results: 
post-bibliot herapeutic talks, discussions 
of the problem within the book itself, 
and then the gradual leading of the 
child from the objective to the intro- 
spective. The personal relationship that 
is established during the delicate period 
of development, during which the child 
is slowly discovering the principle for 
himself, is a security measure that often 
cannot be eliminated. 


O' THE EFFICACY of the procedure it- 
self there can be no doubt. Sister 
Mary Corde Lorang did her doctorate on 
The Effect of Reading on Moral Con- 
duct and Emotional Experience. After 
an impressive mass of research based 
upon statistical information from replies 
to a questionnaire she was able to con- 
clude that “if a book has an effect on 
the reader, the effect of a good book will 
almost certainly be good, and the effect 
of an objectionable book will almost cer- 
tainly be bad.” Her figures showed that 
eighty-six per cent of teen-age readers 
said their emotions had been aroused by 
books, fifty-three per cent had tried to 


imitate a character in a book, and forty- 
two per cent did something because they 
read it in a book. “Reading,” she con- 
cluded, “can influence conduct for good 
or bad . . . it is possible to inculcate 
either good or bad principles through 
reading.” 

This new “science of psychological 
dietetics” has been found to work well 
in the solution of psychological, emo- 
tional and other adjustment problems. 
Here I would suggest an extension of its 
use into areas touched upon by other 
writers but never made too explicit, per- 
haps because, in the light of very recent 
integration developments in our coun- 
try and racial integration problems 
abroad, we have not until very recently 
been too aware of the problem: the 
prime necessity of breeding early into 
children the supremely Christian virtues 
of tolerance and lack of bigotry. 

There would seem to be two stages in 
this process: first, the quieting of the 
child’s fears for his own security or his 
place in the world, his surmounting of 
physical and emotional handicaps, his 
general realization of love and its re- 
wards; and second, his deep, broad and 
wide understanding of those who differ 
from him, his acceptance of those dif- 
ferences because of this understanding, 
and his almost crusading, apostolizing 
attitude from then on to guarantee the 





acceptance of these “outsiders” by the 
more securely placed of this world. 

Take John, for instance. 

He was a fifth grader in a public 
school in the eastern United States. His 
family was broken, ignorant and poor. 
Although he read well he did no read- 
ing, nor any work of any sort in school, 
and the problem of what to do about 
John was referred to the librarian who 
had shown herself to be, on other occa- 
sions, particularly successful, with prob- 
lem children. Miss Dee, let us call her, 
talked to John at great length and let 
him help her with jobs in the library 
which she said were “too heavy” for her. 
In the course of his talk she discovered 
that, together with a strong sense that 
his poverty and unpleasant family life 
excluded him from any possible success 
in life, he had assimilated a great deal 
of his mother’s uninformed bigotry. All 
sorts of persons, to her mind, were to 
blame for the failures of her life—the 
Jews who “ran” the country’s economy, 
the “Eytalians” who stole things, the 
“Niggers” who lived next door, the 
Puerto Ricans who “were all on relief.” 

Miss Dee began with the boy’s own 
problem. She asked him to read and re- 
view, for the library bulletin, three 
books: Carry On, Mr. Bowditch by Jean 
Lee Latham, Frieda Friedman’s The 
Janitor’s Girl, and the biography of a 





Judy's Journey, by Lois Lenski. Lippincott, 
1947. 

Invincible Louisa, by cornelia Meigs. Little, 
Brown, 1934. 

Bright Summer, by Ernie Rydberg. Long- 
mans, Green, 1953. 


Lack or A Moruer 
The Saturdays, by Elizabeth Enright. Rine- 
hart, 1941. 


A Farner Gonz Away 
The Mitchells, by Hilda Van Stockum. Vik- 
ing, 1945. 


Don’t-Want-To-Grow-Up 

Caddie Woodlawn, by Carol Ryrie Brink. 
Macmillan, 1935. 

Tomboy Row, by Ruth Holberg. Doubleday, 
1952. 


Hericut-CompLex 

The Smallest Boy in the Class, by Jerrold 
Beim. Wm. Morrow, 1949. 

Dot for Short, by Frieda Friedman. Wm. 
Morrow, 1947. 

Shorty Makes First Team, by Cary Jackson. 
Follett, 1950. 


INABILITY ‘TO SING 


Lentil, by Robert McCloskey. Viking, 1946. 


A Parent REMARRIES 
Stepsister Sally, by Helen Daringer. Harcourt 
Brace, 1952, 
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Too Many Grrets In THE FAMILY 
Too Many Sisters, by Jerrold Beim. Wm. 
Morrow, 1956. 


A New Scoot 
The New Boy, by Mary Urmston. Double- 
day, 1950. 


THE CHILD UNDERSTANDS 
“OTHERS” IN THE WORLD: 
TOLERANCE 


AMERICAN INDIANS 

Waterless Mountain, by Laura Adams Armet. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. 

In My Mother’s House, by Ann Nolan Clark. 
Viking, 1941. 

Chi-Wee—The Adventures of a Little Indian 
Girl, by Grace Moon. Doubleday, 1925. 


Purerto Ricans 

A Present from Rosita, by Celeste Edell. 
Julian Messner, 1952. 

Everybody's Island, by Amy Morris Lillie. 
Dutton, 1952. 


JAPANESE 

Emily San, by Barbara Reynolds. Scribner, 
1955. 

Crow Boy, by Taro Yashima. Viking, 1955. 


ITALIAN 
Nino, by Valenti Angelo. Viking, 1938. 


Big Little Island, by Valenti Angelo. Viking, 
1955. 


PoLisH 

Up the Hill, by Marguerite De Angeli. Dou- 
bleday, 1942. 

The Hundred Dresses, by Eleanor Estes. Har- 
court, Brace, 1944. 


JEwIsH 

Carol’s Side of the Street, by Lorraine Beim. 
Harcourt, 1951. 

They Fought for Freedom, by Elma Ehrlich 
Levinger. Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 1953. 

Rachel, by Mina Lewiton. Watts, 1954. 

All-of-a-Kind Family, by Sidney Taylor. Wil- 
cox & Follett Co., 1951. 

More All-of-a-Kind Family, by Sidney Tay- 
lor, Follett, 1954. 

Keystone Kids, by John R. Tunis. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1943. 


NEGRO 

Two Is a Team, by Lorraine and Jerrold 
Beim. Harcourt, Brace, 1945. 

Swimming Hole, by Jerrold Beim. Morrow, 
1951. 

Sad-Faced Boy, by Arna Bontemps. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1937. 

Jerome Anthony, by Eva Knox Evans. Put- 
nam, 1936. y 
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great American ballplayer, Lou Gehrig; 
A Quiet Hero by Frank Graham. He 
read them all, wrote a short paragraph 
on each one, and then in a heartening 
(to Miss Dee) sentence he summed up 
at the bottom of the page his conclu- 
sions: “I guess,” he wrote, “it’s alright to 
start poor if you got guts.” 

Further talks led the:librarian to con- 
clude that John was ready to look be- 
yond the pressures of his own problems 
to the roots of his prejudices. Again she 
used the same system. She gave him 
Amos Fortune: Free Man by Elizabeth 
Yates, the true story of an American 
Negro slave and his magnificent life in 
his last years of self-obtained freedom; 
Ruth Adams Knight's It Might Be You, 
eight excellent short stories of what it is 
like to be the member of a minority 
group; and People Are Important, by 
Eva Knox Evans. Again his response was 
three well-composed paragraphs — but 
this time he wrote no footnote. During 
their post-bibliotherapeutic talks Miss 
Dee wondered, she said, what he had 
thought of the books. He blushed furi- 
ously and she knew he was hearing in 
his inner ear the bigoted words from 
home. “Got a lotta names in my mind 
now I’m never gonna call anyone again,” 
he said. 

Or consider the experience of an- 


other teacher, Miss Kay, in the Middle 





West who taught in a school where the 
leaders, the most admired group of boys 
seemed to be the habitual trouble-mak- 
ers, the petty pilferers, the fellows, who 
loudly proclaimed they would do “any- 
thing for money.” The teacher had come 
upon Judge Jacob Panken’s telling 
volume, The Child Speaks in which he 
tells of his experiences at New York’s 
Domestic Relations Court with delin- 
quents whose direction he helped to 
change by developing in them a new 
interest: reading. Miss Kay thought she 
might try bibliotherapy on her class, and 
chose to read to her fifth graders The 
Cottage at Bantry Bay, by Hilda van 
Stockum, a magnificently unmaterialis- 
tic family story of love and courage and 
faith. There is the place in it where the 
club-footed boy wonders: 
“Can I be a great man, Mother, as great 
as Cuchulain, an’ have a lame foot any- 
way?” he asked. Mother embraced him 
fondly. “Surely greatness comes from the 
brain and the heart, not from the feet, me 
boy,” she whispered. “There’s no reason 
why we shouldn’t be proud of ye some 
day.” 
Francie heaved another sigh. “Well,” he 
said, “T’ll offer it up... .” 


And, further on, she read to them the 
touching defence that the traveling min- 
strel makes of the greatness of life be- 
yond the reaches of the possessions and 
money. After the book some of the 


children wrote thoughts on the quota- 
tion: “money is no use to me, money 
won't buy me the things I care for.” 

“Friends,” wrote Carol, one of the 
would-be emulators of the tough bunch 
in the school, “are about the best thing 
a person can have. Just think, if chil- 
dren didn’t have friends and big people 
didn’t have neighbors, everyone would 
probably be as lonely as a log. And 
money won't buy them.” 

There are of course hundreds of yse- 
ful books for the aware parent, the in- 
terested teacher, the spiritual advisor or 
social and psychiatric worker to use in 
bibliotherapy. I have listed a few of 
these, with an eye to the best literary 
values available as well as the therapeu- 
tic ones, but it is certain I have had to 
leave out many most worthy books. In 
the list are some of my favorites and the 
ones teachers and librarians have te- 
ported to me as having been successful 
with children. I have listed them under 
headings that are necessarily restricted: 
the child’s own security, and then, his 
tolerance and understanding of those 
around him. And it may well be that 
eating and drinking “the precious 
words,” the child’s spirit will “grow more 
robust,” his resistance to the world’s 
cruelty and bigotry more staunch, and 
his spirit liberated to self-knowledge and 
universal charity. 





Bright April, by Marguerite De Angeli. Dou- 
bleday, 1946. 

Booker T. Washington, by Shirley Graham. 
Julian Messner, 1955. 
Famous American Negroes, by 
Hughes. Dodd, Mead, 1953. 
Call Me Charley, by Jesse Jackson. Harper, 
1945. 

Indigo Hill, by Eleanor Lattimore. Morrow 
Junior Books, 1950. 

Junior, a Colored Boy of Charleston, by 
Eleanor Frances Lattimore. Harcourt, 1938. 

Mama Hattie’s Girl, by Lois Lenski. Lippin- 
cott, 1953. 

Shuttered Windows, by Florence Crannell 
Means. Houghton, Mifflin, 1938. 

All-American, by John R. Tunis. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1942. 

Amos Fortune: Free Man, by Elizabeth Yates. 
Aladdin Books, 1950. 


Langston 


GENERAL Booxs ON TOLERANCE 


People Are Important, by Eva Knox Evans. 
Capitol Publishing Co., 1951. 

Bill and His Neighbors, by Lois J. Fisher. 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1950. 

Is It Hard? Is It Easy? by Mary McBurney 
Green. Scott, 1948. 

It Might Be You, by Ruth Adams Knight. 
Doubleday, 1949. 

Fair Play, by Munro Leaf. Lippincott, 1939. 
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Spotty, by Margaret Reg. Harper, 1945. 

Told Under the Stars and Stripes, An Um- 
brella Book. Stories selected by the Lit- 
erary Committee of the Association for 
Childhood Education. CIll. by Nedda 
Walker) Macmillan, 1945. 


THE CHILD FORTIFIES HIS 
SPIRIT WITH FAITH 


The Adventures of the Redcrosse Knight, by 
Sr. Mary Charitina. Sheed & Ward, 1945. 

Black Fox of Lorne, by Marguerite De An- 
geli. Doubleday, 1956. 

The Boy Jesus, by Pelagie Doane. Oxford 
University Press, 1941. 

A Prayer for Little Things, by Eleanor Far- 
jeon. Houghton, Mifflin, 1945. 

Prayer for a Child, by Rachel Field. Mac- 
millan, 1944. 

Calico Bush, by Rachel Field. Macmillan, 
1931. 

Adam of the Road, by Elizabeth Janet Gray. 
Viking, 1942. 

Animals of the Bible, by Dorothy Lathrop. 
Lippincott. 

John Carroll, Bishop and Patriot, by Milton 
Lomask. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1956. 

A Boy of the Lost Crusade, by Agnes Dan- 
forth Hewes. Houghton, Mifflin, 1923. 

Amahl and the Night Visitors, by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti. Whittlesey, 1952. 


Gabriel and the Hour Book, by Evaleen Stein. 
L. C. Page & Co., 1906. 

The Twelve Apostles, by Katharine Wood. 
Kenedy, 1956. 

Children of the Bible, by Elizabeth Yates. 
Aladdin, 1950. 


REFERENCES ON BIBLIOTHERAPY 


Character Formation Through Books: A Bib 
liography, by Clara J. Kircher, 3rd edition, } 
Catholic University of America Press, 1952. § ' 

“Bibliotherapy in the Elementary Classroom,” § | 
by Sr. Therese Marie. Catholic School 
Journal, February, 1955. 

“Bibliotherapy: The Librarian Acts,” by Clam 
J. Kircher. Catholic Library World, De 
cember, 1947. 

“Bibliotherapy,” by Sr. Helen Maria. Cath 
olic Educational Review, September, 1947. 

The Effect of Reading on Moral Conduct and 
Emotional Experience, by Sr. Mary 
Lorang, Ph.D. Dissertation, Catholic Unt 
versity of America Press, 1945. 

The Child Speaks, by Judge Jacob Panken. 
Holt, 1941. 

“Catholic Social Principles in Juvenile Lit 
ertaure,” by Sr. M. Bernice. Catholic 
brary World, April, 1946. 

“Bibliotherapy for Socially Maladjusted Chil 
dren,” by Sr. Mary Agnes. Catholic Edw 
cational Review, January, 1946. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 





—— 


ILD DECEMBERS, by Hilda 

White (Dutton, $3.50) is a fine 
fctionized biography of the Brontes. At 
Haworth parsonage on the Yorkshire 
moors, the four motherless Bronte chil- 
dren matured, very nearly under their 
own guidance. They had petty direction 
from an aunt and generalized discipline 
fom their melancholy, withdrawn 
father. But in the ways of the imagina- 
tion, they were their own masters, sup- 
evised by the eldest, Charlotte. 

Charlotte saw most of her plans end 
in failure and tragedy. The Brontes 
were seldom able to catch up with for- 
tune, and none of the four had the phy- 
sical stamina to withstand the family’s 
devastating enemy, tuberculosis. Char- 
lotte, the last survivor, succumbed at 
the age of 39. But the sisters had finally 
touched high success with their novels, 
produced both in spite of and because 
of the stern atmosphere and fevered 
restlessness of their lives. 

The author has woven knowledge of 
the Brontes and understanding of their 
novels into an elucidating biography. 
With talent and imagination, she pre- 
sents the fascinating elements of her 
story: the brooding background of the 
people and their work; the precise in- 
dividuality of each of the Brontes; and 
relevant nineteenth-century social uses 
both in England and abroad. Ages 14- 
up. 
Subject of FLIGHT OF THE 
WILDLING, by Marguerite Vance, 
(Dutton, $2.95) is Elisabeth of Austria, 
wife of the Emperor Franz Joseph. Six- 
teen-year-old Princess Elisabeth of Ba- 
varia had a rare beauty and a high spirit 
to match. In an unheralded appearance 
at a court festivity, she so thoroughly 
captivated the twenty-four-year-old Em- 
peror that he turned his back on Elisa- 
beth’s colorless sister, his politically se- 
lected fiancee, and chose the young 












Elisabeth. In so doing, he opposed his 
formidable mother and thereby set the 
unhappy pattern for Elisabeth’s reign. 
The girl had been reared as a prin- 
cess, but a minor one, and had been 
allowed a freedom which the old Arch- 
duchess Sophie, determined to revive 
the prestige of the Hapsburgs, forbade, 
In a series of head-on clashes, to the 
Empress of Austria. Elisabeth was con- 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


stantly commanded to observe court eti- 
quette, and just as constantly rebelled. 
Rebellion had been part of her enchant- 
ing youthful vitality, but as a constant 
in her womanhood it caused her a great 
interior exhaustion and furnished scan- 
dal, which alternately infuriated and 
saddened her. In her family back- 
ground, there was insanity, and it seem- 
ed to be spreading to Elisabeth. 

Delineating Elisabeth of Austria, a 
tragic and commanding figure, is the 
biographer’s major business. She gives it 
a fine order and brilliant finish, concen- 
trating on the basic personality and ad- 
mitting the fact of the instability with- 
out sensationalizing it. Nineteenth-cen- 
tury Europe was Elisabeth’s back- 
ground, its royalty, her milieu, its con- 
ventions, her curse. These elements of 
Elisabeth’s personal story are competent- 
ly handled and the resulting biography 
is exciting, informative, and truly mov- 
ing. Ages 13-17. 

The second half of BLESSED 
ROBERT SOUTHWELL, by D. H. 
Moseley (Sheed & Ward, $2.75) nar- 
rates the exciting events of Southwell’s 
ministry to recusant Catholics in Eliza- 
bethan England. The tale has suspense, 
drama, and emotional force that gathers 
to a climax in the Jesuit’s execution. 
This portion redeems the overly-con- 
scientious opening section of the bio- 
graphy, wherein the author is cowed by 





Illustration 
for “Calico ive 


W. T. Mars 


the existence of detail into forcing the 
narrative into ungainly shapes to accom- 
modate fact. The years of Southwell’s 
training in Europe are described here, 
and neither the actions nor the actors 
have much liveliness. Indeed, the total 
portrait of Southwell, poet and Jesuit, 
could have been drawn more distinctly. 
In the readable second half of the book, 
it is the story and not the hero that 
makes the impression. Ages 12-16. 

When historical fiction is good, it has 
mesmerizing excellences of its own: at- 
mosphere, action, an exciting sense of 
destiny. A superior historical novel, and 
endowed with these qualities is THE 
EAGLES HAVE FLOWN, by Joanne 
S. Williamson (Knopf, $3.00). Its hero 
is young teen-ager Lucius, son of a 
freedman and favored resident, by rea- 
son of the affection held for him by the 
mistress, Lady Porcia, in the home of 
Marcus Junius Brutus. At first hostile 
to his aloof lord and excited by the com- 
pelling personality of the public’s great 
hero Julius Caesar, Lucius grows to 
understand the political opposition of 
the two men. 

The Eagles Have Flown vividly pic- 
tures Caesar’s Roman world and some 
of its most notable figures, including the 
Egyptian queen Cleopatra, “a little lady 
. . . grandly dressed.” Acted by char- 
acters who have every dimension of real- 
ity, including the ability to evoke the 
reader's sympathy, the history is clear 
and memorable. Ages 12-16. 

A minor document of American 
colonial history, a diary published as 
Narrative of the Captivity of Mrs. John- 
son, furnished the outline and some of 
the details of CALICO CAPTIVE, by 
Elizabeth George Speare (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.50). 

Just before the outbreak of the 
French and Indian War, Indians in the 
employ of the French are harassing 
British settlements on the Vermont 
frontier. In one of their sporadic raids, 
they capture six members of the family 
of James Johnson, including Miriam 
Willard, younger sister of the diarist 
Mrs. Johnson. Susanna Johnson bore 
her fourth child on the Indian trail, 
and meets the grim adventure of cap- 
tivity with courage, resolution, and 
faith. Sometimes her very stanchness 
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irritates her sister, who has a_ broader 
and quicker interest, and who, more- 
over, is at the lovely beginning of her 
first romance when the Indians carry 
her off. To understand the basis of Sus- 
anna’s courage, in her fortifying de- 
votion to her husband, is one’s of Mir- 
iam’s accomplishments in the maturity 
which is forced upon her. To earn her 
living and care for her sister and the 
infant in Montreal, where they are 
awaiting ransom, is another. To honor 
both her Puritan upbringing and the 
pervading faith of Catholic Montreal is 
still another. 

Calico Captive deals with these im- 
portant intangibles while it is treating 
history with accuracy and excitement; 
offering two memorable heroines, Sus- 
anna and Miriam; illustrating, in a 
colorful romance, that married love has 
bases other than impetuous attraction. 
Calico Captive is a fine book, and one 
that need not be reserved for superior 
readers, so universal and clear is its 
attraction. Ages 12-up. 

WOLF BROTHER, one of Jim Kjel- 
gaard’s best novels, is a tense, somber 
story designed to give the Indian, and in 
particular the Apache, view of the “win- 
ning of the West.” CHoliday House, 
$2.75). Young Jonathan, returning from 
a Jesuit mission school to one of the 
newly established reservations, is forced 
to flee after an encounter with a soldier. 
He manages to join one of the last 
Apache bands holding out against the 
whites. As he rides, raids, and hides 
with the outlaws, he sees the hopeless- 
ness of such a life. Gradually he realizes 
that his Jesuit teacher was right in urg- 
ing him to go back to his people to 
teach them a new way of life. Based on 
historical events, the story is told with 
knowledge and sympathy. In general, it 
has the commanding stamp of reality. 
Ages 12-16. 

The Mongol empire under the great 
Genghis Kahn is the setting for THE 
YEAR OF THE HORSE, by Rita 
Ritchie (Dutton, $3.00). In this year, 
the beggar boy Botokai undertakes to 
clear the name of his dead father, once 
a favorite with the Khan but reduced to 
poverty under the false charge of trea- 
son. To begin his quest, Botokai must 
journey into the frozen northland to the 
mysteriously mild and fertile valley of 
the Old Man of the Mountain. That 
journey completed, Botakai is allowed to 
join the Khan’s army as messenger, in 
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the war against invading robber tribes. 

Mongol civilization, as expertly de- 
tailed in The Year of the Horse, is a 
subject of self-contained fascination for 
modern youngsters. With it here, they 
will find a great snarl of plot. Adven- 
tures and misadventures come fast and 
furiously to the boy Botokai. Even for 
a Mongol dedicated to a quest, this pace 
is artificial, and so are the coincidence 
and the completeness that mark the 
story's conclusion. The Year of the 
Horse is a good adventure story with a 
Mongol background, rather than a 
superior children’s book, as a closer in- 
tegration of character with the fabulous 
background might easily have made it. 
Ages 14-up. 

In THE GREAT WHEEL Viking, 
$3.00) Robert Lawson uses a fiction 
about a young Irish immigrant as the 
thin frame in which to detail the build- 
ing of the great Ferris wheel at Chi- 
cago’s World’s Columbian Exposition. 
The wheel, higher than a twenty-story 
building, was not an oddity, but an en- 
gineering triumph. George Washington 
Gale Ferris, the engineer who planned 
it, was the only one who had faith in 
it. Against harsh ridicule, Ferris main- 
tained that the wheel could be soundly 
built and safely operated. The author's 
text and his illustrations give life and in- 
dividuality to his characters. They and 
the great wheel itself make the book 
worth-while. The plotting is simple and 
evident. Ages 12-16. 

David Walker calls his novel about 
the Highlands of Scotland, SANDY 


WAS A SOLDIER'S BOY, a fable 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.00). It is fable 
in that it is projected into the future, a 
frightening future in which an atomic 
installation in the Highlands is attacked 
by enemy paratroopers. Who should be 
on the forbidden hill alongside the in- 
stallation but ten-year-old Sandy Me- 
Bain, son of the Pipe Major of the Black 
Watch regiment assigned to guard the 
area? In a high temper, Sandy is gath- 
ering pebbles for his slingshot, to avenge 
himself, who has been accused of a mis- 
chief he did not do. Having seen the 
enemies land, Sandy, who is a soldier's 
boy, runs for his bike to pedal down the 
hill and warn the village. For this act 
of heroism, the queen herself takes 
gracious note of him 

Termed a book for all ages, Sandy 
was a Soldier’s Boy is all that adult read- 
ers could ask for, in a fable. The story is 
acted by a cast of strongly-realized char- 
acters, from the tempery little Highland 
boy to the magnificently eccentric Col- 
onel of the Regiment. There are adult 
passages in the novel, there are constant 
colloquialisms that would confuse a 
young reader beyond endurance, there 
is the element of future history that 
could be just as confusing. Ages 12-up. 

RING AROUND HER FINGER, 
by James L. Summers (Westminster, 
$2.75) is an unusual teen-age novel, the 
story of the first years in the marriage of 
Jack and Lucy Wagner. Married at 
eighteen, the young couple facé into a 
series of typical problems, the combined 
weight of which nearly undoes them. 





Recommended for High School Libraries 


The following books reviewed in this issue are recommended for high 


school libraries: 


The Amulet, by Hal Borland 


The Book of Catholic Authors, Fifth Series, edited by Walter Romig 
Dandelion Wine, by Ray Bradbury 

The Glorious Folly, by Louis de Wohl 

The Golden Door, by Katherine Burton 

How the Merrimac Won, by R. W. Daly 

The Path of Destiny, by Thomas H. Randall 

The Restless Christian, by Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 

Their Brothers’ Keeper, by Philip Friedman 

Theology for Beginners, by Frank Sheed 

This Place Called Lourdes, by Sister Maureen Flynn, O.P. 
Vatican Journal, by Anne O’Hare McCormick 

We Sing While There’s Voice Left, by Don Hubert van Zeller 


For more information about these books, see reviews. 
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Ring Around Her Finger is serious 

down to its own depth, but never 
touches rock-bottom. Jack’s thoughts are 
generous! traced out, and they illus- 
rate that he feels confusedly that mar- 
riage can be defined and described. But 
he never manages to complete either 
rocess. Hle recognizes that Lucy is 
beautiful, that he wants to take care of 
her, that the present makes urgent de- 
mands on youth. He cannot make any 
or all of these facts rule out the con- 
sant background possibility of divorce. 

The author’s style in this, his most 
grious novel to date, is still his own, 
based on his concept of the adolescent 
boy as a tragic clown. There are pas- 
sages of hearty humor, dealing with the 
adolescent’s realization of his burlesque 
foreignness in the adult world. This 
style is sometime stretched too thin, and 
the result is confusion. Older teens. 

GAUNT’S DAUGHTER, by Elea- 
nor Shaler (Viking, $3.00) is a thea- 
trical romance that sets up an interest- 
ing conflict. Representing one side is 
Richard Gaunt, eminent actor, who 
evaluates every thing and every person 
in relation to his most successful career. 
Tenuously sponsoring a contradiction is 
his seventeen-year-old daughter, a fledg- 
ling actress. In the beginning of the 
story, Cordelia feels, without having 
analyzed it, that human values must be 
important to everyone. This is before 
she ever meets her father, who had 
divorced her mother years before and 
signed away all rights to his child. 
When father and daughter are finally 
brought together, Cordelia is instantly 
won by her father’s magnetism and de- 
termination. Something that the girl 
calls “professional affection” arises be- 
tween them. But at a moment of crisis, 
Cordelia swings full away from her 
father’s egocentric ruthlessness. 

Gaunt’s Daughter has garish streaks, 
and it lets the characterization of the 
urbanely hard Gaunt get a little thick. 
But totally these exaggerations fit and 
blend into a well-written story that real- 
istically mixes the dust with the glitter, 
unemotionally sketches the workday 
routine of theatrical apprenticeship, and 
firmly holds triumph beyond the im- 
mediate powers of the appealling young 
heroine. Ages 12-16. 

GOOD-BY MY SHADOW, by 
Mary Stolz (Harper, $2.50) is an elab- 
orate description of a fifteen-year-old’s 
emotional growing pains. On Christmas 
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Illustration by Louis Darling for 
“Henry and the Paper Route” 


Eve, Barbara Perry goes caroling with a 
popular high school crowd. An intro- 
spective, intelligent young dreamer, Bar- 
bara is having a mighty struggle to 
acquaint herself with herself. Although 
she is always daydreaming popularity 
for herself, the invitation to go a-carol- 
ing is momently more than she can cope 
with. It makes her touchy, despairing 
and elated by turns. But she lives 
through the party, and makes so suc- 
cessful an impression that she is shortly 
invited again by the same crowd. Be- 
tween the two invitations is a space of 
only a few days. During the days, Bar- 
bara moves from her mother to her 
father to her two small brothers, think- 
ing about them in mainly unhappy 
terms of herself. The beginning of her 
social acceptance, it is implied, might 
well mark the beginning of a relaxation 
of her tense self-absorption. 

There are a good many facts about 
adolescence stated, one way or another, 
in Good-By My Shadow. The character- 
izations of the teen-agers are good; the 
writing is excellent. But in place of 
events there are little streams of con- 
sciousness twisting through the book. 
Well-written, and interesting in pieces, 
Good-By My Shadow is an unrealized 
novel. Ages 12-up. 

REACH FOR A STAR, by Florence 
Crannell Means (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.00) describes a young Negro girl’s 
freshman year at Fisk University in 
Nashville. Although its setting is an out- 
standing Negro school, Reach for a 
Star is a fairly standard college romance. 
The book is too emphatic and too earn- 
est to achieve realness, and its plotting 
is slow-paced and obvious. But, in addi- 
tion to its description of a unique edu- 
cational institution, it offers, in several 


vivid scenes, a vicarious experience of 
prejudice, as suffered by the victim. 
Ages 12-up. 

Skiing is the theme of two new ro- 
mances for teen-age girls: ANGEL ON 
SKIS, by Betty Cavanna (Morrow, 
$2.95); and SNOW SLOPES, by Mary 
Wolfe Thompson (Longmans, Green, 
$2.75). In each book, the heroine helps 
her widowed mother run a Vermont 
guest-house for week-end skiers. In each 
plot, money is a villain. 

The Cavanna heroine is a sturdy, 
athletic girl who forces her way, 
through the hard obstacle of poverty, to 
skiing skill. Her mother warns Angela 
that skiing is a rich man’s pastime. Al- 
though that may be true in life, it is 
not necessarily so, in contrived novels. 
Angela is occasionally ugly-tempered, 
and constantly devoted to the magnifi- 
cent fun of skiing. After her first de- 
feat, she backslides with some sullen- 
ness, but regains her sense of fun and 
with it, success, including a date for the 
Dartmouth Winter Carnival. Her story 
is shallow, but carried off with a prac- 
ticed slickness that covers the frequent 
patches of dullness. Ages 12-16. 

Snow Slopes has many more stylistic 
kinks,but it is basically deeper and more 
credible than Angel on Skis. Its heroine 
has a residual lameness after a child- 
hood attack of polio, and can never be 
more than a spectator at any active 
sport. In a transparent bit of melodrama, 
she is made to realize that she has been 
hurting herself with self-pity. Dimen- 
sion is added to the plot of Snow Slopes 
by a mildly mysterious involvement in 
regional history; the heroine and others 
try to discover if the guest-house had 
been a station on the Underground 
Railroad. The book’s happy ending is 
complete, but the whole has sincerity, 
and the plot is interesting. Ages 12-16. 

HENRY AND THE PAPER 
ROUTE, by Beverly Cleary (Morrow, 
$2.75.) is the newest title in the “Henry 
Huggins” series of funny books about 
the everyday affairs of a neighborhood 
of grammar-schoolers. Henry, ten going 
on eleven, desperately wants to do some- 
thing important with his life, something 
like delivering newspapers after school. 
But he is too young to have a regular 
route of his own. Willy-nilly, he is in- 
volved with four rummage-sale kittens, 
acres of old newspapers for a scrap drive, 
and four-year-old menace Ramona who 
energetically pretends that she is a mon- 
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key with a jumping-rope tail. Like all 
the Cleary books, Henry and the Paper 
Route has realness and humor in good 
balance. There are a number of splen- 
didly ridiculous situations, most of them 
depending on the dependable naughti- 
ness of the inspired character Ramona, 
who eclipses Henry in this, his own 
book. Ages 8-12. 

THE RIVER’S JOURNEY, by 
Anne Marie Jauss (Lippincott, $2.25) is 
a collection of detailed illustrations 
whose technical features are explained 
by the text. The material covers the 
linear life of a river, from its birth to 
its old age. It would take a young scien- 
tist of experience and enthusiastic de- 
votion to appreciate The River’s Journey 
for what it is: a long, conscientious 
study whose subject demands frequent 
definitions and a sameness in content, 
pace and tone. As such a study, the book 
is well-done. Ages 8-10. 

There are twelve short stories in 
TERRIBLE FARMER TIMSON, by 
Caryll Houselander (Sheed & Ward, 
$2.50), and each is a good short story. 
What they are beyond that, it is hard 
to describe fully. They are spiritual 
writing in fictional form, and exactly 
tailored to youngsters’ interests and abil- 
ities. Throughout the collection there is 
a realization of the human personality 
of the Child Jesus, a consciousness of 
the literalness and practicality of the 
Gospel, and an understanding of the 
everyday necessity of the Sacraments. 
These huge truths are always expressed 
in finely-made dramatic incidents, and 
become familiar and comfortable. Ages 
8-12. 

MORE TALES OF IRISH 
SAINTS, by Alice Curtayne (Sheed & 
Ward, $2.75) is the author’s second 
Irish-saints book, and it is just as good as 
the first, Twenty Tales of Irish Saints, 
which appeared a few seasons ago. That 
is very good indeed. The tales are short 
and trim, each with a point that both 
finishes off the story and establishes a 
pleasant moral. Miss Curtayne’s style is 
a marvel of casual writing, personal, 
humorous, warm and never careless. 
Adults will note the artistry and enjoy 
the spirit of these tales from Irish folk- 
lore and tradition. Children will love 
them wholly and without question for 
their freshness and kindly fun. Ages 
8-12. 

In THE GOOD AMERICAN 
WITCH, by Peggy Bacon (Franklin 
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Watts, $2.95) a nine-year-old boy and 
girl learn from the girl’s professional 
uncle the formula for finding the native 
witch, and the possible benefits of the 
find. Through sleepy Linden Village 
and amongst its picturesque citizens 
they search, always hopeful, constantly 
disappointed. In their search, they acci- 
dentally meddle in some of the private 
affairs of the village, none of them 
mightily interesting to the young read- 
er. Finally, they find their witch, and 
the dearest wishes of two young hearts 
come true. 

The Good American Witch is a 
clever, kindly joke, accomplished with a 
lordly control of viewpoint. The reader 
can share both the children’s quest and 
the elaborate adult mischief that set 
them upon it. The book is chockfull of 
people and happenings of great delight. 
Let it be said, for the sake of readers 
who might get lost in the first fifty 
pages, that the introduction to the real 
fun of the book is much too long and 
not really related to the effervescent 
main story. Ages 8-12. 

In TROUBLE AFTER SCHOOL, 
by Jerrold Beim (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.75) an eighth-grade boy begins liv- 
ing a subtly different life when his 
mother takes a full-time job. An only 
child, an agreeable boy, and a good stu- 
dent, Lee Emerson, with completely un- 
supervised time on his hands, drifts to- 
ward bad companionship and begins to 
neglect his studies. He skips school, he 
hitch-hikes, he causes trouble in class. 
These petty mischiefs pave the way for 
a project close to crime, but before it 
comes off, Lee awakens and seeks help 
and advice from the school guidance 
teacher. 

Trouble after School is a well-con- 
structed, smart piece of writing, with 
little personality and a colorless sort of 
inevitability. The fiction neatly solves 
the problem of junior-grade delinquency 
by professional means; the parent as 
confidant has no place in this tale of 
modern morality. The larger problem of 
the abandoned home that spawns the 
delinquent is left untouched. A premise 
of the plot is that mother’s working is 
good for all because it eases the family’s 
financial burden, which the author 
doesn’t bother to make heavy. Ages 
10-14. 

THE CABOOSE CLUB, by Adele 
and Cateau De Leeuw (Little, Brown, 
$3.00) is built on a special interest, but 








the authors properly keep the particy. 
lars of the hobby, model railroading, 
subordinated to plot and characteriza. 
tion. An unpledged young reader wil] 
find the book enjoyable; one already 
under the spell of model railroading wil] 
elect it a favorite. ‘Team-work is vital in 
the ambitious tasks undertaken by the 
members of the Caboose Club; the suc. 
cess the boys ultimately have in learning 
this lesson makes their accomplishments 
credible. There is irresistible magic for 
boys in the high point of the book, the 
grand moment when club members 
actually acquire as a club-house a real 
caboose! Ages 8-12. 

GINNIE AND THE MYSTERY 
HOUSE, by Catherine Woolley (Mor. 
row, $2.75) is a pleasant, well-written 
book in a category so popular that un- 
fortunately it has room for many cheap 
stories. One winter day, sixth-grader 
Ginnie helps a shabby old woman with 
her groceries. Subsequently, Ginnie dis. 
covers that the woman lives fearfully 
in a huge, run-down house with shut 
ters across the windows, weird noises 
within, and a secret passage in the attic, 
Solving the piecemeal mystery of the 
woman’s alleged persecutors ~occupies 
Ginnie’s time and that of her friends. 
The children lead happily normal lives, 
with familiar work and fun, which 
bring the improbable happenings of the 
mystery nearly down to earth. Ginnie’ 
mystery is such a one as any lively 
youngster might without much strain 
imagine for herself. Ages 8-12. 

THE PERILOUS JOURNEY, by 
Humphrey Johnson (Holt, $2.50) de 
tails a thirteenth-century trip from Cob 
lenz to Nurnberg. The journey is under 
taken by a merchant of Coblenz with 
the major idea of avoiding the standard 
middleman’s profit on Nurnberg deals 
Following the trip, which is also made 
by the merchant’s twelve-year-old son, 
the reader encounters curious historical 
facts of a kind frequently substituted 
for the components of fiction, whet 
imaginative fiction seems beyond the 
reach of the writer. When adventures 
are attempted, they are melodramatic 
and pat. There are better books than 
this about the mediaeval merchant, the 
mediaeval castle, the mediaeval fair, ete 
Ages 10-12. 

CHRISTOPHER GOES TO THE 
CASTLE, by Janice Holland (Scrib 
ners, $2.75) is a slight story of mediae 
val life. With high hopes, young Chiis 
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ticu- § pher erters the castle where he is to 
ling, F tain for knighthood, but he is soon 
riza- | oughly deflated. He is immediately 
will | identified as a bringer of bad luck. In 
eady 4 defeating the rumor, the boy earns a 
will jeweled bridle for his fine horse. Chris- 
al in | topher Goes to the Castle is so carefully 
the | enunciated as to be monotonous, and its 
suc- | sory is thin as a string. The book might 
ning | have value as a simplified supplement to 
ents } history lessons. Ages 8-12. 
: for | The marriageable young princess who 
the | is the heroine of THE LITTLE 
bers | KNIGHT, by Elizabeth Johnson, (Lit- 
teal | tle, Brown, $2.75) greatly dislikes being 
agitl and is fiercely determined to have 
ERY | knightly adventures. She haughtily de- 
Mor- | spises the three knights who are in a 
itten | contest to win her hand because she 
-un- | knows that she can pass the tests set up 
heap | for them. But when she goes forth in 
ader | disguise to capture the horn of a uni- 
with | com, drive out a giant and kill a dragon, 
dis- | she finds the assistance of a stableboy 
ully | named Peter most welcome. The Little 
shut- | Knight is a charming fairytale with a 
oises | really original twist. The story has 
attic, | humor, neat characterization, and a 
the f good-sized portion of excitement. Ages 
pies F 7-9. 
nds. | Winnie-the-Pooh and The House at 
ives, | Pooh Corner, A. A. Milne’s remarkably 
hich § appealing whimsies, appear together in 
‘the f a handsome new volume which has 
nies | been titled THE WORLD OF POOH 
ively ¥ (Dutton, $3.95). Christopher Robin 
train § Milne was a very little boy when six 
stuffed animals came into his nursery, 
, by @% innumerable stuffed animals come 
de § regularly into the lives of little children 
Cob § today. Christopher Robin’s father, who 
ide | had a talent for such things, began 
with } making up stories about the toys and 
dard { their master. From this simple start 
leals. § came the series of Pooh stories, with the 
nade f tubby, lovable  bear-of-very-little-brain 
son, {| as hero. The stories are all excellent, and 
ical § some are better than that. They are the 
uted f work of a fluent storyteller, and they are 
here f performed by unforgettable individuals, 
the} whose consistent bewilderment is de- 
tures f lightful and sometimes uproarious. The 
nati} Pooh stories are classic. A child who 
than f does not know the world of Pooh should 
the visit soon. 
etc f The new volume is in all ways better 
than the two small books it replaces. It 
THE® has, to begin with, nine new full-color, 
crib # full-page illustrations by E. H. Shep- 
hard, who drew the Pooh people origi- 
nally, with uncanny accuracy. The 
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pages are larger, making them very 
much easier to read, and giving the old 
illustrations expanded size and a much 
richer setting. Paper stock is better, 
which is a good thing in a book destined 
for hard use and energetic affection. 
Ages 6-10. 

Illustrator Shepard has a new book of 
his own this season, an autobiographical 
bit called DRAWN FROM MEMORY 
(Lippincott, $3.75). It describes a year 
(1887) of his childhood in London as 
he often recalled it at the request of his 
own children. Drawn from Memory is 
fondly and generously illustrated; there 
are very few page-spreads without even 
one drawing. The stories and the pic- 
tures are wonderfully real and amusing. 
Here is an alert, happy little Victorian 
who notes the peculiarities of his era’s 
adults, but is not really inhibited by 
them. He has, in fact, a fine time most 
of the time, and the lucky reader can 
share the dated particulars, finely flavor- 
ed and treasureable, of his happy year 
as well as the timeless joys. They are 
separately delightful. All ages. 

A baby mouse named Bonnie is the 
timid little heroine of MOUSE 
HOUSE, by Rumer Godden (Viking, 
$2.75). Mouse House is a doll house- 
jewelry box given as an Easter present 
to a girl named Mary. It contains two 
mice dolls whose immobility disappoints 
Mary. Bonnie, a proper mouse from an 
overcrowded flowerpot house in the cel- 
lar, finds her way up to Mary’s room 
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for “Drawn from Memory’ 


and Mouse House. In fright and friski- 
ness, she demolishes the toy, and it is 
good for nothing but to be put away in 
the cellar and forgot. There, it meets a 
housing need. Mouse House has some 
of the charm of the miniature that 
Rumer Godden’s other doll stories have 
in memorable degree. But it is slighter 
than the others, less captivating, and 
marred by some harshness that doesn’t 
fit. Ages 7-10. 

CHRISTMAS MINIATURE, by 
Pearl Buck (John Day, $2.75) is a min- 
iature indeed, delicately proportioned - 
and finely carved. It tells the Christmas 
Eve story of a restless little boy who 
tiptoes downstairs at midnight, merely 
to consult the grandfather clock at the 
foot of the stairs. He goes on, unlaw- 
fully, to the tree itself, and there sur- 
prises his pet cat in the process of bait- 
ing a small scared mother mouse who 
has taken refuge within the creche. The 
book’s largest ingredient is feeling, an 
authentic, important and _ beautifully 
controlled one. The story should be a 
joy to generations of Christmas read- 
alouders. All ages. 

Santa Claus rebels against being kept 
at work during the holidays, in THE 
YEAR WITHOUT .A SANTA 
CLAUS, by Phyllis McGinley (Lippin- 
cott, $3.00). His decision to take the 
“first vacation in a thousand years” sad- 
dens all the world’s children except one, 
a six-year-old named Ignatius Thistle- 
white. Ignatius urges all children to 
send Santa gifts on the Christmas of his 
vacation. The Year Without a Santa 
Claus is a rapid, jolly, clever-enough 
rime, with fine illustrations of much de- 
tail and a delightful old-fashioned 
flavor. It will challenge neither A Visit 
from St. Nicholas (“Twas the night 
before Christmas . . . ”) nor the Nativity 
story, but it has a small part of the origi- 
nality of the first, and at least does not 
offend the last. Not the best of Miss 
McGinley’s books, it does offer some 
seasonal fun. All Ages. 

THE CHRISTMAS THAT AL- 
MOST WASN’T, a long rime by 
Ogden Nash (Little, Brown, $3.50) 
tells what happens when the happy 
kingdom of Lullapat falls under the 
power of a hateful tyrant. Evilard, a 
royal nephew, is a monster who toils 
“from sun to sun at spoiling other peo- 
ple’s fun.” After taking the fat and 
happy king away to starvation in a dun- 
geon, Evilard and his loathesome aides 
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decide to abolish Christmas. To the 
rescue of Lullapat comes the brave little 
shepherd boy Nick Knock and, when 
failure threatens him, a lovely young 
lady and her distinguished eldest rela- 
tion, King Wenceslaus. In large, the 
book is a well-rimed idea that doesn’t 
quite come off as a children’s tale. There 
are some nice small touches and some 
fine quotable passages, but there is no 
cleverness at the conclusion, where the 
story needs it badly. All Ages. 

OVER AND OVER, a large picture 
book, has a good text, by Charlotte 
Zolotow, and wonderful Garth Williams 
illustrations (Harper, $2.75). The little- 
girl heroine is so very young that she 
has only a confusion of memories about 
the round of the year. As each holiday 
arrives, she enjoys it intensely, but 
always wonders, “What comes next?” 
The youngest reader will recognize his 
own life in that of the little girl, and 
will find joy distilled in this collecting 
of the highlights of any youngster’s 
year. If there is real confusion about the 
sequence of days, Over and Over will be 
a practical help. Mr. Williams’ pictures 
are brilliantly colored and detailed, for 
the young; and immensely appealing to 
adults in the accuracy with which they 
convey the endearing seriousness of the 
four-year-old. Ages 4-6. 

THE BUTTERFLIES COME, by 
Leo Politi CScribners, $2.75) is a fine- 
looking picture book with a simple text. 
Every year in the Fall, great swarms of 
Monarch butterflies come to spend the 
winter on California's Monterey Pen- 
insula. Excitedly watching them now is 
young Lucia. Her older brother Stephen 
explains the migration, and describes 
the colorful Butterfly Festival in which 
the people of the peninsula celebrate 
the arrival of the Monarchs. The Butter- 
flies Come could serve as a science-study 
book, but its lovely color in text and 
illustrations makes it much more than 
that. It has only the faintest touch of 
plot, but a spontaneous air of serenity 
which is deeply pleasing. Ages 5-9. 

A little Italian boy who wants to sing 
but can’t interest anybody in his sing- 
ing is the hero of a spirited picture-book, 
CIRI-BIRI-BIN, by Mel Silverman 
CWorld, $2.50). Mario goes all the way 
to the ballroom of a large hotel for an 
audition, but can’t remember the words 
of his song. It is only when the im- 
portant feast of San Gennaro arrives 
that Mario is able to seize an oppor- 
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Illustration by Garth Williams 
for “Over and Over” 
tunity to sing, and sing, and sing. Ciri- 
Biri-Bin is a picture book of freshness 
and bright national color. Its illustra- 
tions are not as good as the text, but 
share some of its appeal. Ages 5-8. 
BUCKING HORSE, by Hetty Bur- 
lingame Beatty (Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.75) tells for youngest readers the 
familiar story of the wild horse that can 
be ridden by no one except the young- 
ster who loves him. Three experienced 





cowboys can’t ride Wild One; three 


the prize money. There is action and 
some slapstick comedy in the text and 
pictures of Bucking Horse, but the book 
is not outstanding in either element. 
Ages 4-8. 

BROTHER ALONZO, by Tom 
Hamil (Macmillan, $2.50) is a vibrant 
ly colorful picture-book with a story that 
occasionally matches the _ illustrations, 
Brother Alonzo, of sunny energy, 
awakens one beautiful morning, and de- 
termines to perform an_ impressive 
thanksgiving to God for the day. All his 
ambitious projects fail, and he is deso- 
late, until a wise old owl points out that 
his spirit (“good and kind and gentle”) 
is “the loveliest gift in the whole world,” 
Although the illustrations are clever and 
gay, the book is a disappointment. The 
story is sentimental, the characteriza- 
tion of Brother Alonzo doesn’t ring true, 
even on the picture-book level; and the 
high-stepping plot stumbles _ shortly 
after its promising start. Ages 4-8. 

TARO’S FESTIVAL DAY, by Sanae 
Kawaguchi (Little-Brown, $2.50), is a 
light fictionization of Japanese customs, 
particularly those associated with Chil- 
dren’s Day, an annual festival. The 
book is full of detail in text and illus 
tration, and all of it is neatly presented 
and interestingly authentic. Ages 48. 





Papal Encyclical 
(Continued from page 11) 


have been other abuses in non-Commu- 
nist countries. 

One is the use of the media as money- 
making contrivances without regard for 
the rights of truth or the need and op- 
portunity to provide “a broad cultural 
background.” The Pope stresses the edu- 
cational potentialties of motion pictures, 
radio and television, and justly suggests 
that these have not been anything like 
fully realized. 

Another abuse stems from the con- 
tention that “public communication of 
matters which impede, or are directly 
opposed to, principles of morality, 
should be encouraged and carried out so 
long as the method is in accord with the 
liberal or technical arts.” The Pope 
grants that art has no “explicitly moral or 
religious function.” He grants, too, that 
artistic perfection is a good in itself. But 
he insists that this cannot be allowed to 





override “moral, social, human consider- 
ations which necessarily restrict absolute 
freedom of choice” (as he said in the 
brilliant two-part 1955 discourse on 
“The Ideal Film,” a reading of which is 
highly recommended ). 

Still another, closely related, abuse is 
the ignoring of the vast differences in 
age and condition among the millions to 
whom the mass media address them 
selves. These vary in many circum 
stances, such as emotional and imag 
native response and “the condition of 
their morals.” To proceed on the as 
sumption that this it not so, or that it 
makes no difference, hence that the 
same fare is equally suitable for all, is 
gravely erroneous and bound to be 
damaging. 

Since, on the one hand, these com 
munications media are so tremendously 
powerful, and, on the other, they at 
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luble to abuses of the gravest moment, 
ie Holy Father finds it incumbent on 
tim to speak out. He defines the inter- 
stand duty which both the civil auth- 
wity, charged with protection of the 
«mmon good, and the Church, charged 
sith the moral and spiritual welfare of 
nen, have in the matter. Therefore, 
vhile showing himself fully cognizant 
their respective artistic, technical and 
economic problems, he outlines a pro- 
yam calculated to help the media better 
we the vital interests of man and 
wiety by serving truth and goodness. 
He does so, first, in general terms appli- 
uble to all three media, and then in 
ams of each individually. 


= THREE MEDIA all offer presenta- 
tions which may be divided into 
hese categories: news, instruction, 
shows. 

It may surprise some to be told that 
news has a moral aspect. But it has, for 
‘news of any kind provokes a mental 
judgment and influences the will.” Sel- 
dom, for example, does the 6 o'clock 
news fail to move the hearer or evoke 
some response. News should, therefore, 
be objectively presented and explained. 
One need only recollect some news com- 
mentary heard from the radio or the 
television or motion picture screen to 
understand this concern for objectivity, 
and for “positive and constructive” 
handling of news of events alarming or 
sordid in nature. 

As for instruction, the Holy Father 
refers to “documentary films, radio 
broadcasts and television for schools” as 
opening up “new possibilities . . . not 
oly with regard to those who are still 
young, but also with regard to those of 
mature age.” If these possibilities are 
aimed at, and if the highest princip! > 
ae adhered to, there can be a signa: 
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ontribution to progress in human 
affairs, 

Shows (meaning, one gathers, chiefly 
dramatic productions) are not just 
means of passing time or amusing. 
They, too, bear upon the mind, matur- 
ing or stunting it, enriching or impov- 
ttishing it. They also shape character, 
evoking an intimate, personal response, 
inducing the watcher or listener to enter 
into the action and identify himself with 
the protagonist. He is, as the Pope puts 
it, swept along, and it is essential that 
he be carried, or at least prompted, in 
the right direction, something which 
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does not impair art but sets it its stiffest 
challenge. 

Coming to each of the several cate- 
gories in turn, the Holy Father first 
specifies the obligations of all connected 
with the creation, distribution and show- 
ing of motion pictures, not forgetting 
the film critics. 

He has more to say of producers and 
directors than of any others. This is be- 
cause they have most to do with the con- 
tent and tone of films. He urges them 
never to sacrifice the precepts of religion 
and moral law to what he recognizes and 
respects as the “demands of their art.” 
He suggests (as he did very strikingly 
and at greater length in the address on 
“The Ideal Film”) that they can find 
their richest subjects in Christian 
realism, with its profound and lofty 
apprehension of “the certainties of 
life, . . . happiness and virtue, .. . 
sorrow and sin, . . . body and soul, .. . 
social problems and human desires.” 
Christian realism will provide them 
with “new and excellent plots . . . and 
they will feel themselves inspired by a 
fresh enthusiasm to produce works of 
lasting value.” 

Theatre managers are told “not to ex- 
hibit, for any consideration, film pro- 
grammes which might be harmful or 
evil,” scrupulously to regulate their pos- 
ter art and advertising, and to be sensi- 
tive about injury to the young. 

Distributors are reminded of their 


duty “of giving their support to reput- 
able films,” and actors are informed that 
“they are not permitted to lend their 
talents to parts in plays, or to be con- 
nected with the making of films, which 
are contrary to sound morals.” 

There is a special word for Catholic 
critics. In their reviews, even when they 
write for the daily press, they are not to 
pass over moral considerations. They 
must pronounce on these, and correctly, 
or they are guilty of wrongdoing. 

Perhaps unexpectedly, at least for 
Americans, the section on tadio is longer 
than that on television. Radio, it is said, 
enjoys peculiar advantages over both the 
movies and television. Certainly this is 
true where imagination is involved, and 
it is equally true that, as the Pontiff re- 
marks, not all of radio’s advantages have 
yet been exploited. Knowledgeably list- 
ing the many kinds of programming 
which it can command, he proposes that 
the level be raised. 

Television, he says, is like the movies 
in combining sight and sound. (The 
Pope is even aware, it seems, that old 
movies are a TV staple.) It is like radio 
in penetrating into the home. It is the 
latter feature on which he principally 
dwells. Television can give pleasure 
within the family circle, can contribute 
substantially to the life of the family, 
not least by keeping it together and 
“strengthening the bonds of love and 
loyalty.” But for the very reason that it 
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does come into the home, what it brings 
in there must be thoroughly good. 

“Everyone knows well,” he observes, 
“that, very often, children can avoid the 
transient attack of a disease outside their 
own home, but cannot escape it when 
it lurks within the home itself.” This 
does not mean that he would have tele- 
cast only programs suitable for children. 
Quite the contrary. But, in bidding tele- 
vision producers “to be on special guard 
against the danger which the young may 
perhaps fall into, if they are present at 
shows intended for grown-ups,” he 
would appear to be recommending that 
they label their products or insure that 
programs for adults be put on only at 
times when children are unlikely to be 
still up. 

This quick run-through of a few of 
the principal points made by His Holi- 
ness shows that his approach is not neg- 
ative. He finds much to criticize, but the 
faults are real, not of his imagining, and 
are admitted by sensible people. 


f rue REMAINS the question whether 
the Pope is directing the organiza- 
tion of narrow, nay-saying pressure 
groups using harsh pressure tactics, both 
a menace to the legitimate freedom of 
the communications arts. 

He recalls the setting up by the bis- 
hops, at papal direction, of national 
offices for the reviewing and classifica- 
tion of films and the imparting of “ad- 
vice and . . . directives, by which, in 
accordance with the different times and 
circumstances, this most noble art, 
which can so much help the good of 
souls, may be as far as possible ad- 
vanced.” The success of this endeavor, 
commonly acknowledged by movie peo- 
ple some years ago, he hails. 

He now requires that similar national 
offices be set up for radio and television, 
that they be properly staffed, that in 
each country the efforts of all three be 
coordinated, and that an international 
association of offices be aimed at. 

He informs Catholics that they have a 
grave obligation to acquaint themselves 
with the decisions of these offices and of 
faithfully conforming to them. This is 
specifically said of movies, but, since the 
same procedure is indicated for radio 
and television, the same obligation may 
be assumed to apply. 

Taken alone, this may look to the sus- 
picious eye like the marshalling of forces 
to clamp illiberal restrictions on the 
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three media. But to take it alone is to 
take it out of context. It should be noted 
that His Holiness is at pains to encour- 
age these organizations of the faithful, 
along with all men of good will, to sup- 
port actively the best possible use of the 
three media. 

Thus, the film program is “to ensure 
that the applause and approval of the 
general public will not be wanting, as a 
prize for really worthwhile films.” As 
for radio, listeners “are obliged tu en- 
courage reputable programmes,” and the 
same obtains where television is con- 
cerned. A main element in holding back 
the artistic and cultural progress of films, 
radio and television is the relative ab- 
sence of popular response to what is 
first-rate. There could be no better way 
of aiding that progress than the Holy 
Father's rousing the millions of Catho- 
lics throughout the world to make such 
a response, and make it conspicuously 
and consistently. 

Nor is it to be an automatic, uncritical 
response. For an integral and very im- 
portant feature of this encyclical is its 
call, sounded not once but several times, 
for the inculcation of intelligent critical 
standards in those watching films or tele- 
vision or listening to radio. 

For example, the Pope says, “It is 
essential that the minds and inclinations 
of the spectators be rightly trained and 
educated, so that they may not only 
understand the form proper to each of 
the arts, but also be guided, especially 
in this matter, by a right conscience. 
Thus they will be able to practice 
mature consideration and judgment. . . . 
If there is lacking this mental training 
and formation, enlightened by Christian 
teaching, then neither reasonable pleas- 
ures, which ‘everyone reasonably admits 
are necessary for all who are involved in 
the business and troubles of life’, nor 
the progress of mental development can 
be kept safe.” 

Systematic training in constructive 
critical response to the communications 
arts has been attempted in some places, 
especially in Europe, with good results. 
His Holiness not only gives it his ap- 
probation, but strongly states his desire 
that it be “introduced into every type 
of school, Catholic Action groups and 
parish societies.” 

Here is something which needs to be 
acted on in the United States. That the 
bishops are alive to the need is proved 
by an article written for America by 








Bishop William A. Scully of Albany, 
chairman of the Episcopal Committee 
on Motion Pictures, who says, “Further 
affirmative work badly needs to be done. 
In fact, until it is done, one large and 
most fertile field will remain untilled, 
I refer to the great good which can be 
accomplished by stimulating an enlight- 
ened and critical public to develop their 
critical judgments and sharpen their 
artistic tastes with respect to motion pic- 
tures .. . Study groups, dedicated to the 
‘nnliviia ear criticism of motion pictures, 
should be inaugurated all over the 
United States. . .. Here surely is an areg 
of the cultural and intellectual aposto- 
late admirably suited to the specific tal- 
ents and experience of the laity.” 

In taking up the idea, the Holy 
Father looks beyond the movies to both} 
radio and television. He _ broadens its 
scope and lends it the force of his unex- 
ampled authority. 

It could, if well worked out, be the 
greatest boon to the communications 
media. For it would confront them with 
an informed, appreciative audience, cap-f 
able of receiving the best they can offer,f 
inciting them to provide it, and accord-f 
ing it welcome and reward. 

It is clear, then, that, although under 
standably concerned over abuses of thef 
communications media and forthright in 
alerting people against them, the Holy}! 
Father is principally interested in spur : 
ring on motion pictures, radio and tele- 
vision to the optimum, and to rallying}! 
their listeners and watchers to give their 
indispensable assistance in the work. 
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American Literature 
(Continued from page 8) 


When a European reads American \ 
literature and still more the popular his" 
torians of literature like Mr. Van Wyck!" 
Brooks he is surprised to find that thef* 
tendency to romantic nostalgia is even)’ 
stronger in the New World than in the! 
old. But perhaps this is the inevitable) 
result of the speed with which Amer[, 
ican culture has developed. There hal 
been no time for the development oat 
central common American literary tre]! 
dition. In the course of a single cent 
America has leapt from the old ml 
regional cultures of Thoreau’s 
England and the Old South to thes 
per urban technocratic mass culture df 
the mid-twentieth century. Such a§ 
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yin imposes an almost intolerable 
den on a man of letters, since this 
yw mass Civilization seems to demand 
yw literary forms that have yet to be 
yated—unless indeed its only expres- 
in is to be found in the new non-lit- 
my media of mass communication. All 
je literatures of the past, including 
jut of the United States during their 
fst century, has been the work of a 
gall educated class and have been ad- 
ihe essed to a relatively restricted public. 
ures, tis only in the present century that 
the ye find societies of more than a hun- 
ied million that are almost entirely 
iierate and in which the writers do not 
idong to any definite social class or 
nilieu. 

It is true that one great American 
witer of the past, Walt Whitman, was 
hilly aware of the “massive” continental 
duracter of American culture and spent 
tis life celebrating its glories and in- 
fnite possibilities. But he did not see 
the America that was growing up under 
lis eyes. He envisaged a great sponta- 
mous unbuttoned open-air democracy, 
iter the pattern of the Western armies 
tthe Republic in the Civil War. He 
id not see Main Street and Middle 
inde. 02 and the endless expansion of the 
of theft urban agglomerations. Above all 
ie did not realize that a democratic 
mss civilization imposes a stricter dis- 
tipline on the individual than any of 
een ie feudal or peasant cultures of the 
Hiying past. There has been no lack of novels 
» theit sbout business life or discussions of the 
ck, ftsions that arise from the pressure of 

mdern mass society on the individual 
personality. But the writer, unless he is 
iprofessional journalist, is not really at 
hme in this new world. His art of its 
ity nature is so highly individualized 
rerican{tlat he cannot become fully integrated 
lar his-#"@ business civilization. Consequently 
Wyck the Writer tends either to turn back and 
rat thel’*xplore the depths and undercurrents 
5 even f the folk mind and the regional tradi- 
in the!"8S, Or else to write of the present pre- 
syitable(ament of the individual in a mass 

Amer*i¢ty and especially to make himself 
“ll tysflt spokesman of the inarticulate and 
nt of f@adjusted types — alcoholics, delin- 

ie ftents and neurotics—who are furthest 
centuth moved from the patterns of social con- 
d runt 
; Ne This literary schizophrenia between 
the sif@ Rostalgic acceptance of a vanished 
ture fation and a defiant revolt against the 
h a spmormist pressure of a managerial or- 
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der can hardly be more than a transitory 
phenomenon. No society lies nearer to 
the cyclonic path of the forces of world 
change than the United States, and few 
societies are more intellectually aware 
of the nature of the issues that have 
to be freed. 


American literature has never been ' 


content to be just one among the many 
literatures of the Western World. It 
has always aspired to be the literature 
not only of a new continent but of a 
New World. The adventure of West- 
ern Man which created America has 
now come full circle and the geograph- 
ical New World is becoming merged 
in an historical new age which is global 
or universal. 

Now American literature since the 
time of Melville and Whitman has 
been taught to face these universal is- 
sues and meanwhile it has become the 
organ of one of the most cosmopolitan 
and manifold societies that has ever ex- 
isted. Consequently on both counts it 
seems to me that in the long run no 
literature is more fitted to deal with the 
new themes of the new age. 





The Showcase 
(Continued from page 53) 


The authors then go on to support the 
plan for Catholic study clubs of the 
cinema proposed by the Most Reverend 
William A. Scully, D.D., chairman of 
the Episcopal Committee on Motion 
Pictures. The aim of such clubs would 
be to study the film as a whole, with 
due consideration for its positive and 
artistic values as well as in its moral 
aspects. 

What is proposed is, in fact, a positive 
complement to the work of the Legion, 
which must restrict itself as far as pos- 
sible to moral content. Serious study of 
the film as an art form has long been 
going on among European Catholics, 
and is long overdue in America. 

One can give highlights of this signif- 
icant article, but cannot do justice to its 
careful thought, openness of mind and 
mastery of the facts. The article is a 
worthy companion piece to Father John 
Courtney Murray’s discussion of cen- 
sorship, and should be read. 

Both of these articles, in effect, re- 
mind Catholics that one cannot get cul- 
tural figs from the thistles of legality. 
Censorship sets for itself minimum 
goals, and is no substitute for a formed 
























































The latest in the series of — 
books based on Bishop 
Sheen’s intriguing 
television talks 
LIFE is 
WORTH 
LIVING 


FIFTH SERIES 


By Fulton J. Sheen 





Bishop Sheen’s newest book is as 
full wisdom and irresistible 
good humor as its four predeces- 
sors. Whether you begin with 
“Fig Leaves and Fashions’, 
“How to Psychoanalyze Your- 
self”, “The Best Town in Which 
to Be Broke”, or “Does a Busi- 
ness Career Harden a Woman?” 
you'll find every chapter con- 
tains a wealth of practical guid- 
ance and inspiration. Illustrated 
by Dik Browne. 

Now at your bookstore, $3.95 
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A 
Diary of 
Meditations 
ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 


Edited by 


Dom Cuthbert Smith, 
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A marvelous book to give or receive at 
anytime, for any occasion. $4.75 
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